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THE LORD’S COMMAND TO BAPTIZE 
(St MatTHew xxvii 109). 


IN an article which I contributed to the JOURNAL in July 1905 
{vol. vi no. 24) I dealt with the interpretation of the Lord’s 
command to baptize recorded in Matt. xxviii 19 Bamri(ovres 
airovs els rd Svoya tod marpds Kal rod viod cal rod aylov mvedparos. 
I quoted Bishop Westcott’s emphatic commendation of the 
rendering in the R. V.— baptizing them iz¢o the name’ (see his 
Some Lessons of the Revised Version of the New Testament 
p. 62). On the other hand I referred to the Dean of West- 
minster’s brief but decided advocacy of the rendering of the 
A. V.— baptizing them zz the name’ (see his article on Baptism 
in the Encyclopaedia Biblica i 473). 1 added a statement of 
my own view—‘ I must say at once that I believe that the R. V. 
represents the meaning of the words far better than the A.V.; 
for I do not doubt that the Greek phrase connotes the idea of 
incorporation. But I venture to doubt whether all the conditions 
of the problem have been fully taken into account.’ I then gave 
at some length my reasons for these opinions. 

In the number of this JOURNAL for January 1906, the Dean 
expanded the arguments in support of the A. V., which he had 
summarized in the article in the Evcyclopaedia Biblica. In the 
months which elapsed between my article and the Dean’s I had 
been called to my present work; and in his article, with great 
consideration but to my own regret, the Dean forbore ‘to ex- 
amine in detail’ my arguments. In studying therefore what he has 
written I have often found myself desiring simply to repeat what 
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I had already said. In this article I must to some extent 
recapitulate. 

It is, I need hardly say, no want of respect for the Dean or for 
the readers of this JOURNAL which has so long withheld my reply 
to the Dean’s article. I am sure that it will be readily understood 
that new and overwhelming duties have left me no leisure for 
work in the region of Biblical criticism. 

In former days, when we were both resident in Cambridge, 
I sometimes had the privilege of discussing with Dr Robinson 
questions of exegesis and the like in which we were both interested. 
That, alas, is impossible now. The interpretation, however, of 
St Matthew’s record of the Lord’s command to baptize is a 
subject of such great importance that it will be worth while, 
I venture to think, to endeavour to reach a conclusion by a dis- 
cussion of each other’s arguments. The best and fairest course 
is that throughout the following pages I should quote Dr Robin- 
son’s own statements of his arguments and of his conclusions. 
In this article, then, (1) I shall consider the Dean’s interpretation 
of the words Banri{ovres abrovs els 75 dvoya: (2) I shall then defend 
the rendering of the R.V. ‘baptizing them into the name’: 
(3) I shall lastly say a few words on the suggestion which I made 
in my former article that the word Bamri(ovres, if we would 
fully grasp the meaning of the whole phrase, should be translated 
rather than transliterated. 

I. The Dean’s interpretation of the words is stated by him 
thus (p. 197): ‘A confession of faith in the Name was a pre- 
liminary of baptism: an invocation of the Name was an essential 
part of the ceremony. The baptized person accepted a new 
Master: he received remission of sins through His Name: he was 
“washed, sanctified, justified ” in His Name: he was henceforth to 
“do all things” in His Name.’ 

Before going into detail it will be well to consider a matter of 
primary importance: What is the significance of the Name of 
God, the Name of Christ? In my former article I briefly spoke 
of ‘the Hebrew mode of speech, whereby “the Name” was used 
as a reverential synonym for God Himself.’ I now proceed to 
develope this conception of ‘the Name’. 

In the Old Testament I call attention to such passages as the 
following: Is. xxix 23, ‘ But when he seeth his children, the work 
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of mine hands, in the midst of him, they shall sanctify my name ; 
yea, they shall sanctify the Holy One of Jacob.’ Ezek. xxxvi 
‘23, ‘And I will sanctify my great name, which hath been pro- 
faned among the nations, which ye have profaned in the midst of 
them; and the nations shall know that I am the Lord, saith the 
Lord God, when I shall be sanctified in you before their eyes.’ 
In the latter of these two passages the words ‘I will sanctify 
my great name’ are taken up in the words ‘when I shall be 
sanctified in you’. In the former, the clauses ‘ they shall sanctify 
my name’ and ‘they shall sanctify the Holy One of Jacob’ are 
strictly parallel. In the same way sometimes God’s name is said 
to be glorified (Ps. Ixxxvi 9, 12), oftener God Himself (e.g. 
Lev. x 3, Ezek. xxviii 22); sometimes God’s name is said to be 
blasphemed (e. g. Ps. Ixxiv 18, Is. lii 5), sometimes God Himself 
(e.g. Is. xxxvii 6, 23, Ixv 7). These passages are typical. 
In later times the conception of the Name which is implied in 
such passages was formulated in the saying mw sim xin wr, ‘ His 
Name is He, and He is His Name’ (see Buxtorf Lex. Chald. 2432). 
In the Pirge Aboth ‘The Name (iv 7, v 14) was used as a 
synonym for mm or “God” (Dr Taylor Pirge Aboth p. 67); 
and ‘since the Name was used as a synonym for “God”, the actions 
of God himself appeared to be attributed to the Name of God’ 
(.). In Rabbinic writings we find the expression ‘the name of 
The Name’, i.e. ‘the name of the Lord or of God’. Toa Jew, 
then, the Name of God was ‘a reverential synonym for God’ 
as revealed and confessed by men." 

The way is now prepared for a consideration of the Dean’s 
interpretation of ‘in the Name’ in connexion with Baptism. ‘It 
would seem’, he writes (p. 194), ‘as though from the earliest 
days baptism was accompanied by a confession of the Name on 
the part of the baptized as well as by an invocation of the Name 
on the part of the baptizer.’ There is no doubt (1) that a con- 
fession of faith was required in primitive times from the person to 
be baptized ; comp. e. g. the interpolation, as ancient as Irenaeus, 


1 It is worth while to note that this Jewish use of the word Mame is akin to the 
use of the word évoya as meaning ‘person’ in somewhat late Greek. Deissmann 
Bible Studies (p. 196) gives illustrations from the Papyri of the second and third 
centuries a.p. Such a use of dvoya is found in Acts i 15, Apoc. iii 4, xi 13 (see 
Dr Swete’s notes) ; comp. Clem. Rom. i (see Bp. Lightfoot’s note), Ign. ad Eph. 1. 
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in Acts viii 37; (2) that in post-apostolic days there was an 
invocation of the Name on the baptized; see e.g. pum Martyr 
Ap. i 61 (94 D). 

But what is the evidence for this invocation in apostolic times? 
One passage is quoted, viz. Acts xxii 16. Ananias is here 
represented as saying to Saul of Tarsus: xai viv ri péddes ; 
dvaoras ras dpaprias cov émxadeodpevos 
7d dvoua airod, Two points are to be observed. (1) The words 
émxadeoduevos Td dvoua avrod are used in reference to him who 
receives, not in reference to him who administers, Baptism, 
(2) The phrase émxadcioda: rd dvoua is in the LXX the transla- 
tion of the Hebrew words ows xp, e.g. Gen. iv 26, xxi 33, Ps. Ixxix 
(Ixxx) 19, civ (cv) 1. In these passages the meaning is ‘to call 
upon the Name’ of the Lord in worship and prayer; there is no 
idea of invocation in the proper sense of the term. In the New 
Testament the phrase is used in the same sense as in the LXX 
in Acts ii 21 (Joel iii 5), ix 14, 21, Rom. x 13 (Joel /.c.), 1 Cor. 
i 2; comp. Acts vii 59, Rom. x 12, 14, 2 Tim. ii 22, 5 Pet. i17. 
When invocation in the full sense is intended, the verb, I think, 
is always in the passive voice, and the person on whom the name 
is invoked is distinctly expressed, e.g. Deut. xxviii 10 rd évoya 
xuplov émuxéxAnral oo, 2 Chron. vii 14 obs rd dvoyd pov émeé- 
«Antat én’ abrovs, Acts xv 17 (Amos ix 12), Jas. ii 7, Thus the 
one passage of the New Testament which is cited does not, when 
it is examined, bear out the position that an éx/xAnovs of the Name 
was a part of the baptismal rite in apostolic times. Two other 
passages, however, are adduced as illustrative of this supposed 
custom ; and these it is of some interest to discuss. 

The one is 1 Cor. vi 11 xal raird ries fre’ GAAG 
GAAA Hyde Onre, ev TO dvdpart rod Kvplov "Inood 
Xptorod wal év r@ Tod * Though the word 
baptism is not used,’ it is said, ‘the rite is clearly referred to. It is 
a cleansing from past guilt and a consecration for the future— 
a hallowing in the holy Name.’ But the action of the holy Name 
is not here contemplated apart from the action of that Divine 
Person who bears the Name. The action is the action of ‘our 
Lord Jesus Christ’ Himself, confessed by the convert. This 
personal reference is required by the parallelism (év r@ dvdpare 
rod xvplov Xpiorod cal TH mvedpatt Tod 
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The Lord Jesus Christ Himself and the Spirit Himself both 
work in man’s regeneration. We at once compare 1 Cor. i 2 
év Xpror@ "Inood, and Gal. ii 17 ev Xprore. 

The other passage is Eph. v 26 tva airhy [sc. riw éxxAnolar] 
ayidon xabaploas rod Ddaros év ‘The word ’, it is 
said, ‘which is here brought into connexion with the “washing of 
water” is, according to the most probable interpretation, the same 
confession or invocation of the divine Name to which reference is 
made in Rom. x 9 éav dpodoyijons ro év tO ordparl cov 
KYPIOC IHCOYC (cf. 1 Cor. xii 3).’ It must be noticed that in 
Rom. x 9 the thought is not of an invocation of the Name but 
of the confession of the earliest Christian Creed (comp. Phil. ii 11). 
But what is the meaning of év pyar? The Dean’s interpretation 
is that of Bishop Westcott. In his note on the passage the latter 
writes ‘ éy fjpart, accompanied by the confession of the Christian 
Faith. For sjya compare Rom. x 9’. Yet I confess that the 
interpretation does not satisfy me. For in the first place, if this 
were the meaning, we should look for some clearer and more 
definite phrase. Rom. x 9 is not a real parallel ; for there (1) the 
article is used (rd pia); (2) the reference is made clear by 
the words which follow (ér....). And in the second place this 
interpretation seems to me to intrude an alien thought. It is 
the action of Christ Himself on which the Apostle is dwelling 
throughout the context (jydmncev . . . éavtdv mapédmxey . . . Wa 
ayidon xabapicas ... mapacricn). The must be a ‘word’, 
a fiat, of Christ.1 Once when He was upon earth Christ spoke 
such a ‘ word ’—0éAw, xaBapicOnr: (Matt. viii 3). In the re-creation 
of man, as in the creation of the world (e. g. Hebr. i 3, xi 3), it is 
the Divine word which operates. Here too ‘He speaks and it 
is done’. 

I think then that we may put aside the explanation of the 
relation of the Name to Baptism which presupposes the invocation 
of the Name on the person to be baptized. There is no evidence 
for such a custom in Apostolic days. 

II. I turn now to the investigation of Matt. xxviii 19. 

Iam sorry to detain my readers on a grammatical question. 
But the use of the preposition «is demands a brief investigation. 


* Comp. Cyril of Jerus. Catech. iii 5 (Migne P. G. xxxiii 433) netighe dpapriav 
7@ &a Tod AovTpod Tov HSaros év Ahyari 
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The Dean writes (p. 189 note 2), ‘I need hardly undertake the 
defence of the phrase “the interchangeability of the prepositions 
in late Greek”. At one time éy with the dative was very 
commonly used after verbs of motion, and «/s with the accusative 
after verbs of rest. In modern Greek év has disappeared except 
in a few privileged phrases, and eis with the accusative has taken 
its place’. I cannot but think that there is some misunder- 
standing, or at least some serious exaggeration, here. On the 
supposition of the ‘interchangeability of the prepositions’ not 
a page of the New Testament would be intelligible. We have 
only to recall such a passage as Col. i 15-18 (év abr@ éxrioOn ra 
mavta... Ta mavta bv abrod Kal els éxriorar . Ta 
év air@ ovvéornxer), and we must admit that the two prepositions 
are not only distinguished but are both used with complete and 
deliberate precision. ‘It cannot be denied’, as I said in my 
former article (p. 500), ‘that the N.T. supplies instances of the 
preposition e/s being thinned down in meaning and differing little 
from év, But to speak of the interchangeability of the preposition 
is surely to overstate the case.’ To this view I entirely adhere. 
The Dean refers to Blass Grammatik des NTlichen Griechisch 
§ 39, 3f; § 41. I turn to Blass and I find that he says (Eng. 
Trans. p. 122), ‘From this intermixture, which meets us also in the 
LXX and in Egyptian private records, no writer of narrative in 
the N.T. is free, with the exception of Matthew’. The last words 
are important for our present discussion; they warn us at any 
rate against lightly assuming that in any particular passage 
St Matthew uses «is for év. Many of the passages in the N.T. 
where at first sight «is appears to be used for éy are capable 
of another explanation. I take, for example, the two passages 
to which the Dean refers in his note. The first is Matt. v 34 f, uh 
odpavg@... ev TH yh... els . ev TH 
xepady cov. Here I believe that the writer instinctively avoids 
the phrase éy “lepovoAtduous, which superficially might have a local 
meaning, and that the use of «ls here is parallel to the use of eis 
in Acts ii 25 (Aaveld Adyar eis airdv), Eph. v 32, Heb. vii 14. 
It denotes, so to speak, the direction of the oath. No doubt 
in such a passage els and éy do not widely differ. But to 
say that terms or phrases are synonymous is a very different 
thing from saying that they are identical in meaning. The 
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other passage is Luke iv 44 xal jw xyptocowr «ls tas cvvaywyas 
rijs "lovdalas. If we remark how very commonly entrance into 
the synagogues is specially noted in the Apostolic writings and 
particularly in the Acts (Mark i 21, iii 1, Luke vi 6, Acts xiii 14, 
xiv 1, xvii 10, xviii 19, xix 8, Jas. ii 2), I do not think that we 
shall feel any difficulty in regarding this Lucan phrase as an 
instance of constructio praegnans the familiar eipé6n eis “ACwrov 
of Acts viii 40.1 No doubt the adoption of this construction was 
facilitated by the fact that the words xnpicowy «ls ras cvvaywyds 
stood together in the document which St Luke is here following 
(Mark i 39 xal knptoowy cis Tas cvaywyas 

Weare not here concerned with ‘ late Greek’ but with Hellenistic 
Greek of the first century A.D. The process whereby ultimately 
«is almost took the place of éy had already begun, but it had 
reached as yet only an early stage. I doubt if it had got 
beyond an undue fondness (to judge by the standard of classical 
Greek) for the use of the constructio praegnans in prose. 

We have then to consider St Matthew's phrase Bamri(ovres 
avrovs els rd dvoua, The Dean proposes to follow ‘the recognized 
principle that the interpretation of a writer should first be sought in 
his use of language in other passages of his own writing’ (p. 191). 
The application of this principle in this case, however, neglects 
an essential element in the investigation. The principle is. of 
primary importance when we are dealing with a phrase which is 
the writer’s own invention or which he uses in a new application. 
It is of quite secondary importance when the writer employs 
an expression which he inherits and which is the common 
possession of his contemporaries, 

Now we find the phrase Bamriew (-er0ar) els rd Svopa in the 
following passages— 

1 Cor. i 13 els rd dvopa MavaAov ; 

115 twa py tis Sr els 7d Gvoua éBanricOnte. 

Acts viii 16 pdvov 88 els Td Gvoua Tod Kupiov 


xix 5 els td dvopa Tod Kuplov *Inood.” 


1 Dr. Plummer suggests as an alternative interpretation that els may here express 
‘ the motion or direction of the preaching (Mark iv 15, Jn. viii 26). Comp. és rév 
raira Aéywouw (Thuc. v 45.1)’. 

2 The dialogue, of which these words form part, is instructive. St Paul asks, 
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St Paul wrote the First Epistle to the Corinthians long before 
the Gospel according to St Matthew was written. And the way 
in which St Paul uses the phrase in application to himself shews, 
I think, that it was a phrase well known to his correspondents 
in a higher application ; in other words, that the phrase Bamri(ew 
els Td dvopa tod Kvplov Incod, or the like, was then current among 
Christians. The scope of his appeal is that the Corinthians should 
not put him, the servant, in the place of the one Saviour and Master 
—pi éoravpédn inép ipav; His plea would have been 
robbed of its point and force, had he been coining a new expres- 
sion. We need not for our present purpose endeavour to settle 
the relative dates of the Acts and of the First Gospel. St Luke 
wrote independently of St Matthew, if not at an earlier time. 
The evidence in my judgement clearly shews that the phrase had 
long been the common possession of Greek-speaking Christians 
when the First Gospel was composed. 

With this proviso we will examine the usage of St Matthew. 
The passages are— 

Vii 22 ob TG o@ dvdpart .. . daydna 

xii 21 r@ dvdpare abrod (Is. xlii 4; LXX éni 
T@ dv.). 

xviii 5 bs ev rovodro ro dydpart pov (= Mark 
ix 37). 

xxi 9 evAoynuévos épydpevos év xupiov (= Mark xi 9; 
Ps. cxvii (cxviii) 26). 

xxiii 38 the same quotation from the Ps. (= Luke xiii 35). 

xXiv 5 moAAol édedoovrat éni dvdpari wou (= Mark xiii 6). 

I have not included in this series the two passages in which 
(besides xxviii 20) eis (rd) évoya occurs: they are considered below. 

‘We observe’, it is said, ‘that the common phrase év r@ évdpare 


‘ Did ye receive the Holy Ghost when ye believed?’ The disciples answer, ‘ Nay, 
we did not so much as hear whether there is a Holy Ghost’. St Paul asks, ‘ Into 
what (els rf) then were ye baptized?’ They answer, ‘Into John’s baptism’. Clearly 
the historian represents the disciples as puzzled by St Paul’s question, «is ri otv 
éBarricdnre ; In their ignorance they answer as best they can, ¢ls 7d ‘Iwdvou 
Baérriopa, If the point of St Paul’s question had been ‘What name was used or 
invoked when you were baptized?’ the form of the question would have been é&v 
évépar: (cf, Acts iv 7] ¢Sanric@yre; Comp. Gregory of Nazianzus 
below p. 175) els ri éBamriaOns ; els marépa; Kadds, 
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and the less usual phrase ént r@ dvdpars are not used by this 
author, except in passages which he has embodied from the works 
of other writers.’ But what do the facts really amount to? 
If we set aside the phrase els rd dvoya which is in dispute, then 
(1) in one passage (vii 22) St Matthew, instead of using the phrase 
év t@ o@ dvdpatt, adopted a construction found in the LXX of 
Jeremiah! and used the simple dative,adhering to the simple dative 
in the two following clauses; (2) in one quotation he writes r@ 
évdpatt . . . where the LXX has r@ dvdpart. It cannot 
surely be maintained that these two passages shew that St Mat- 
thew had a habit of avoiding the phrase év ro dyoyarr. On 
the other hand we may fairly ask the question why, if St Matthew 
had some degree of fondness for the phrase «ls 1d dvoya as 
equivalent to év r@ dvdpari, he did not use els 76 dvoya in any one 
of the above passages. 

But there remain the two passages in which St Matthew 
employs the words é¢is (rd) dvoya. These, if I mistake not, will 
repay examination. 

(i) x 41 f 6 dexdpevos mpopyrnp eis dvoua 
Anjperar, kal 6 dexduevos Sixatov eis dixalov pucOdv dixatov 
Ajpyerat. ds dy rorion éva tév pixpGv ToTHproy Wuxpod 
povov els dvoua pabnrod, A€yw ipiv, ob pH Tov 
avrod. ‘ Here’, it is said, ‘we can hardly translate eis dvoya mpo- 
and ¢ls dvoya dixalov otherwise than “in the name of a 
prophet” and “in the name of a righteous man”. To speak 
frankly, however, while I can understand the meaning of the 
expression ‘to receive a prophet in Christ’s name’, I find it 
difficult to understand the meaning of the expression ‘to receive 
a prophet in the name of a prophet’. The sense which we plainly 
require is ‘to receive a prophet as a prophet’. The thought is 
then clear. He who receives a prophet with a full recognition 
of his character as a prophet, shews by his power to recognize 
it that he himself has a share in the prophetic character; and 
he shall himself receive a prophet’s reward. And, if we take 
into account what was said above of the significance of the word 
‘name’ to a Jew, this is the meaning conveyed by the Greek. 


1 Jer. xiv 15 Trav npopyrevivtwy émi [om. A] TO dvdpori pov, xxxiii (xxvi) 9 
énpophrevoas [émt N] 7H dvdpart Kupiov, 20 mpopnrevaw A] 7H dvopar: Kupiov, 
xxxiv 12 (xxvii 15) A] dvdpari pov. 
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For this sense of es in such a context it is sufficient to refer to 
Matt. xxi 46 époByOncay rovs dxAous, els 

Dr Robinson holds that his rendering is confirmed ‘ when we 
observe that the remainder of the passage appears to be an 
adaptation of Mark ix 41 8s yap ay morion tpas morjpioy 
év Sri Xprotod éoréd, A€yw ipiv od pi) awodréon tov 
picOdy aitod. It would seem that St Matthew preferred the 
simpler phrase “in the name of a disciple” to St Mark’s phrase 
“in the name that ye are Christ’s” ; and also that he preferred to 
say els dvoya rather than év dvdyart’. The rendering ‘in the name 
that ye are Christ’s’ is certainly literal, but is it really intelligible ? 
What, we ask, is the meaning of the words éy dvdyare drt Xprorod 
éoré? I venture to submit the following interpretation. I think 
that a comma should be placed after év dydéyars and that we 
should render ‘ in the Name, because ye are Christ’s’. We have 
7d 6édnpa used absolutely of the Divine will in Rom. ii 18. We 
have the anarthrous @éAnua of the Divine will probably in 
1 Cor. xvi 12 and certainly in several passages of Ignatius (see 
Bp. Lightfoot on Ignatius Eph. xx); comp. 1 Macc. iii 60 as 
& dv év oiparG, obrws Similarly we find rd dvopa 
used absolutely of the Name of Christ in Acts v 41, Jas. v 14 
(according to a not improbable reading), 3 John 7. Here I 
believe that we have the anarthrous dvoua in the same absolute 
sense. If this interpretation be true, St Matthew’s. procedure is 
intelligible. He co-ordinates the phrase whereby he reproduces 
St Mark’s phrase with the phrases he has used in the immediately 
preceding context (eis dvoya mpoprrov, els dvoua dixaiov, els dvopa 
pa@nrod). He exactly gives the sense of St Mark’s somewhat 
difficult words. | 

(ii) Matt. xviii 20 ob ydp elow rpeis ovvnypévor els Td 
eipi év péow ‘With the former example of 


* In Lightfoot Horae Hebraicae vol. ii p. 118 1 find the following Rabbinic 
phrases : ‘ One baptizeth a Hebrew woman in the name (ow) of a woman, we can 
assert that for a deed rightly done.’ ‘If an Israelite find a Gentile infant and 
baptizeth him in the name of a proselyte, behold he is a proselyte.’? ‘A man finds 
an infant cast out, and he baptizeth him in the name of a servant ; in the name of 
a freeman, do you also circumcise him in the name of a freeman.’ The meaning 
of these expressions severally must be ‘as a woman’, ‘as a proselyte’, ‘as a 
servant ', ‘as a freeman’. 
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St Matthew’s usage before us, we need feel no hesitation in 
accepting the familiar rendering of these words, “where two or 
three are gathered together in my name”.’ So the Dean writes. 
I have given the reasons why, in my judgement, ‘the former 
example of St Matthew’s usage’ shakes our confidence in the 
familiar rendering of the words. That rendering indeed gives 
a perfectly legitimate sense; but is that sense conveyed by the 
Greek? The preposition «is in connexion with ovvdyew, is 
quite usual in the sense ‘to gather together into’. That is the 
prima facie meaning which we naturally attach to the phrase 
(see Matt. vi 26, xiii 30, xxvi 3, John xi 52, Apoc. xvi 16). Is 
there any reason why we should depart from the prima facie 
meaning here? We must, I think, interpret this saying of our 
Lord in connexion with a series of passages in the Old Testament. 
In Deut. xii 5 we read, ‘ Unto the place which the Lord your 
God shall choose out of all your tribes to put his name there, 
even unto his habitation shall ye seek, and thither thou shalt 
come’; and again in 1 Kings ix 3, ‘ And the Lord said unto him, 
I have heard thy prayer and thy supplication, that thou hast made 
before me : I have hallowed this house, which thou hast built, to put 
my name there for ever ; and mine eyes and mine heart shall be 
there perpetually’. Compare Deut. xvi 2, xxvi 2, 1 Kings 
viii 16, 29, Neh. i 9, Jer. vii 10, xxxii 34, xxxiv 15, Dan. ix 19, 
Tobit xiii 11 paxpdber 7d Svoua Kupiov rod 
606), 1 Esdras vi 33, Baruch ii 26, 1 Macc. vii 37, 3 Macc. ii 
9,14. Under the old dispensation there was a holy House where 
God made His Name to dwell, and into this House the people 
were to gather together for worship. Under the new dispensa- 
tion the local limitation is for ever done away. The Name of 
Christ takes now the place of the House where God made His 
Name to dwell. Christ’s disciples are not now to enter into 
a House made with hands but into the Name of Christ itself. 
Whatsoever the place may be, if ‘two or three’ of the disciples 
of Christ are ‘gathered into His Name’, there Christ’s presence 
with them is pledged. If they draw nigh to Him, He will draw 
nigh tothem. The idea conveyed by the words so interpreted is 
closely akin to the revelation given by the well of Sychar 
(John iv 21 ff; comp. Apoc. xxi 22). I venture to maintain 
that it is only when we give to the words ovvnypévor eis 7d epdr ' 
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évoya their full and literal meaning that we discern the true 
significance of the Lord’s promise. 

The usage of St Matthew, though I hold that its consideration 
is of secondary importance, leads us, in my opinion, to expect 
that the rendering of Matthew xxviii 19 given in the R.V. will 
prove correct. 

I have already pointed out that (1) St Matthew in his account 
of our Lord’s command to baptize used a phrase, Bamt((ew (-eoOar) 
els 7d dvoua, which he did not himself invent but which was 
already current among Greek-speaking Christians; (2) that 
St Paul is the earliest Christian writer who employs it; that 
St Paul’s use of it in 1 Cor. i 13, 15 implies that the phrase 
BamriCev eis rd dvopa Tod Kvpiov or the like, was well 
known to him and to his converts (comp. Acts viii 16, xix 5). 
What then is the meaning which St Paul attaches to the phrase 
BanriCay eis td Gvopa? He leaves us, I think, in no doubt as to 
his view of the matter. I may be allowed to quote some words 
from my former article (p. 501). ‘In two passages, in complete 
accordance with the Hebrew mode of speech whereby “ the Name” 
was used as a reverential synonym for God Himself, for the 
expression “into (in) the name of” the Apostle substitutes the 
quite unambiguous expression “ into the Person Himself ”—Gal. iii 
27 doo yap eis Xpiordv Rom. vi 3 dco. 
els Xptordv comp. 1 Cor. x 2 eis roy 
éSanricavro (v. 1. ¢BanricOncav). Now it may be plausibly argued 
that Bamrifew els rd dvoua Xpicrod means “ to baptize in the name, 
i.e. by the authority, of Christ”. But such an interpretation is 
out of the question with the phrase Bamrifew els Xprordv. The 
latter necessarily expresses the ideas of incorporation and union. 
There can be no doubt, then, that to St Paul’s mind els rd dvoya 
in connexion with Baptism signified not “in the name of” (i. e. by 
the authority of) but “into the name of”.’ Dr Robinson indeed 
puts aside ‘ these Pauline phrases’. ‘They bear’, he says (p. 200), 
‘no direct relation to the phrases Banri(ew «is rd dvopa, Banrifew 
év t@ dvdpart. They are concerned with the result of baptism, 
not with its method or process. We must not argue from them 
as to the meaning of the preposition «is in the baptismal com- 
mission as recorded by St Matthew.’ But is not this separation 
of the Pauline phrases as to baptism into two classes which 
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‘bear no direct relation’ to each other, wholly arbitrary? Can 
we conceive that in a matter of such solemn import as Baptism 
the ‘method or process’ is not wholly conditioned by the 
result ’ ? 

I am not alone, however, in maintaining the position, sanctioned, 
I believe, by St Paul’s authority, that ‘to baptize into the name 
of Christ’ means ‘ to baptize into Christ’, that ‘to baptize into 
the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost’ 
means ‘to baptize into the Father and the Son and the Holy 
Ghost’. ‘I cannot leave this subject’, the Dean writes (p. 200), 
‘without emphasizing a warning which it suggests. It is an 
excellent illustration of the thesis that modern translators as 
well as modern critics must have regard to ancient tradition’, 
I fully agree with these words. I desire to ‘have regard to 
ancient tradition’. ‘ Ancient tradition’, I believe, speaks with no 
uncertain voice on this question. I subjoin therefore a brief catena 
of passages from writers of the ancient Greek Church which, I 
think, are unambiguous. 

Irenaeus I xxi 3 (ed. Massuet) of 8¢ dyovew é¢’ xai BarriLovres 
ovrws Eis dvopa dyviorov tov eis 
pyrépa tavrwv, eis Tov KateAOdvra eis <is Evwow Kai aroditpwow 
kowwviay Tov Suvapewv.' 

Jbid, III xvii 1 Et iterum potestatem regenerationis in Deum dans 
discipulis dicebat eis: Euntes docete omnes gentes, baptizantes eos in 
nomine Patris et Filii et Spiritus Sancti. Comp. I xxi 1 rod Barrioparos 
tis «is 

Origen in Joan. vi 44. After the analogy of 1 Cor. x 2, Origen says of 
Joshua: cis tov év TS Kal TO ToTapo. 
But Joshua was a type of Jesus the Christ. dxoveréov tov xvpiov juov 
Inood é€yovtos viois .. . "Ev rovtw Oeds Lav ev 
bpiv & yap te Barricacba cis “Inooiv ote Lav 
ey jpiv 

Apostolic Constitutions vii 41 (Migne P. G. i 1041 f) pera 8& rhv 

1 Trenaeus is here describing the Marcosians. The phraseology of the Gnostic 
sects was often an adaptation of the phraseology inherited from the Catholic Church. 
Controversy made it necessary to call attention to the language of the Gnostics. In 
such notices we often have the earliest evidence, albeit indirect, as to the language 
of the Church. This chapter of Irenaeus supplies an excellent instance in the 


Gnostic formula eipqvn ods éwavanavera. This, so far as 
I know, is the first trace of the Salutation so common in the Church. 


‘ 
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cai ‘opat cis Eva dyévvytov povov ddnOwov Gedv Tov 
tatépa tov Xpurrod ... Kal eis Tov Kipvov tov Xpurrov, rov povoyeh 
abrod vidv . . . BarriLopat xai eis 7d wvedpa TO 

Apostolic Canons 49 (48) (see Hefele History of the Church Councils 
Eng. trans. i p. 478) ef ts éricxowos Kata Tov Kvpiov 
duiragw pH Barrion cis watépa Kai vidv Kal dywv cis tpeis 
dvdpxous 7) tpeis viovs tpeis wapaxAyrous, xabaipérOw. 

Pseudo-Ignatius ad Phil. ii [xipvos] trois 
mavra ta évereidato adrois Bamrifew «is Svopa Tov 
marTpos Kal Tov viod Kai Tov dylov ovre els Eva Tpdvupov ovTe els 
tpeis évavOpwrncavras, cis tpeis Suoripovs. 

Athanasius Orat. contra Arianos ii 41, 42 (Migne P. G. xxvi 233 ff) da 
ti kai év TH ToD Barrio patos TO 6 vids; ... 
piv yap tis xpeia Tod Krioparos ; «i iva 
To vig xticpatt év TH Tov viod dvopacia: 
yap viowoujoas Geds ixavds xal vioworijoa . - el yap eis Bvopa 
marpos Kal viod Biboras redeiwors, ob 82 warépa 
ob mavtedas Kevov Kal rap’ abrav SBdpevdv . . .; od yap 
cis watépa Kal vidv dddacw ot GAX’ eis Kai kai «is 
kai . . . ob yap Kupre obros add’ 
Barrifere eis Svopa xal viod Kal dyiov mveipatos. 

Lbid. iv 21 (Migne P. G. xxvi 500) 8& &v & 
wiorews cicracis Spel, cis Adyov GAN cis warépa Kai vidv Kai 
dywov 

£p. iv ad Serap. 12 (Migne P. G. xxvi 653) 7d dywov «i 
eis Gyvov tvedpa povov édidor0, eixdrws dy éXéyero BarriLopévovs «is 
76 povov duapravew> éredy cis rarépa Kal vidv Kai dyvov mvedpa 
Kai ottw reAevwira tov Exactos, dvayxn Tors 
pera Bdrricpa rapaBaivovras cis tiv dyiav Kai ddvaiperov tpidda riv 
Bracdnpiav 

Cyril of Jerusalem Catechesis xvi 6 (Migne P. G. xxxiii 925) ris coi 
pos Tovs dveAriotous kowwvia, TG viv kai cis ; 

Ibid. 19 (Migne P. G. xxxiii 945) eixorws cis rarépa Kai eis 
vidv kai eis dyvov mvedpa. 

Basil de Spiritu Sancto 14 (Migne P. G. xxxii 121) ddd’ od8% «i 
as aid (sc. rd mveipa 73 dyov), ob8% Sixasov 
pera. Geod rerdx kal yap xai eis Tov rues éBarriaOnoav. 

Epp. classis i ii, Ep. excix 47 (Migne P. G. xxxii 732) BH yap Aeyéroray 
eis warépa Kal vidv xai rvedpa of ye Kaxav 
Tov Oedv épapihdAws Mapxiwvi xai rais Aourais aipércow. 
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Ibid. Ep. clxxxviii (Ep. Canonica I; Migne P. G. xxxii 668) riva obv 
Aéyov Exe 7d TovTww éyxpOjvar tov eis rarépa 
cal vidv xal Movravov ; od yap of cis Ta 

Gregory of Nazianzus Orat. xxxiv 17 (Migne P. G. xxxvi 236) «is ri 
éBarrioOys; «is warépa; ‘lovdaixdv cis vidv; 
ovxére “lovdaixdv, ovrw cis mveipa; TovTO 
rédevov. dp’ ov cis Kai Te Kowdv TovTwy val Kowdv. 
ri rovro ; SnAady Tov Geod. 

Gregory of Nyssa Contra Eunom. xi (Migne P. G. xlv 881) @yoi yap 
Tov TOU Kupiov vomov mapaypaddpuevos (vouos yap éotw THs Oeias pvora- 
ywyias rapddocis) cis warépa te Kal vidv Kal mvedpa Barra 
yiver Oa, évereidato Trois pabytais rapaddors GAN’ cis 
Snpuovpyov Kal . . . wopevOevres, wavra ra 
BarriLovres airovs cis Gvopa Tod mwatpds Kai Tod viod Kal Tod dyiov 
Tvesparos. Tov Tov viov mpoonyopevoe ; Tod Kal Syprovpyov 
Tov povoyevors Tov Tarépa 6 Adyos ; 

In baptism. Christi (Migne P. G. xlvi 585) ri 5€ 75 tod Seomdrov 
Barrifovres cis 7d Gvopa Tod taTpds Kal Tod viod Kai 
Tod dyiov mvevparos. mas cis TO Tov matpds; Tov 
mavrwv. mwas eis Tov viov; Tis KTivews. is cis TO 
To ayov; Tov TavTwv. 

Epist. v (Migne P. G. xlvi 1032) rot Kupiov éoriv 
ropevbevres, ...dyiov rveipatos. éreidy roivey 
éx Tod Oavdrov pds Tiv aldvov lwiv dvayevvwpevun Sud THs 
dyias tpuddos repryiverat Tois peta THS Kai 
dpoiws xdpts Evds Twos oiov éx THs d&yias Tpuddos 
rapahapbévros év cwrypiy Barricpate ob yap xwpis Tvedpatos év 
vig ratpi Td pvoTnpiov THS OvTE viod évros 
év wvevpari Td THS wapayiverar ovbre év 
watpi kai vig Tov wvevparos éxreXeirat 7 THs Xapis .. . 
éxovres THv tAnpopopiav, ws mpoerdxOnper, 
murrevopev ws SoédLopev St ds Gore Spopwvus 


76 Barrurpa Kai Kai Thy ddgav cis Kal vidv Kai rvedpa 


Comp. Orat. Catech. 39 (Migne P. G. xlv 100) érei obv év Tq ebayyehig 
Ta tTpia mapadédora Te kai dvdpara, dv yéveors 
yiverat, yerarat 8% xara 6 év TH Tpudds yervwpevos Tapa Tod marpds 
Te kat Tod viod Kal Tov [Toi] dyiov. 

Didymus of Alexandria de Zyin. ii 15 (Migne P. G. xxxix 720) 
perepxopevor toivwy cis tiv dpOodogiav, kav dow BeBarrwpévor, 
BarriLovras pév (od yap A€youev dvaBarrilovrat, Exovor Td 


| 
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. . . Ppiyes 75 eis Tas dylas BarriLew 
Tov abrov watépa Kai vidv Kai dyvov 

Socrates Hist. Eccles. vy 24 (Migne P. G. Ixvii 649) 16 Barruwpa 
mapexdpagay [sc. of dd Eivouiov]. ob yap els tpudda, eis tov tod 
Xpwrot Barrilovor. Odvarov. Comp. Sozomen fist. LEacles. vi 26 
(Migne P. G. Ixvii 1364) wept riw Ociav évewrépwrav, eis 
tpdda GAda cis tov tod Xpurrod Odvarov 

John of Damascus de Fide Orthod. iv 9 (Migne P. G. xciv 1117) drag 
Set BarrilerOa xara tov Tod Kupiov Adyov eis 7d Gvopa Tod 
matpos Kai Tov viod Kal Tod dyiov mveiparos, SdacKopévors tiv cis 
kat viov Kal dyvov mvevpa door toivey cis warépa Kal vidv Kat 
.. . dvaBarrilovrat, obrot Tov 
Xpurrév.. . BawropeBa 88 cis tiv dyiav 


The foregoing catena of passages is the result of a very slight 
and hasty search in the writings of the Greek Fathers. Anything 
like a thorough investigation would bring to light, I am con- 
vinced, many other passages of like import. The inference, 
however, which we cannot but draw from those passages which 
I have collected, is clear and unmistakeable. Theologians, to 
whom Greek was the language of everyday life, from the second 
century onwards did not speak of Christians being baptized ‘ in 


the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit’? 


1 Tertullian adv. Prax. 26 writes thus: ‘Novissime mandans ut tingerent in 
patrem et filium et spiritum sanctum, non in unum. Nam nec semel, sed ter, ad 
singula nomina in personas singulas tingimur.’ Here, as in -not a few other 
instances, Tertullian anticipates the language and thought of Greek theology. 
Compare The Testament of our Lord (translated from the Syriac by Cooper and 
Maclean) ii 7 (p. 124), ‘ Being baptized in the Trinity, in the Name of the Father 
and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost’. 

2 The constancy with which the phrase eis 7) dvoya maintains itself in Greek 
theology is very instructive. If this phrase had been taken in the sense in which 
év 7@ évépar: is commonly taken, it is certain that the latter phrase would often, as 
in Western Christendom, have been substituted for the former. 1 do not remember 
noting such substitution in orthodox Greek writings except in the Apostolic Consti- 
tutions vii 43 (Migne P. G. i 1045) Banricas abriv tv bvépar: Tov marpds Kai Tov 
viod xal rod dyiov mvedparos xpodrw pipy. The following passages however are 
worth noting : The Acts of Paul and Thecla 34 nai dpvypa péya 
wat Nov waipds AovcacOai pe. Kal EBarev éavriy A€youca "Ey rH dvdpart 
borépg .. . ody EBarev éauriy eis 7d Hdwp ev TH dvopare 
"Inootd ai mupds dorpanijs péyyos iBotca vexpai Hippo- 
lytus Philosoph. ix 15 «i . . AaBeiv dpapriav, ag’ dy dxovon 
BiBdou ravrns, éx Sevrépov év dvdpart Tod peyddou Kal ipiorou Kat 
év abrot peyddou Kai dyvevodrw. 
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They spoke of Christians being baptized ‘into the name of the 
Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit’; of their being 
baptized ‘into the Father and the Son and the Holy Spirit’, 
‘into the Three Holy Persons’, ‘into the Holy Trinity’. The 
meaning which they attached to such solemn words is clear 
from the phrases of vig, ti 

An important inference must be drawn from this interpretation 
of Christ’s command to baptize as interpreted by Greek theology. 
That command does not lay down the express words of a 
Baptismal formula. It reveals a spiritual fact about Baptism 
which is closely related to the final realities of Christian life. 
When we place side by side the phrases BamrioOijva els 1d dvopa 
tod Kuplov (Acts viii 16, xix 5) and Banrifovres airovs els 1d 
tod marpds xal roi viod Kal dylov mvevyaros, we are not 
comparing competing rival formulae. We have to deal with 
a question of Christian theology. Both phrases connote in- 
corporation and union. Christ is the mediator. Those who are 
brought into union with Him are thereby brought into union with 
the Father and with the Holy Spirit. If Baptism, to use the 
phrases of Athanasius, means évw6jva: r@ vig, it must mean also 
owapbijva. ti Oedrntt. He who is ‘baptized into Christ’ is 
‘baptized into the Holy Trinity’. 

III. Hitherto I have left out of account the two passages of 
the Acts where év r@ dvduart occurs. They are:— 

Acts ii 38 peravojoare xal exacros tuav ev dyd- 
part Xpiorod els Trav Guapriv 

x 48 mpocéraker 82 adrovs év Xpicrod 

Do these passages afford us any ground for modifying the 
interpretation of e/s rd dvowa which we have seen reason to adopt ? 

The words év Inood Xpiotod may of course be taken 
to mean ‘by the authority of Jesus Christ’ or the like. The 
thought, it need not be said, is true. He who ‘ baptizes into the 
name of Jesus Christ’ acts by the authority of Christ ; he baptizes 
‘in the name of Christ’, There is no reason why the two 
phrases should not both be used in regard to any valid Baptism. 


1 Comp. Basil adv. Eunom. v (Migne P. G. xxix 761) vaot viod 
mvetparos dyiov elciv mavres of ey ols oixed pia Oedrys Kai pia Kat 
pia warpds Kat viod Kal dyiov mveiparos dd Tod Barricparos dpacpov. 
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But it appears to me that we may justly conclude that the 
more frequent els rd dvoya, interpreted as St Paul interprets the 
words (Gal. iii 27, Rom. vi 3), gives us the meaning of é& r@ 
évépart. May not év ro Xpwrod signify 
‘to be baptized and incorporated in the name of Jesus Christ’? 
And this in truth, if we bear in mind what has been said of the 
meaning of ‘the Name’, is nothing else than ‘to be baptized 
and incorporated in Jesus Christ’. But in my former article 
(pp. 503 ff) I urged ‘ that a secure interpretation of St Matthew’s 
words must be based on the consideration not of the preposition 
only, but of the whole phrase—the preposition and the verb 
itself’. ‘The Aramaic Christian when he used the Aramaic 
word [Snn] and the Greek Christian when he used the Greek 
word [Samri{ew], would never in this particular application 
of the term [i.e. to the Christian rite] lose sight of its primary 
and proper signification “ to immerse”, “to plunge in or into ”.’ 
I compared the words ‘Communion’ and ‘ Confirmation’, which 
with us have the force of quasi-technical religious terms, but 
which yet retain their proper meaning, the former necessarily 
suggesting the ideas of union and participation, the latter the 

idea of strengthening. 

_» Dr Robinson, however, is unable to accept this position. ‘We 
are solely concerned ’, he urges (p. 187), ‘ with the use of the word in 
connexion with religious rites... The notion of immersion has 
practically disappeared before that of ritual cleansing.’ In con- 
firmation of his view he adduces two passages of the Gospels. 
(1) ‘The Judaism of our Lord’s day had its Bamricpods rornplov 
kai feorGy cat xadxlwy (Mark vii 4); that is to say, ceremonial 
washings of vessels.... Even if we do not accept the additional 
item xal xAwév, which in some MSS is appended to the list, yet 
the gloss testifies to a sense of Bazriopds incompatible with actual 
immersion.’ The addition of xal xAwéy, suggested by Lev. xv, is 
a ‘ Western’ interpolation (see Hort /ntroduction, Notes on Select 
Readings p. 25). It is quite in the way of an over-conscientious 
‘scribe to make an addition without very carefully considering 
the language of the content ; ‘Bamricpois . . . Away seems an 
incongruous combination’ (Dr Swete zx /oco). Such an obvious 
addition to the list made by an unthinking copyist does but 
bring out into clearer light the fact that the writer himself does 
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not include in that list anything to which the term Bamricpds in 
its proper sense could not be applied. The cleansing of ‘cups and 
pots and brazen vessels’ had doubtless a ceremonial aspect ; yet 
common household experience shews us, I think, that vessels are 
not cleansed unless they are put into water. Sprinkling them 
would have unsatisfactory results. Again, it would be obvious 
to a copyist, ignorant probably of Jewish life, to substitute the 
familiar word Bantiowvra for the less familiar pavricwvrat ; 
probably he thought that ‘bathing’ would be more effectual 
than ‘sprinkling’. St Mark himself is careful to use the more 
correct word pavricwytat and avoids the word Bantlowyrat. 
(2) The Dean further adduces Luke xi 38 @@avpacer Sri ob mpGrov 
mpd tod dplorov. ‘Such a sentence’, he adds, ‘ could 
not have been written until the verb Bamrifew had ceased in 
common parlance to connote immersion; until, in other words, 
the idea of ceremonial ablution had become paramount.’ There 
is no question that a Jew before a meal ceremonially cleansed 
only his hands by immersing them in water. And a Jew would 
not have described this cleansing by the word éSamrio@n unless 
he had qualified it by the addition of rds xeipas. But St Luke 
was not a Jew nor did he write his Gospel for Jews. He may or 
he may not have known of the Jewish custom of ‘ bathing the 
hands’ before a meal; his Gospel supplies no evidence to shew 
that he was aware of it. The Greeks and the Romans commonly 
bathed before meals. It is sufficient to refer to the passages 
collected by Wetstein? in his note on John xiii 9; e.g. Lucian 
Timon 54 Aovedpuevos adlkorro émt 1d deimvov, Ter. Phormio 
ii 1. 25 Tene asymbolum venire, unctum atque lautum a balneis? 
St Luke then, I believe, writing as a Gentile for Gentiles and 
therefore employing an expression which their own custom would 
make intelligible to them, used the word éSamric6y here in its 
full and proper sense. Unless then I am mistaken, the two 
passages quoted to shew that Bazrifew had lost the sense of 

1 Mayor in his note on Juv. xi 204 quotes Artemidorus i 64 «fra 3) Aovovra 
pd ovtes Kai gor viv 7d Badaveiov ovdiv GAdo émt Another 
explanation seems to me possible though less probable than that given in the text. 
Is St Luke here transferring to the Pharisees a custom of the Essenes? Of them 
Josephus (B. J.ii 8. 5) tells us, dwoAovovra: 7d Wuxpois Hdacw, wal pera ravrny 
dyvelay els oixnya ovviaow, évOa rav 
airol Kadanep els répevos mapayivovra 7d Samvyrhpov. 

N2 
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_‘immersion’ and only connoted some kind of ceremonial cleansing 
with water, in reality are simply instances of the normal use of 
the verb and of the corresponding substantive. 

It would be easy to shew that in the language of writers 
contemporary with the Apostles the word Bamri(ew preserved its 
proper meaning. Let us take the Jewish historian of this age. 
Josephus uses the words Bdmriois and Bamtiopds in reference to 
the work of John the Baptist (xviii v 2 obrw ydp xal riv 
dnodextiy [sc. pi eal trwwv dyaprdduv mapai- 
xpwpévwr add’ ayvela rod Other passages in 
his writings shew what idea the words conveyed to him. He uses 
the verb in Antig. Jud. XV iii 3 in the description of Herod's 
murder of Aristobulus by drowning: tév ols émréraxro 
. Bapodvres det xal BanriCovres Gs év avijxay, 
€ws xal mavtanacw adnonviga. Elsewhere he uses the word in 
a metaphorical sense which is no less clear. Antig. Jud. X ix 4 
BeBanricpévor eis xat ris peOns: de Bello Iud. 
IV iii 3 8) Kal dixa rijs ordoews torepoy éBdnticev médw. 
Unless the word in common parlance maintained its full and 
proper force, such passages are robbed of all meaning. 

But what associations had the word to a Jew in regard to the 
religious rite of baptism? We are not left in doubt. Three 
things were required for the admission of a male proselyte— 
circumcision, baptism, and sacrifice. ‘The person to be 
baptized, having cut his hair and nails, undressed completely— 
made fresh profession of his faith before “the fathers of the 
baptism”... and then immersed completely, so that every part 
of the body was touched by the water’ (Edersheim 7he Life and 
Times of Fesus the Messiah ii pp. 745 f). It is true that the account 
of the rite comes to us in Jewish writings of a date long after the 
Apostolic age. But (1) the mention of sacrifice appears to carry 
the ceremonial back to a time anterior to the destruction of the 
Temple; (2) it is wholly improbable that later Jews introduced 
into this rite details which were, or which would seem to be, an 
imitation of the practice of the hated Christians; (3) we have 
evidence for immersion at a far earlier date. In regard to the 
last point Schiirer (Gesch. des Fiid. Volkes iii p. 132) adduces 
a line (iv 164) in a portion of the Sibylline Oracles which certainly 
seems to be Jewish and to which Justin and Clement of Alexandria 
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refer. The writer calls on men to cease from their wickedness and 
then adds év rorapots Sdov dduas devdorcr. 

There is not the least reason to suppose that John the Baptist 
broke with Jewish custom in his Baptism. He chose as the place 
where he baptized ‘the ever-flowing river’ of the Jordan. His 
converts went down ‘into the Jordan’ (Markig). They came up 
‘out of the water’ (Mark i 10). 

And if from John’s Baptism we turn to Christian Baptism, the 
tenour of the evidence is the same. In the one detailed account 
of a Christian Baptism which we find in the New Testament we 
are expressly told of him who administered and of him who 
received Baptism that xaréBnoav duddrepo els 7d and dvé- 
Bnoav é« rod ddaros (Acts viii 38 f). St Paul could not have 
spoken of Baptism as ‘a burial with Christ’ (Rom. vi 4, Col. ii 12) 
unless the recipient of Baptism had passed beneath the waters of 
his Baptism (see e.g. Bishop Lightfoot on Col. ii 12). 

Whether then we consider linguistic evidence or the evidence 
of Jewish custom! or the evidence of the New Testament as to 
John’s Baptism or as to Christian Baptism, we are confirmed in 
the view, which, to say the least, is a priori probable, that Banri- 
(ew did not among the Jews lose its proper signification, that it 
meant ‘to immerse in or into’, ‘to plunge in or into’. 

Now the point to which I desire to call attention is this. 
In English we transliterate the Greek word Bamrifew; and, 
since the word ‘ baptize’ is with us simply and solely a religious 
technical term, we forget the fact that to the Aramaic Christian 
the Aramaic word, and to the Greek-speaking Christian the 
Greek word, would never in the particular application lose its 
primary and proper meaning. Further, in their versions of the 
New Testament the Syriac and the Egyptian Christians trans- 
lated the word Banrifev. Latin-speaking Christians, though like 
ourselves they commonly transliterated it, yet sometimes used 
as its equivalent the verb “ingere. In the modern German 
New Testament the word faufen is the regular translation of 
Banrl{ew. With ourselves beyond question the word baptize is 
so firmly established and consecrated by immemorial usage that 
in the English Bible and in common religious speech no one 


1 Comp. the name of the Jewish sect }yepoBarnoral (probably = Toble shacharith, 
‘morning-bathers’); see passages collected in Bp Lightfoot’s Col. pp. 368, 402. 
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would dream of suggesting that it should give place to any other 
expression. But the case of the scholar whose business it is 
closely to interrogate words and phrases is different. May he 
not rightly dare to follow the example set him by ancient and 
modern translators in other languages than his own and, instead 
of transliterating, venture to translate the word—Samr((oyres 
avrovs els rd dvoua, ‘immersing them into the Name’? So surely 
a Greek-speaking Christian, familiar with the common meta- 
phorical use of the word Bazriew, would understand the words. 
He would be led to regard the Divine Name as the element, 
so to speak, into which the baptized is ‘immersed ’, to, perceive 
that the outward rite is an immediate parable of a supreme 
spiritual reality. As in the Eucharist the Bread and Wine are 
effectual symbo]s of the Body and Blood of Christ, so in Baptism 
the water which cleanses the body is a type of nothing less than 
God Himself, as the one true and perfect power of spiritual 
cleansing. The natural man being brought into union with God 
is purified. This view of Baptism found expression, I venture 
to suggest, in ancient times (1) in the very ancient custom of 
trine immersion or affusion (see e.g. Didache 7); (2) in the ézi- 
cAnots, the invocation of the Holy Spirit upon the waters of 
Baptism, parallel to the invocation of the Holy Spirit upon the 
Eucharistic elements (comp. Cyril Catech. xxi 3; Migne P. G. 
xxxiii 1089). 

This interpretation, bold as it may seem, may be supported 
by other passages of the New Testament. In Mark i 8 (éya 
tdart, aités 88 Banrice mvedpart dylw), Matt. 
iii 11, Luke iii 16, (év) tveduars dyl» stands in precisely the same 
relation to Bamrice. in regard to Christ’s work as (év) tdatt 
stands to é¢Sdnrwa in regard to John’s work. Again, in John 
iii 5 (ay pH Tis Bdaros Kal mvedparos x.r.d.) ‘the image 
suggested ’, writes Bishop Westcott in his commentary, ‘is that 
of rising, reborn, out of the water and out of that spiritual element, 
so to speak, to which the water outwardly corresponds’. Again, 
in 1 Cor. x 2 (advres els roy Mwvojy éBanricavro [v./. éBanri- 
aOnoav]) it is clear to us, if we recall the use of Banrifer@at in 
Polybius', that we lose the full force of the Apostle’s bold 
metaphor unless we translate rather than transliterate éSamri- 

e.g. iii 72, 4 tws of Barri 
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gavro. Lastly, we must consider two passages of St Paul in 
which, I submit, we must ¢ranslaie if we desire to grasp his. 
words in all their freshness, In Gal. iii 27 (6001 yap els Xprordv 
éBanrladnre Xprordv the thought of ‘immersion into 
Christ’ naturally leads on to that of ‘investiture in Christ’. 
Similarly in Rom. vi 3 (ayvocire dre Soot els Xprordv 
"Inoody, els tov Odvarov abrod ; cvverddnuer ody 
tod Banricparos els tov Odvarov) the idea of ‘immersion into 
Christ’ fitly prepares the way for the idea of ‘ burial with Christ’. 

If this interpretation is correct it supplies us with a key to the 
relation of the two phrases Bamri(ew els td dvoya and Banrifew év 
t@ évépatt. In regard to the physical act we have two construc- 
tions of Bamrifew ; it is followed by «ls or év; e.g. Polybius v 47 
2 avrol 8 in’ aitGy év Trois TéApacw, 
Plutarch de Supers. 3 (166 A) Bdntwov éavrdv eis 
Corresponding to these two constructions we have two construc- 
tions of Banri¢ew when it is used to express the mystical and 
spiritual reality of the divine els rd dvopa 
(‘to immerse into the Name’), Bamrifew re dvdpare (‘to 
immerse iz the Name’). The two phrases are strictly synonymous. 
They both represent the Divine Name as the element into 


1 Dr Robinson, however, contends that when Barri{ew refers to Baptism it is not 
followed by els—eis Hiwp, ‘If my contention is a true one’, he writes (p. 189), ‘it 
will result that Banri{av, as meaning “to cleanse ceremonially with water”, cannot 
ordinarily be followed by the preposition eis in the sense of into”.’ It is true, 
I believe, that among Greek-speaking Christians when év was rarely if ever used, 
and when ¢is was the preposition regularly used, with ‘the Name’, év tar: was 
much more commonly used than eis ddwp or the like, if it was needful to speak of 
‘the water’, This was natural and is entirely consonant with my view. But in 
early times, before the phraseology of Baptism had become stereotyped, this was 
not so. When St Mark is speaking generally of the crowds who came to the 
Baptist, he says of them (i 5) éBamri{ovro im’ abrod év “lopdavp morayg. When, 
however, he gives a detailed and particular account of our Lord’s Baptism he varies 
the phrase that he may give an exact picture of what took place—éamria6n els rv 
"Iopdavnv tnd “Iwavov (i g). That els is here used in its proper sense, implying 
entrance into the submerging stream, appears from the words which follow «al edds 
dvaBaivew éx rod tdaros, Again, we read in the Didache ch. vii Banricate eis 7d 
Svopa rod marpds Kal rod vicd Kat Tod dyiov mvetparos év (avr. BE ph 
(av, eis od Sivacm év Yuxpd, év Here in the 
first sentence «is tdwp (av is avoided because of the immediately preceding eis 7d 
évoya, But in immediate connexion with Bam7ov the proper and, as it were, the 
pictorial preposition eis is used. Comp. Clem. Hom. xi 35, 36 (Migne P. G. ii 300 f) 
pe els Tas ty TH obcas mn yds, ws els dévaov éBamricer .. . 
els rds mAnoiov obcas nnyas Banricas, 
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which or in which the person baptized is ‘immersed ’, the former 
emphasizing the idea of his entrance, so to speak, into the Name, 
the latter the idea of the Name encompassing him. At the same 
time, it must be added, it is always possible to interpret the 
phrase év as pointing to the Divine authority 
by which the act of Baptism is carried out. Thus whether els or 
év is the preposition used, the idea of incorporation is equally 
expressed. It is involved in the whole phrase Bamrifay els 7d 
dvopa or Banrilew év dvdpart. 

It seems right that I should add that I do not regard as on pre- 
cisely the same level the conclusion which I have reached in the 
second part and the suggestion which I have submitted to the 
judgement of scholars in the third part of this article. In the 
former case I believe that I have shewn that the authority of 
St Paul and of Greek theology supports the rendering of 
Matt. xxviii 19, given in the R.V., ‘baptizing them into the 
name’. In the latter case I have submitted an interpretation of 
the phrase which to my own mind possesses great probability but 
which perhaps from the nature of the case cannot be proved, and 
which will doubtless be differently regarded by students. 

One further question must in conclusion be briefly noticed. 
We cannot doubt that our Lord spoke to His disciples in 
Aramaic. In what Aramaic words would this command of His 
be expressed? Probably in these DUD fam ION, ‘baptize 
(immerse, bathe) them in the Name of’. I do not doubt that that 
command included the idea of ‘incorporation in the Name’. It 
may be said truly, as I believe, that the Jewish phrase ‘in the 
Name’ did not among the Jews connote the idea of ‘ incorporation 
in the Name’. But Christ revealed new religious ideas and to 
give them expression He re-minted current language. It may 
well be that He Himself clearly interpreted to His disciples the 
full meaning of His command. However that may have been, 
the fact remains that, when His followers translated into Greek 
the thoughts which they had learned from Him, they chose, as 
the phrase which seemed to them most adequate to express the 
meaning, the words Bamri{ew els td dvowa, and that, as the language 
of St Paul (adopted in significantly varying forms by Greek 
theology) shews, the first generation of Christians found in that 
phrase the ideas of incorporation and union. F. H. ELy. 
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‘ THE old theory of the composition of States was based upon 
the tendency of families to multiply round a central family, whose 


1 The late R. A. Proctor, the astronomer, in the Contemporary Review, June 1879, 
gave the world what must now appear a remarkable instance of insight and predic- 
tion. Having remarked that the Hebrew race derived from their Chaldean ancestors 
a nature worship relating more directly to the heavenly bodies than that of nations 
living under less constant skies; he declared that their myths must of course be 
more essentially astronomical than those of other nations ; and predicted that ‘more 
light will be thrown on the ancient systems of astronomy and astrology by the 
careful study of some of the Jewish Scriptures, and clearer light will be thrown on 
the meaning of these books by the consideration of astronomical and ane 
relations associated with them, than has heretofore been supposed ’. 

During the last few years several German writers have found their way into this 
field of enquiry, and several English theologians are beginning to give it recognition. 
Dr Cheyne frequently quotes Winckler and others, and one need only refer to his 
volume on Bible Problems. Dr A. Jeremias, reviewing Dr Cheyne’s book in the 
Hibbert Journal (October 1905, p. 217), tells us of the light that has come to himself 
concerning ‘ the great world-year’ and ‘ calendar myth’ of the ancients, which per- 
vaded the atmosphere in which the Bible writers lived. In the Expositor for 
January 1906, Mr Stanley A. Cook explains how B. Jacob, of Leipzig, finds a 
certain artificial construction in the Pentateuch—extending to the narratives which 
deal with the tabernacle and the ritual—and is led to an approximation to ‘the 
cosmological theory which has lately attained some prominence among certain 
continental writers’. Mr Cook remarks that this tendency in present O.T, study 
deserves serious consideration. In America, too, Prof. W. Max Miller, in the 
American Antiquarian for March, in reviewing Prof. E. Kénig’s pamphlet on the 
Babylonian Captivity, refers to Dr Stiicken as the real founder of ‘ the new astro- 
mythological system of historiography ’. 

Lastly, let me quote from Dr Cheyne’s article in the Contemporary Review, 
March 1905 :—‘ But it may be well for me to say here as a fact, and not as a mere 
opinion, that the theory which is now advocated by a number of leading German 
Assyriologists, that astral myths are the outer garment of the Biblical stories of 
primitive times (I quote from Hommel), is not the result of mere “ philological 
jugglery ”’, but a fine specimen of concentrated intellectual work, and an attempt, 
by no means wholly unsuccessful, to penetrate to the centre of the Babylonian, 
Canaanitish, and probably to some extent early Israelitish view of the world.’ 

I desire that the following article may be regarded as a tentative essay on these 
lines, I have for many years engaged in such studies ; and I hold in hand a full 
interpretation of the Bible narrative from the Creation to the Flood. The Book of 
Genesis, if read in the light of Geology, reads like false science or childish 
imaginings. In the light of astro-theology it is seen to be a true history of celestial 
change, calendar reform, ritual reconstruction, and religious conflict: and every 
Stage of it can be dated, 
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head represented the original progenitor of them all. The family, 
under the government of a father, was assumed to be the primary 
group—the elementary social unit ; in it were found at once the 
germs of the State and of sovereign authority. Many circum- 
stances recommended this theory, and none more than its apparent 
simplicity. It was easy to find abundant analogies for the pro- 
longation of the family into the State. A family tends to 
multiply families around it, till it becomes the centre of a tribe, 
just as the banyan tends to surround itself with a forest of its 
own offshoots. And it is obvious to follow up this figure by 
remarking that the feelings of kindred which hold families 
together in tribes, tend to bind together in nations, tribes which, 
like the Greek races, trace back their descent to kinsmen.’ 
I take this from J. F. McLennan’s Primitive Marriage chap. ix. 

Mr McLennan holds that, nevertheless, the theory cannot be 
supported. In the first place it is not borne out by history. 
The tribes are numerous whose members claim to be descended 
from a common progenitor. Enquiry, however, everywhere dis- 
closes the fact, that the common progenitor is a fiction—a hero 
or god called into being to explain the tribe. This opinion 
is not uncommon among anthropologists ; we find it, for example, 
in C. O. Miiller’s Doric Race, translator's Preface; in Dr E. B. 
Tylor’s Primitive Culture i 362; and Prof. Kittel of Leipzig, 
who says (Babylonian Excavations and Early Bible History 
pp. 18 and 28)—‘It has come more and more to be regarded 
as proved that the earliest traditions concerning the Patriarchs 
and Tribes of Israel are merely presentations of myths—projec- 
tions of later history into the prehistoric past.’ 

Mr McLennan finds it to be a very widespread practice for 
men to take wives from other tribes ; and this exogamy is even 
religiously enjoined. The women are captured and forcibly 
borne away; or where this is no longer the case the pretence 
of it is kept up as a marriage ceremony. Long custom has 
created a law, and it is now regarded as incest to marry within 
one’s own community; but the original reason, he believes, was 
the scarcity of women, which had arisen from the practice of 
infanticide. Children belonged to their mother, they received the 
mother’s family name, and thus they were exotics or foreigners, 
like the woman herself. The mother’s tribe-name, clan-name, 
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totem or crest-name, might be Buffalo, Badger, Emeu, Bear, 
Turtle, &c.: there seemed to be a general preference for animal’ 
names. Marriage by capture brought many totems into the 
tribe ; but by their names they were known, and it was not 
allowed to take a wife of the same totem-name whether within 
the tribe or without. The animal form may be tatooed on the 
body, or inscribed on the shield ; and those who use such a crest 
—as Bear or Badger—call themselves Bears or Badgers, and 
regard the animal as their ancestor. From reverence or from 
some other motive they shrink from killing and eating it, while 
they have no objection to killing the sacred animal of their 
neighbours. Totemism is almost universal among the natives 
of Australia, among the Red men of America, and is widely 
prevalent in Asia and Africa; while its former existence among 
the early Arabs, and the ancient Greeks and Egyptians can 
also be shewn. It seems to arise naturally at a certain stage 
of human progress; and it would be of much interest to learn 
the true cause. But what chiefly concerns us in the present 
enquiry is to ascertain, if we can, the origin of the tribal division 
among nations, and especially in Israel. Such investigations as 
those of Mr McLennan seem to demand the existence of different 
tribes to start with: tribes so distinct as to have diverse names 
and to be often hostile to one another. How do they get their 
names, and why do they happen to be, in so many nations, 
exactly four or twelve? 

A Parable-—Long ago, in a pastoral region of Asia, a small 
community, descendants of the Sabeans, erected a tabernacle 
for their religious rites, and pitched their tents round about it. 
The door of the tabernacle faced the east; and the people were 
grouped east, west, north and south, according to their families. 
There were some priestly duties, of course; and as the holy 
house had to be protected, the attendants were armed men. 
In actual practice the whole community might have to be pro- 
tected at the same time, and for this reason the guards must be 
fairly numerous. In the earlier days the duties were undertaken 
in turn by the men of each quarter of the camp or settlement, the 
four filling out the year. But when the population had multi- 


plied, twelve companies of guards in rotation did monthly 
service. 
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These guards, isolated in the midst of a vast circle, and watchful 
while others slept, became familiar with many conspicuous stars, 
and most of all with the group or constellation which culminated 
at midnight in the middle of their term of service. As the nights 
followed one another they watched it slowly pass; and measured 
their own remaining time of public duty. Meanwhile they saw, 
ascending close behind it, the constellation which would bring 
them relief—because, simultaneously would arrive the next batch 
of men. Naturally each company was becoming associated with 
a particular month of the year, and identified with the zodiacal 
constellation of that month, though there had not been any plan 
to bring about such a result. If the constellation had a name— 
as the Ram, the Snake, the Antelope—the men might begin to 
be called Antelopes, Snakes, &c. 

Sacrifices were offered, and were a charge assessed on all. 
The guards, too, must be fed, and it was the duty of all families 
to contribute. Each of the eleven Sections carried to them a 
share of food from its own farm or communal field. One brought 
sheep and lambs, another wheat or barley: the contributions 
comprised lentils, apples and grapes, poultry, eggs, and goats’ 
milk, every production, according to the special cultivation. 
Families engaged in hunting and trapping offered rabbits, hares, 
and game. There was generous provision, and no ground of 
complaint. Yet one thing was always wanting, and every com- 
pany of guards felt it in turn: they looked in vain for the article 
of food which it was their own special occupation to produce. It 
is not certain that it was not this industry which gave them their 
totem-names, afterwards bestowed also upon their star-groups. 
In their absence on camp service there was less of this commodity 
produced, and the little was wanted by their women-folk. In 
this way their month of service involved an enforced abstinence 
from their own accustomed food or dainty, their speciality, the 
flesh of the animal which gave them their crest. Because of the 
religious obligation they submitted willingly to the self-denial ; 
and even after they returned to their homes were inclined to 
persevere in it. 

It is interesting to watch social developements and observe the 
emergence of unexpected results. The people we are speaking 
of, when they made twelve companies to guard their tabernacle, 
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each for one month, did not foresee that they would be led 
in consequence to new customs of marriage. Yet so it was. 
A man’s absence from home was practically a temporary divorce 
a mensa et toro. He had to trust his wife’s virtue. When children 
were born in his house the neighbours would say: We know who 
the mother is! Descent would be more conveniently reckoned 
through the mother; though perhaps this had been so, even 
before. The men had daughters as well as wives ; the younger 
men had sisters at home. If they marry during the service 
month of their clan, they must necessarily accept the men of 
other clans. Young men of other clans made raids on the clan 
denuded of its fighting men, and carried off the young women 
willy nilly. Some of the maidens, however, were not averse, 
and arranged dances, although they knew that they might be 
‘surprised’ and captured. To this practice also the fathers 
and brothers had to reconcile themselves, as being incidental 
to their tabernacle service. In their turn they would make 
raids on others: and by and by it would seem to be the only 
right thing. 

In course of time the twelve monthly companies became distinct 
tribes. A later developement was to leave all tabernacle duties— 
priestly and soldierly—to one tribe in perpetuity; and then of 
course this tribe received the gifts in support continually. 

The words of our parable are ended. We confess it to be 
an imaginary story, for which we cannot quote contemporary 
historical authorities. Yet as it would appear to account for 
tribal divisions and totem standards, we may usefully bring 
together some of the scattered facts which seem to support it. 
It is not pretended that nothing has hitherto been done; but it 
may safely be said that very little has been finally settled. 
Tribal constitution is discussed, but there is no answer to the 
question why the divisions should so often be four or twelve. 
Max Miiller held that a totem was a clan mark: but how 
come the clans? Mr Andrew Lang conjectures that the early 
inhabitants of the earth lived in small groups, and they fixed 
animal names on one another in derision. Messrs Spencer and 
Gillen, living among the Blacks of Australia, have discovered 
some totem practices inconsistent with the previous ideas of 
anthropologists. It remains the case, as confessed by Mr Howitt 
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in 1888, that to explain the rise of totemism is as yet one of the 
unperformed tasks of investigators. The present paper will only 
have to do with totems incidentally: its principal aim is to find 
some clue to the tribal arrangement in Israel. 

Divisions of 12 and 4.—When we observe that many of our 
towns are built with main streets making a cross east and west, 
north and south, and having a cathedral or an ancient cross in 
the middle, we are reminded of the Hebrew camp in the wilderness, 
or an American Indian arrangement. It is remarkable that 
tribes of men whom we deem barbarous are often more regardful 
of the cardinal points than we are ourselves. After the fashion 
of barbarians they are also very religious. Dr Louis H. Morgan, 
in his work on Ancient Society’, tells us that the American Indian 
tribes in general held religious festivals at particular seasons of 
the year, which were observed with forms of worship, dances, and 
games. Among the Iroquois each gens furnished a number of 
‘Keepers of the Faith, both male and female, who together were 
charged with the celebration of these festivals. These Indians 
have their phratries or brotherhoods; and these are subdivided 
into two or more gentes, comprising persons of the same family 
relationship and ancestry ; or perhaps gentes were first and were 
combined into phratries. 

‘The pueblo of Mexico was divided geographically into four 
quarters, each of which was occupied by a lineage, a body of 
people more nearly related by consanguinity among. themselves 
than they were to the inhabitants of the other quarters, Pre- 
sumptively each lineage was a phratry...’ In the brief account 
of these quarters at the foundation of Mexico, Herrara proceeds 
as follows: ‘When this was done, the idol ordered a priest to bid 
the chief men divide themselves, with their kindred and followers, 
into four wards or quarters, leaving the house that had been built 
for him to rest in the middle, and each party to build as they liked 
best. These are the four quarters of Mexico nowcalled St John, 
St Mary the Round, St Paul and St Sebastian. That division 
being accordingly made, their idol again directed them to dis- 
tribute among themselves the gods he should name’ (Morgan 
p. 198). ‘Among the Village Indians of Mexico and Central 
America the phratry must have existed, reasoning upon general 

2 Macmillans, 1877. 
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principles, and have been a more fully developed and influential 
organization than among the Iroquois. The four “ lineages” of the 
Tlascalans who occupied the four quarters of the pueblo of 
Tlascala, were, in all probability, so many phratries. Each had 
a distinct military organization, a peculiar costume and banner, 
and its head war-chief, who was its general military commander. 
They went forth to battle by phratries. ... The Aztecs in like 
manner, of the four quarters of Mexico, were distinguished from 
each other by costumes and standards, and went out to war as 
separate divisions.’ Regarding the government of the Aztecs 
Brasseur de Bourbourg remarks generally that ‘ nearly all the 
towns or tribes are divided into four clans or quarters whose chiefs 
constitutethe Great Council ’(pp.98, 203). DrJ.G. Frazer (Zotemism 
81) tells us that when a North American tribe is on the march, 
the members of each totem-clan camp together, and the clans 
are arranged in a fixed order in camp, the whole tribe being 
arranged in a great circle or in several concentric circles. When 
the tribe lives in settled villages or towns, each clan has its 
separate ward. 

Among the ancient Greeks—so far removed from these Indians 
in time and place—tradition said that in the days of Cecrops 
there had been twelve clans or divisions of the people ; and that, 
first, Amphictyon brought their representatives to meet at a 
round table, and then Erechtheus invited them all to a Pan- 
athenaic festival. It was part of the business of Erechtheus, how- 
ever, to drive a chariot with four horses abreast ; and ‘these things 
are an allegory’. There were four chief tribes of the Hellenes, 
whose progenitors were said to be sons of Hellen. The legend 
used to be regarded as historical, but Dr E. B. Tylor classes it 
with the eponymic myths of other nations (Prim. Cult. i 364). 
Taking a single city of Greece, the four tribes of the Athenians 
were each organized in three phratries, each phratry composed 
of thirty gentes. Suidas, who gives this information, adds that 
these numbers were derived from the four seasons, the twelve 
months, and the three hundred and sixty days of the year 
(G. Cornewall Lewis Astron. of the Ancients p. 17 Note). 

In the Book of Genesis the sons of Ishmael are not merely 
individuals, for their names are given to us ‘by their villages, 
and by their encampments; twelve princes according to their 
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nations’ (Gen. xxv 16). In Assurbanipal’s account of his 
eighth expedition, we have mention of the ‘ twelve districts which 
were in Elam’ and ‘fourteen cities, royal seats’ (George Smith 
Hist. of Assurb. p. 222). 

How comes the prevalence of the number 12? We have in 
Israel the historical record of monthly service of military com- 
panies, and service in turn by ‘courses’ of priests, In the early 
years of the monarchy we find the military organization begun 
by Saul and then greatly developec by David. ‘The Host’ was 
the whole available military force of Israel, consisting of all males 
capable of bearing arms, and was summoned only for war. There 
were twelve divisions who were held to be on duty month by 
month ; and over each of them presided an officer, selected for 
this purpose, from the other military bodies formed by David 
(Stanley Fewish Church Lect. xxiii). The only standing army 
had for its nucleus David’s 600 heroes or mighty men ; and when 
it became divided into three, and these again by ten, each band 
of twenty had its officer—‘ the thirty ’"—.and each 200 its superior 
officer ‘the three’. There were also courses of priests appointed 
in David's reign (1 Chron. xxiv 1-19 ; 2 Chron. xxiii 8 ; Lukei 5); 
and although their term of service was but one week, and not a 
month, the number twelve seems to emerge. The twenty-four 
courses were made up from two great priestly houses, rivals in 
a measure, each of which was apparently entitled to twelve. 
Both the priestly and the military arrangements of -the days of 
the monarchy appear to look back to earlier time, and derive 
something from tradition. In Greece ‘the sacrifices at Elis were 
conducted by a priest, who held office for one month, and by the 
seers, the libation officers, the Interpreter of Antiquities, the 
flute-player and the woodcutter’ (Paus. v, xv). Among the 
Hebrews, had not the priests in the olden time served the tabernacle 
month by month ? 

That chapel of the Mexicans, with the idol in it, would demand 
some priestly service and require some soldierly guardianship. 
The tabernacle of Israel in the wilderness was served by priests, 
and both served and guarded by Levites. The Levites, as we 
know, were essentially a military caste—‘a band of determined 
soldiers, each with his sword by his side, ready to defend and 
avenge the Divine Presence at the risk of their lives, against traitors 
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within or enemies without the camp’ (Stanley, Lect. xxxvi). And 
they needed to be that ; for they would be called upon sometimes 
to carry the ark into the battlefield (1 Sam. iv 3, 5, v 2, xiv 18; 
2 Sam. xi 11). Such duties and risks, we may fairly suppose, 
were at one time undertaken by all the able-bodied men of the 
nation in turn. In the wilderness, although the priests and 
Levites render public service all the year round, the Israelites are 
already divided into twelve tribes, and it is revealed to us that 
formerly each tribe took its turn. 

We have a description of that orderly encampment which 
called forth the passionate burst of Balaam’s admiration: ‘ How 
goodly are thy tents, O Jacob, and thy tabernacles, O Israel!’ 
The Holy Tent is in the middle, and there are three tribes on the 
east side, three on the west, three north and three south. The 
ground plan would be just like that of an Indian zodiac, which 
is made square instead of circular, with the Sun in the centre. 
When on the march the groups are headed severally by the tribes 
of Reuben, Judah, Dan and Ephraim, each carrying a standard. 
What these ensigns were we are informed by Aben Ezra and 
Jonathan Ben Uzziel: the Targum of Jonathan tells us that 
Reuben carried a bull, Judah a lion, Dan an eagle or a basilisk, 
and Ephraim a man. Taking the basilisk as equivalent to a 
scorpion, these four signs also headed the four quarters of the 
zodiac, and introduced the seasons some thousands of years ago. 
The tribe of Levi is not in either of these four divisions, but 
carries and guards the tabernacle in the midst of them, and 
performs these duties at all seasons of the year. But this had 
not always been so; and the Books of Moses contain many 
references to the former participation of all the tribes. At first, 
and as long as primitive customs prevailed among the Hebrews, 
the head of each family performed the sacerdotal functions ; and 
it is related in the narrative of the exodus that the chief of every 
house performed all the rites connected with the paschal sacrifice. 
The ‘ young men of the children of Israel ’, who assisted Moses in 
the ceremonies of the covenant, were any that were deemed most 
fit for the task (Exod. xxiv). Kalisch conceives that the Levites 
gradually devoted themselves entirely to priestly pursuits, which 
at once secured subsistence to themselves and relieved the chiefs 
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interfering with their general occupations. They assumed, in the 
course of time, the rights of spiritual primogeniture, and boldly 
represented themselves, in religious matters, as substitutes for the 
Israelites. Yet this was, not unjustly, regarded as pretentious 
arrogance by the Reubenites, the oldest of the Hebrew tribes, 
which naturally claimed its religious privileges. A struggle ensued 
from which the Levites came forth victorious (Num. xvi 1 sqq.).? 
Dr M. Flinders Petrie, speaking of the tribes in the desert, 
says: ‘Their fixation may well be due to a monthly corvée 
of forced labour in Egypt’ (Expositor Aug. 1905). It seems 
hardly to have occurred to expositors that the secret of tribal 
division may lie hidden in the Hebrew word mazzaroth (or 
mazzaloth), a word of astronomical significance. ‘Canst thou 
bind the sweet influences of Pleiades, or loose the bands of 
Orion? Canst thou bring forth Mazzaroth in his season? or 
canst thou guide Arcturus with his sons?’ (Job xxxviii 31, 32). 
The precise meaning of the word has troubled translators. Is it 
a term for the twelve zodiacal signs, or for the seven planets? 
Does it relate to annual phenomena, or to diurnal? Mr Fox 
Talbot finds the Assyrian word Mazarta, meaning a watch, 
and infers a derivation from satzar or nazar ‘to watch’, as in 
Psalm xli 3 ‘Watch the door of my lips’ (my3, &c.). The 
usual term for ‘watchmen’ is O0"y3, which also means ‘ watch- 
towers’ on the hills and ‘ watch-houses’ in the fields. The same 
verb is very common in Assyrian, and is often applied to astro- 
nomical observation. Mr Fox Talbot’s conclusion is that the 
Mazzaroth of Job were probably the Constellations which, 
by coming successively to the meridian, marked the watches 
of the night, the hours at which the sentinels had to be changed.” 
Prof. Schiaparelli, the Italian astronomer, sees some difficulty 
in the way of this: the problem is not so simple as some might 
think, besides which some means would be wanted which were 
also applicable when the sky was clouded over. How much 
more likely that the watchers who were to change guard were 
the monthly contingent! The annual succession of the Twelve 
Signs, magnificently conducting the seasons, possesses a grandeur 
worthy of the poetry of Job, and of the companion phrases of 
' Kalisch on Leviticus i 395. 2 Trans. Soc. Bibl. Archaeol. i 339. 
°G, Schiaparclli Astronomy in the Old Testament Eng. transl. p. 81. 
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the passage :—Canst thou bind the cluster of the Pleiades [herald 
stars of spring], or loose the bands of Ophiuchus' [where the 
autumn equinox is made fast]? Canst thou lead forth the 
Constellations of the Zodiac in their season [bringing up hidden 
stars from the South]? Or canst thou guide the Bear with her 
train [in the North]? 

The Association of the Tribes of Israel with the Signs and 
Seasons, thus suggested to us by more than one circumstance, 
may be strengthened by shewing that the Twelve of the zodiac 
were assigned a personality like the eponyms. If they were 
regarded with religious reverence they would be the Fathers of 
their worshippers, by the same way of thought as made the 
worshippers of Chemosh to be called his sons and daughters 
(Num. xxi 29). It would be perilous to attempt any proof from 
etymology that the names of the tribes of Israel were originally 
coincident with the names of the months. It is less hazardous 
to maintain that a special personality was attributed to each 
of the twelve constellations. In Persia and elsewhere the stars 
and their time-periods were ruled by great angels; and it was 
natural to identify the angel with the star. In Greece many 
of the months were plainly named from gods—’AmoAAémas in 
Elis, “Apeos in Bithynia, ’Apreplovws in many states, &c. (see 
Lewis Astron. of the Ancients p. 23). In Assyria we read in the 
Creation Legend, ‘He arranged the year according to the 
bounds that he defined. For each of the twelve months three 
constellations he fixed’. Diodorus Siculus says that each sign 
had its deity. It follows that the animal forms under which the 
signs are represented are symbols of the divinities. In the Persian 
zodiac, as in our own, they were the Lamb (or the Ram), the 
Bull, the Twins, the Crab, the Lion, &c. It might easily come 
about that a military company associated with the Lion month 
would blazon the lion on their shields and become known as the 
Lion tribe. Plutarch suggested that the worship of animals may 
have arisen from the custom of representing them on standards. 
Diodorus explains the worship of animals by the myth that the 
gods, being at one time hard pressed by the giants, concealed 
themselves for awhile under the form of animals, which in con- 


* Probably Prometheus Bound. See the argument in G. St Clair Myths of 
Greece. 
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sequence became sacred.' Under varying views the fact is 
recognized that the constellations are furnished with animal 
names; and behind the animal form, there was believed to be 
a divinity. That divinity was the progenitor of his worshippers. 
Dr Sayce finds that a common phrase in Assyrian texts is this: 
‘The man the son of his god’ ; and of these deities, one is repre- 
sented as a Fish, another as an Antelope, &c. In the Hebrew 
Scriptures even Malachi calls a heathen woman the daughter of 
a strange god (Mal. ii 11). 

Mr R. A. Proctor, the astronomer, in an essay explaining the 
shield of Hercules, the shield of Achilles, &c., reminds us that 
the temple domes of ancient days were made to represent the 
heavens. He reasonably conjectures that on these shields we 
have many of the starry figures reproduced, besides the pursuits 
of hunting, pasturing, sowing, ploughing, and harvesting. 

Facob’s Blessing.—Taken by itself, there is nothing incredible 
in the statement that the patriarch Jacob had twelve sons, and 
lived to see one of them famous. At first we may be inclined to 
match the fact by the instance of Ishmael, who was the father of 
twelve sons, all princes. Further thought may shew us that the 
second case does not add to the credibility of the first, but rather 
the contrary. It strengthens the argument for allegory, In what 
sense were the twelve brothers the sons of Jacob? 

In any case we are led to associate Jacob’s sons with the 
zodiacal signs. Joseph’s dream likens his family to the sun and 
moon and the twelve stars; and the twelve stars were under- 
stood by Philo to be the month representatives (On Dreams sent 
from God: see Robert Brown Eridanus p. 57). Hecataeus 
of Abdera also, speaking of Moses, says,—‘ He divided the people 
into twelve tribes, because he regarded twelve as the most perfect 
number, agreeing as it does with the number of months that 
complete the year.’ Our chief justification, however, is found 
in the terms of Jacob’s prophetic blessing (Gen. xlix), which 
borrows all its phrases from zodiacal suggestions. The great 
era to which astronomic legend looks back is that of the vernal 
equinox in Taurus. The year began in spring, and the first of 
the signs was the Bull, as we now feign the spring to begin with 
the Ram. Accordingly, Jacob appears inclined to liken his eldest 

» Discussed in Lubbock Origin of Civilization chap. vi. 
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son Reuben to the Bull, for he ascribes to him that excellency 
of power which in the Blessing of Moses belongs to the wild ox 
(Gen. xxxiii 17). The second quarter begins of course. with the 
fourth sign: the fourth sign is Leo, the fourth son is Judah, and 
‘Judah is a lion’s whelp’. Dan, who is described as ‘an adder 
in the path’, suits very well the Scorpion, the seventh sign, and 
he is the seventh in the order of blessing, although the fifth in 
the order of birth. The seventh month begins the second half 
of the year; it became in fact the first month of the civil year 
of the Jews; and some commentators have noticed that a sort 
of secondary leadership is ascribed to Dan. Thus we have a good 
start: but before we get all round, difficulties crowd upon us, 
and we falter. Why is the fifth son taken seventh in the order 
of blessing? If Reuben is identified with Taurus how comes he 
to have a characteristic of Aquarius, ‘ unstable as water’? What 
is meant by Simeon and Levi being ‘ brethren’ when they belong 
to a group of four and are not twins; and how came they to 
‘slay a man’ and ‘hough an ox’? For some of the twelve 
brothers it is difficult to find any place in the circle, to fit their 
characters; or even to know what place was intended for them, 
since the order of the names varies. They are the sons of four 
mothers, and something seems to depend on that: but if we 
think to group them under the four seasons we are baulked 
again. They are not in groups of three. Reuben with Taurus 
might open the spring ; and Judah in Leo would go well with 
summer ; but both are of the same mother. Leah’s first family 
of children are four; Rachel’s children are only two; and 
between them are some who seem to be of lesser dignity, as 
the sons of two handmaids. With four sons of Leah, two 
of Bilhah, and two of Zilpah; then two more of Leah’s own, 
and two of Rachel’s, we cannot claim any obvious correlation 
with the four seasons. We are perplexed by what seems to 
be a tangle; and no one has been able to solve the problem 
satisfactorily. 

We have to seek our clue in astronomy; and nothing can 
be done until we learn something of the early history of the 
science, and the features of the early calendars. The year 
was divided into four quarters some time before the subdivision 
into twelve months, and that is why the first group of the sons 
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of Jacob are four in number. The defective calendar of the 
‘Vague Year ’, allowing the zodiac to revolve factitiously, brought 
one quarter into the place of another; and that mixes the signs 
together and makes Reuben to be Bull and Waterman at the 
same time. Let us call to our aid a few facts and dates. 

Records and legends concur in their indication that the ancient 
astronomy dated from the time when the equinox of spring passed 
out of Gemini into Taurus. The summer sign was Leo, the 
autumn was Scorpio, and winter Aquarius. This era, as I have 
elsewhere shewn, may be reasonably fixed at 4437 B.C. Then, 
since the sun occupies 2,156 years in traversing one sign, the 
equinox would enter Aries in 2281 B.C., and be passing out of 
‘the first point of Aries’ into the thirtieth point or degree of 
Pisces in 125 B.C. It was in 125 B.C. that Hipparchus, the 
astronomer, observed the equinox to be in the first point of Aries. 
Whatever the merits of the calendar founded in 4437 B.C., it had 
only gone on for 195 years when a new era was adopted, namely 
that of the ‘Vague Year’ of the Egyptians. Their New Year’s 
Day was at midsummer, when the rising of the Nile waters was 
heralded by the rising of the star Sothis (or Sirius) a little before 
thesun, The year was reckoned at 365 days, and as there was no 
bissextile or other intercalary, the festival was held one day too 
soon in the fourth year, and two days too soon in the eighth year, 
getting more and more out of accord with the star. It went the 
whole round of the seasons in 1,460 years (four times 365) and 
returned to the starting-place, when it was once more in accord with 
Sothis. This period was the Sothic Cycle, or Great Year. Its 
institution appears to have been in 4242 B.C., an era to which the © 
Samaritans looked back as the date of creation. Time or reckoning 
began then ; and if we follow the moving festiva] round and round, 
the first cycle brings us to 2782 B.C.; the completion of the 
second, in 1322 B.C., is known as the Era of Menephthes; and 
when we come round the third time, in 137 A.D., Censorinus tells 
us that a Phoenix Period is ended. The fabled phoenix bird, 
accustomed to revive from its ashes, was an astronomical cycle ; 
and although any recurring period might claim the name, Tacitus 
and others give the period of the phoenix as 1,460 years (Tacit. 
Ann. i 6). 

The Blessing of Jacob has to be read in relation to the Great 
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Year, and it contemplates the state of things which existed when 
one cycle had been completed, and a second was three-quarters 
round. We have to assume the course of things to have been as 
follows :—The fortunes of Leah are bound up with the Vague 
Year, and those of Rachel with the Tropical. Starting with the 
Sothic era 4242 the first four sons of Leah are named as the four 
quarters, not the first four months ; and Judah correlates with the 
lion, not because Leo is the fourth month from Taurus, but because 
Leo is the fourth quarter, moving the reverse way. 


LEO 
Summer 


4-_Judah 


SCORPIO 3. euben TAURUS 
Autumn Spring 


2. Simeon 
AQUARIUS 
Winter 
When the year is too short the movement of the festival is of 
course retrograde, and the order of the quarters is—Spring, Winter, 
Autumn, Summer, Reuben goes with spring, and Judah with 
summer; but between them we have Simeon and Levi, The 
completion of the cycle gives rise to great searchings of heart. 
The Great Year has seen the New Year Festival carried backward 
through all the seasons, and now that it has come home again, it 
is found that a whole year has been lost in the reckoning: it 
requires 1461 Sothic years to equal 1460 Tropical. In Egypt, 
although the common people follow the Sothic reckoning, the 
priests keep time by the Tropical. The difference is that, begin- 
ning with a summer festival—let us say, on the 1st of July—the 
*Sothic’ people keep to the calendar date, which goes wandering 
backward through the seasons, and pretend that it carries the 
season and the sign with it; while the Tropical people adhere to 
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the solstice and allow the calendar to bring a succession of dates 
for the festival. By the second method the festival advances 
through the months of the calendar, in the natural order, though 
keeping to its season ; and may be said to revolve, in the opposite 
direction from the first. This adherence to the solstice is the 
right way ; it is the way of the wise priests of Egypt. There is 
a party in favour of reform. It is now the year 2782 B.C., and 
the first Sothic Cycle is ended. Which way shall things move 
for the future ? 

The decision is indicated in the brief statement that Leah ‘ left 
bearing’ (for a time). The new time is not to be like the old. 
Leah has given four sons to the Vague-year cycle. Rachel 
espouses the Tropical Year, and will send the festival through the 
months in the natural order. Unable herself (we shall presently 
see why), she gives to Jacob her handmaid Bilhah, and Bilhah’s 
sons are the fifth and sixth born to Jacob. They correspond to 
the fifth and sixth quarters; starting from the summer (where 
Judah is) and taking their positions at the autumn and winter 
points (the right way round). In this way Dan displaces Levi, 
and Naphtali supersedes Simeon. Half the second cycle is com- 
pleted, and we have arrived at the year 2052 B.C. 

Before this time, however, the vernal equinox had entered 
Aries—in 2281—and the world was everywhere perturbed. No 
event of ancient times had a more revolutionary effect on the 
rituals of the current worship. It was as though Zeus was dead. 
Taurus is no longer the proper image of the Deity, but Aries 
rather ; Jupiter-Ammon must have ram’s horns, and what not. 
When things are at length adjusted, the Ram equinox, 2281 B.c., 
becomes a new era, in true succession to the Bull beginning, of 
4437- It is realized that Nature herself has struck the note 
of true time, and discredited the Vague Year as artificial. The 
existing calendar is wrong at all points, and the Tropical ritual 
is affected as well as the Sothic. As the Ram occupies the place 
where Reuben was, so the Goat and not the Waterman is now at 
the winter solstice, the birth-place of Bilhah’s son Naphtali. The 
two sons of Bilhah, although counted to Rachel, are not Rachel’s 
own, for Rachel is the Ewe, the Lamb (5%)—the same astro- 


nomically as the Ram—and all the quarters and signs are shifted 
round. 
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The adherents of the Vague Year, seeing their opportunity, 
adopted the new era, and set out again with their year of 
365 days, having its festival tied to the calendar first day. 
Drifting backwards through the seasons it favoured the fortunes 
of Leah, and in due time two more sons were born—viz. Gad 
at the spring point, and Asher at that of winter. Yet these are 
offspring of the handmaid Zilpah, and not Leah’s own, because 
they are counted in the Cancer-Aries succession, and not from 
Leo-Taurus in the old way. The birth of Asher brings us down 
to B.C. 1916. Meantime, since the calendar is running in the 
old Sothic way, Leah must have two more children given to 
her on her own account. These are Issachar and Zebulun, 
to be correlated with the Bull and the Waterman. This only 


brings us to the year 2038, and not to 1916, the true winter point 
established by the recent reform. Leah seems to reach that 
point with the birth of a daughter—Dinah—and then she ‘left 
bearing’ again. There would not have been a seventh son until 
1671. Rachel, the Ewe, and Jacob’s favourite, is to have two 
sons on her own account, and that will complete the list, 
Looking at our diagram, starting from 2281, and remembering 
that Rachel moves the right way of the seasons, we judge that 
Joseph will be born close by the Crab in 1916, and Benjamin 
near the Scales in 1550. We need not, indeed, use these terms 
of mere approximation ; for since the Taurus era (4437 B.C.) 
preceded the Sothic era by 195 years, all the signs are about 
three degrees in advance of the places marked. In the Ebers 
papyrus the year 1550 is referred to as a noted era, an era in 
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which some astronomical coincidence occurred. Measuring by 
the Sothic Cycle, and in the way followed by Leah and her 
maid, 1550 B.C. brings us to the autumn equinox, and shews 
the second cycle three-quarters gone. But going with Rachel 
we find Benjamin to be born (in 1550) in a place near Libra; 
and Rachel dies. We are not to expect any more members of 
the Ewe or Lamb line, in the present story. Or the meaning 
may be that Rachel dies because she has yielded to child- 
bearing of this sort. The equinox in Aries should have for 
its successor the equinox in Pisces, after long time. There ought 
not to be any Sothic family. In Grecian story we should come 
next to the Siege of Troy (1550-365 = 1185). 

Jacob’s blessing contemplates the state of things in B.C. 1550; 
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and views the calendar confusion in its religious aspect. Ritual 
and fasts and feasts had to be in accordance with the seasons 
and the stars; and the Vague Year was always wrong, from 
start to finish. When it was half-way through it declared 
summer in midwinter, and spring in autumn. Being three- 
quarters elapsed, it now brings Reuben and the Bull into the 
place of Judah and the Lion, and works similar confusion all 
round. Jacob addresses Reuben as his first-born, the first-fruits 
of his union with Leah, and as possessing the dignity and power 
belonging to the eldest son. At the same time Reuben is unstable 
as water, for he has yielded his own proper place to Simeon and 
the Waterman. In the spring of the year, although the sun is 
in Taurus, the calendar is telling the people that it is winter and 
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they are under the Waterman. Melville, in his Veritas, taking 
his plate from the Atlas of Alexander Jamieson (1820), repre- 
sents Reuben as Aquarius. Flammarion also, in his History of 
the Heavens, makes the same identification. At the beginning 
of this second cycle, when Jacob was associated with Bilhah, and 
the New Year festival began to move the other way, the lapse 
of one quarter saw Reuben’s sin—he ‘went up to his father’s 
couch’ ; for the solstice was the resting-place and secret chamber 
of the sun. He has forfeited this primogeniture ; though he found 
advocates (Deut. xxxiii 6). Coming to Simeon, the second son, 
we see that, in his own place, he now has Levi with him: 
‘Simeon and Levi are brethren’; yet Levi in usurping a place 
at the winter solstice has slain the Man of the sign, and Simeon 
in annexing the spring equinox has disabled the Bull. They 
cannot escape punishment, however. Dan and Naphtali, of the 
second Cycle, have superseded them ; and in the land of Canaan 
they will be scattered, without tribal territory. Judah alone, 
out of the first group of four, is approved without qualification. 
The solstice Ruler gave law to the Egyptians; and Judah is 
the solstice. He is no mere month nor sign; and he has not 
moved. The year begins with him, and he is lord of the year ; 
the mere quarter divisions are subordinate. The Lion in the 
heavens behind him represents him well. He reigns as lord of 
the year, and shall rule as long as ever the solstice is in Leo. 
When it comes to the Cancer border a new Era will begin, 
for the equinox simultaneously arrives at Aries; and the leader- 
ship will be given to Ephraim, whose Holy Place shall be Shiloh. 
Meantime, although the calendar pretends that Judah has changed 
characters like his brothers, and the vineyards of autumn are his 
through the factitious revolution of the signs, he is not made 
drunken like Noah, but has washed his garments in wine. 

That the first four sons should lose prominence seems thus 
to be explained by two causes: they were associated with the 
remoter time; and their successors were introduced by the 
inevitable movement of the stellar signs. 

Of these successors we need not attempt to shew the stellar 
connexions in detail: but we may take one or two. Dan, 
although the fifth son, is taken seventh in Jacob’s blessing ; 
and his place in Scorpio belongs to the seventh month. The 
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promise that ‘Dan shall judge his people’ assigns him a leader- 
ship second only to that of Judah; and this is appropriate to his 
factitious place in the Waterman sign, for the adherents of the 
Sothic calendar claimed that to be the original starting-point. 
Levi has been there already, and taught the Law (Deut. xxxiii 10). 
In the Waterman sign, however, Dan will do mischief: his 
scorpion, or the coluber snake close by (see Drummond's 
Oedipus Iudaicus pp. 20, 208), will bite the heels of those 
horses which have their place just above Aquarius, on ‘the 
celestial globe. Take one other name.. Joseph has been made 
strong by the Mighty One (comp. xlix 24 with xlviii 3)—by 
El Shaddai, the Deity as revealed to Abram and associated 
with the winter solstice. The sign of Sagittarius is wrongfully 
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placed in Pisces, and Joseph is sorely grieved with the archers 
(i.e. through the opposition in the calendar, and therefore in 
the monthly ritual). 

The Blessing on Foseph’s sons—The prophecy in Gen. xlviii 
appears to be independent of that in xlix,and proper to be taken 
later. Of course the grandsons of Jacob come after the sons. 
In chap. xlix the patriarch blesses Joseph, whereas in chap. xlviii 
Joseph gives place to his sons. We have two instead of one, and 
the younger brother placed before the elder, while their uncle 
Benjamin seems to be pushed out of the circle to make room 
for them. We have seen that Jacob’s sons were not allocated 
to the twelve months, but to the quarters; and although the 
precession of the equinoxes brought another set of four into 
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prominence, all the eight were leaders of the quarters. Joseph 
was not one of them, and his sons were not mentioned. We 
seem now to have intermediate months brought in—a system 
of twelve months instead of four quarters—and the reform or 
addition is borrowed from Egypt, whereas all that went before 
was from Mesopotamia. We have seen that in chap, xlix the 
vision of the Patriarch contemplates the Vague Year, as it was 
in 1687 B.C., with the Sothic Cycle calendar twisting the seasons 
three-quarters round (in the backward direction); and the con- 
ventional fallacy that the equinox remains in Taurus, In blessing 
the sons of Joseph the seer realizes that the equinox has long 
since passed into Aries, It did so in 2281; and half a cycle had 
passed when Benjamin was born in 1550. This important era 
{mentioned as such in the Ebers papyrus) is probably the date 
here contemplated, to which Jacob desires to see calendar and 


Aquariy: 

Winter 
ritual properly adjusted. In the calendar of Joseph the two sons 
stand between Aquarius and Taurus, and are going from spring 
to winter, a direction which causes Manasseh to precede Ephraim. 
In the calendar now enjoined upon him by Jacob the natural 
order of the seasons is re-established ; Jacob crosses his hands, 
Ephraim is to precede Manasseh. Not only so, but he goes with 
Aries to the equinox, and thus from being last becomes first— 
leader of the year. It is part of the reform that the year shall 
begin with the spring instead of the summer. Thus it was with 
the Egyptians themselves, for the equinox in Aries became a new 
era. Aratus having made a mistake in this matter, and made 
Cancer the first of the signs, was reproved by Theon: ‘ Where- 
fore has he taken the commencement from Cancer, when the 
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Egyptians date the beginning from Aries?’ So the sceptre 
departed from Judah. In the false calendar, three-quarters 
wrong, we have seen Reuben and Simeon at the vernal equinox : 
so Jacob says, ‘Ephraim and Manasseh, even as Reuben and 
Simeon, shall be mine’ (xlviii 5). Ephraim in this place ought 
to shew his association with the Ram; but after the Bull had 
held the position for two thousand years, it was hard to establish 
new customs. The associations of the vernal equinox continued 
to be with Taurus. In the blessing of Moses Ephraim is given 
the horns of the wild ox (Deut. xxxiii 17). ‘And centuries after, 
when its great disaster had fallen on the kingdom of Israel, the 
same images occur to the prophets ... Ephraim is still the 
“bullock”, now “unaccustomed to the yoke” but waiting a restora- 
tion to the “pleasant places” of his former pasture (Jer. xxxi 18; 
Hos. ix 13; iv 16)’ (Smith Dict. of Bible art. ‘ Ephraim’). 


We have seen why Jacob crossed his hands, and declared 
prophetically that Ephraim must become greater than his 
brother. Still there was something consolatory in the blessing 
of Manasseh. It is true that the sign of Pisces is the twelfth and 
last in the circle, but the last is not always the least. If the 
Sothic cycle error is to be avoided, the year of 365 days must 
have an occasional intercalary, and this shall be given to 
Manasseh. To take in the annual six hours we may add one 
day in the fourth year, or one month in the 120th year (as the 
Persians did), and there are other ways. ‘ The ancients by 
combining the course of the sun with that of the moon, assumed 
the tropical year, at a rough and approximate calculation, to 
consist of twelve lunations or 360 days’ (Lewis Astron. of the 


Cancer 
Lib is. Ephraim 
Pisceg. Manasseh 

apri. 
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Ancients p. 17); and then it was necessary to add a thirteenth 
month in every sixth year. With the Babylonians the twelfth 
month was Adar, and the occasional thirteenth was called Ve- 
Adar, or ‘ Adar again’. In Israel the twelfth and thirteenth are 
both to belong to Manasseh, whose multitudinous family will 
prove equal to that of two tribes. It seems likely that the 
doubling of the last month was the reason for placing two fishes 
in the zodiacal sign; an enigma to the astronomical expositor. 
It isa pity, from this point of view, that our Bible Revisers did not 
render Gen. xlviii 16 more literally, for Jacob promises Joseph 
that his sons shall ‘like fish become a multitude’ (root 737). 

The Date of the Exodus —The coincidence of events with eras, 
observable so far in these records, suggests to us that the depar- 
ture from Egypt may synchronize with some quarter of the Great 
Year, i.e. the Sothic Cycle. We have, however, the confusing 
circumstance that from the time of the Ram equinox, in 2281 B.C., 
the cycle has been dated from two eras, 136 years apart, or 229 
years, according as we measure upwards or downwards.! Some 
tribes and peoples followed it as from 2281, while others adhered 
to the older era, 4242. The quarter days of the cycle, 365 years 
apart, were themselves eras of considerable importance; and we 
found that 1550 is noted in the Ebers Papyrus. With this date 
—which is in the Ram equinox succession—we have been led to 
correlate the birth of Benjamin: and we are ready to say that of 
course the Exodus should be later. Legendary story, however, 
sometimes goes back upon itself. The next quarter after Benjamin, 
in the Ram line, would be 1184, the date of the Trojan War, and 
too late for probability. By the old system (Bull succession) 
the next quarter would be 1322—the Era of Meneptah ; and this 
is Bunsen’s date for the Exodus. But there is antecedent 
improbability against reverting to that line at all. It wassaid to 
Abram,—‘ In Isaac shall thy seed be called,’ and he was instructed 
to sacrifice the ram. Jacob loved Rachel more than Leah, and 
Rachel is identified with the Lamb, which is otherwise the Ram. 
Truth must recognize that the spring sun is no longer in Taurus 
but in Aries. Moreover, the Bible writers associate the right 
ritual with the tropical year and an accurate calendar. The 
Sothic Cycle is a wrong method, though good men may com- 
promise with it. 

1 See the table in St Clair’s Myths of Greece ii 727. 
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Where did Abram come in? When the equinox was adjusted 
in charts and reckonings, in 2281 B.C., the Ram having come to 
the spring quarter, the Sea-goat acceded to the winter solstice. 
The legends afford grounds enough for associating Abram with 
Capricorn and the winter festival. In Babylonia Dr. Sayce 
(Hibbert Lecture p. 280) finds Terah the father of Abram, to be 
connected with Ea the sea-deity, called ‘the antelope of the 
deep’; and we know from Sir William Jones that in the Indian 
Zodiac the Sea-goat has the face of an antelope. We have seen 
that Napthali was given the winter solstice in the second great 
Cycle; and in Jacob’s Blessing Naphtali is a hind let loose. 
The goat supplies the symbol for El Shaddai, the Strong One, 
Abram’s name for the Deity, just as does the Bull or the Ram. 
In Myths of Greece it is shown that the winter solstice was 
assigned to Kronos ‘the nether Zeus’, as Zeus of Olympus reigned 
at the summer solstice. Mr E. Richmond Hodges—the learned 
editor of Cory’s Ancient Fragments—remarks upon some ‘ quite 
unmistakeable ’ points of resemblance between Kronos (or Saturn) 
and Abraham (p. 17). Saturn’s-day again, the seventh day, is 
the sabbath of rest for Abraham’s people. On the supposition 
that Abraham at first followed the old ritual of the Sothic Cycle, 
a great quadrant festival would have been celebrated (though as 
in honour of Aquarius) in the year 2052,and have passed onward 
136 years towards the autumn equinox, when the Goat acceded 
to the winter solstice in 1916. We may picture to ourselves how 
the great error and the general confusion of ritual would stir a soul 
like that of Abram, to smash all the idols of his father’s house, 
and rise up and leave his country. Not only has the changing 
declination of the stars been ignored, but the Sothic Cycle has 
been allowed to carry round the festival days factitiously. While 
he drifts with the Cycle, backward through the seasons, he is 
allied to the wrong partner. When he recognizes his error and 
harks back to the solstice, for the Ram sacrifice, as the call from 
heaven directs, he discards Hagar the bondwoman and consorts 
with Sarai. As Hagar wanders in the wilderness (and the cyclic 
drifting is commonly represented as a wandering) her son by and 
by becomes an Archer: the festival passes out of Capricornus 
into Sagittarius. Abram’s heart goes after Hagar and Ishmael ; 
but in the end he preserves Isaac alive, and sacrifices the ram. 
His seed is to be called in Isaac, not in Ishmael. He becomes 
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solicitous to see his son Isaac rightly married; and the union is 
effected. 

Yet it would seem that things did not go altogether as intended. 
The rivalry between Esau and Jacob indicates that affairs had 
become doubtful again by that time. Esau, the hairy man, has 
his name from the goat, and he will dwell in Mount Seir, the Goat 
country ; Jacob is associated with the Ram or Lamb. When 
the Ram equinox was established as an era, the Sothic Cycle 
should have been abolished. Custom prevented that, and made 
the rectified equinox the starting-point of a fresh cycle. By this 
drifting the Ram has been sent wandering, and in the year 1916 
it has come to the winter solstice to jostle the Goat. A leader- 
ship belongs to the winter solstice, and they are both there to 
claim it: Esau and Jacob being the’respective champions. Esau 


Goat 


loses his birthright; falling into the cycle the Goat is carried up: 
the side of the heavens to the place of the autumn equinox, and 
the Ram is left in possession. It is thus that the false calendar 
represents things. We see then that the Sothic Cycle is being 
followed even by the Jacob ritual. The difference is that it dates 
from the Ram equinox as an era (2281) and shifts the stellar 
signs one month forward all round the circle. But it is still 
wrong : the cyclic movement in any form iswrong. The Tropical 
Year alone would be right. However, moving thus in the false 
calendar, the Ram is found by and by (1550) at the next 
quarter point—the spring festival at the autumn season! This is- 
a very anomalous state of things ; and it finds mention, as we have 
seen, in the Ebers Papyrus. It sets men considering : it is not a 
mere calendar coincidence, it is a matter of practical concern and 
VOL, VIII. 
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religious importance. The ritual is so outrageously wrong that 
the wrath of heaven is to be feared. 

Then Moses was raised up, and given a commandment for his 
people. The Ram must be restored to its place, for autumn 
should not see the ritual sacrifices of spring, and the month 
Tishri should not begin the year. He reverted to Nisan (our 
April), and said, ‘This month shall be unto you the beginning 
of months; it shall be the first month of the year to you’ 
(Exod. xii 2), and he taught them to offer the Passover lamb, 
and rejoice that the son of the household was saved from death, 
This reform comes so fittingly when the rectification of season 
and ritual is called for, in 1550 B.C., that we may accept that date 
for Moses and the Exodus. 

The Wilderness Camp Arrangement.—We have not yet seen 
all the twelve tribes correlated with all the twelve signs. Reuben, 
Judah, Levi and Simeon took the quarter signs, in the first 
instance ; two of them were displaced by Dan and Naphtali in 
the next cycle ; the Ram equinox brought ina second set of four ; 
and to these were added the two sons of Joseph. That is all. 
The Blessing of Jacob enumerates the twelve, but leaves the 
location of some of them uncertain. In the wilderness camp, the 
tabernacle and its Levitical guards form the centre, around which 
the twelve tribes are grouped in four divisions, of three each, 
north, south, east and west (Num. ii). It is not stated whether 
they formed a square, or a circle; or whether the order was 
virtually altered when they all faced one way to march, 
Expositors understand the description in different ways, and give 
us diverse diagrams. My own conception of the arrangement 
must here be offered. We place the South uppermost in the 
diagram because we face the south to watch the course of sun 
and stars. Mr Collingwood! remarks that this was commonly 
done in the astrologic square. If we are right in our representa- 
tion—and we certainly are so as to the quarter points—the camp 
arrangement is fundamentally that of Jacob’s Blessing. (1) It 
takes the zodiac when it is artificially twisted three-quarters back- 
ward (which is practically the same as one quarter forward) and 
fixes it there, so that the calendar spring overlies the real summer, 
&c. The leading tribes are correlated as of old to the stellar con- 


1 Astrology in the Apocalypse. 
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figurations if we take the false calendar, not if we take the actual 
constellations. Judah, which had once been associated with the 
south and the summer, but has factitiously been brought to the 
season of autumn by the Sothic cycle, is now officially wedded to 
the autumn. And the same with the rest. No correction is 
attempted on the score of precession: it seems not to be recog- 
nized that the vernal equinox has entered Aries, which it did as 
long previously as 2281 B.c. The plan is in theoretical contra- 
diction with the reform which reverted from Tisri to Nisan for 
the beginning of the year. That was a change which recognized 
that the Ram was at the equinox, whereas the camp arrangement 
assumes that the Bull is still a quarter sign. There is, however, 


E Judah € Ww 
SCORPIO TAURUS 


Dan (Scorpion) 
AQUARIUS 

N 
one feature which seems to take cognizance of the later phase of 
things: Ephraim and Manasseh are here, instead of the Joseph of 
Gen. xlix, and Ephraim is given the leading (quarter sign) position 
which he did not attain to until the Ram equinox was recognized. 
Another anomaly is that since Reuben is allowed to ‘live and not 
die’, Naphtali is deposed from a leading place, to which by birth 
he was as much entitled as Dan. In the rectification called for 
when the Sothic movement had brought the Ram (and the 
spring) to the place of autumn, the remedy was to move back in 
calendar reckoning, by half a year. The like remedy called for 
by Jacob’s Blessing (and the Camp arrangement), would involve 
a recession of three quarters. The two events do not belong to 

P2 
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the same time and circumstances. The Exodus we have seen 
reason to date in 1550; the Blessing implies the Sothic calendar 
of 1687 B.C, 

We seem then to find no support for the idea that Israel owed 
its tribal divisions to an experience of monthly service in com- 
panies in the wilderness. We cannot fairly couple the tribes 
seriatim with the special starry signs which we may fancy to have 
been their totems. Judah, for example, is neither placed with 
the lion nor in a position to see the lion culminate at midnight ; 
nor do the others appear to be more suitably placed. This, how- 
ever, may only indicate that the tribal division took place earlier. 

In Dr Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible Dr Kennedy holds 
the tabernacle in the wilderness to be non-historical. With Reuss 
and others he finds a convincing argument against its actual 
existence in the complete silence of the pre-exilic historical 
writers regarding it. W. Robertson Smith (Kinship and 
Marriage p. 219, published in.1885) regards it as already recog- 
nized by most of the recent enquirers, that the division of Israel 
into twelve tribes did not assume its present shape till after the 
conquest of Canaan. 

Whatever the date of the narrative, the writer appears to have 
had calendars and zodiacal charts before him. There is the fact 
also of the existence of the twelve tribes in Canaan, with tradi- 
tions of an early zodiacal connexion. The story of the wilderness 
wanderings bears evidence itself that the twelve had been pre- 
ceded by four. There had always been a lion of the tribe of 
Judah ; and three brothers of Judah’s, with other animal crests. 
The devices were carried on their standards. Numbers ii speaks 
of the standards of Reuben, Judah, Ephraim and Dan; and 
Aben Ezra says distinctly that the four emblems were the same 
with the four faces of the cherubim. The cherubim represent the 
full zodiac, because they combine in one sphinx-like figure, the 
Bull, the Lion, the Eagle and the Man (Ezek. i). The man is 
Aquarius, the eagle in some zodiacs is substituted for Scorpio. 
The circular zodiac of Denderah shews these creatures at the 
four quarters, with (pillar) angels sustaining the vault of heaven. 
The standards would have some connexion with the ritual. 
Plutarch long ago suggested that the worship of animals may 
have arisen from the custom of representing them on standards. 
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He may have been wrong ; but his testimony holds good for the 
existence of animal standards, Military standards or banners are 
referred to in Ps. xx 5; Cant.vi4; Is. xiii 2. Altogether the in- 
ference seems fair that the standards of Reuben, Judah, Dan and 
Ephraim had a zodiacal reference ; and the same would surely be 
the case with the remaining tribes when the nation was further 
divided. And what more likely to lead to the division than the 
adoption of diverse stellar emblems? 

The High Priest's Breastplate—One other source of light 
in this enquiry is too important to be neglected : certain precious 
stones are associated with the zodiacal signs on the one hand 
and the tribes of Israel on the other. The twelve stones of the 
High Priest’s breastplate, having the names of the children of 
Israel engraved upon them, were also emblems of the months 
(Exod. xxviii 17, 29; xxxix 8-14). The minute description 
of these gems in the 28th chapter of Exodus, indicates the 
symbolical reverence attached to them by the Israelites. Every- 
thing about the tabernacle and the garments and adornments of 
the High Priest was believed to be emblematical (Josephus 
Ant. iii 7. 7). A certain significance of the twelve stones is at 
once apparent. The beautiful idea is expressed that when Aaron 
went into the Holy Place he should bear the names of the 
children of Israel upon his heart for a memorial before the Lord 
continually. In their numbers and their importance they might 
differ. In marching through the desert they could not all be in 
the front: but not one of them was forgotten before God. Among 
other peoples the corresponding thing was witnessed. In Babylon 
the king, in his character of Pontifex Maximus, wore a breastplate 
adorned with twelve precious stones. Ezekiel says that the king 
of Tyre was so covered, with every precious stone; and he 
enumerates nine of them. Apparently the other three have 
been deleted from the Hebrew text: but they are given in the 
LXX. What was the full significance of these emblems? 

Josephus (Ant. iii 6.4; vii 5.7) says that if any one should 
wish to refer the twelve stones to the twelve months, or to the 
same number of stars (of the constellations) in the circle which 
the Greeks call the Zodiac, he will not wander far from the true 
meaning. The arrangement in four rows of three, comes near 
to a square and not a circle; but that is the form of an Indian 
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zodiac as given in Moor’s Hindu Pantheon (and in the Philo- 

sophical Transactions for 1772). Philo remarks that the dis- 

tribution in threes clearly indicates the four seasons, which 

‘under each of the three months correspond to three signs’. 

Clemens Alexandrinus also is quoted to the same effect. 
Josephus gives the order of the gems as follows :— 


Sardonyx Topaz Emerald 
Carbuncle Jasper Sapphire 
Ligure Amethyst Agate 
Chrysolite Onyx Beryl. 


He does not give the names of the tribes (and patriarchs) in 
their association with the gems, but he states the order to be 
that of birth (Azz. iii 7. 5). In another place, however (Wars 
v 5: 7) the third row is given in reverse order, and the fourth 
as ‘ onyx, beryl, chrysolite’. 

Calmet has a plate (CXIII) representing the High Priest’s 
Pectoral, in which he couples the stones with the tribes as 
follows :— 


JuDAH (Sardonyx)  Jssachar (topaz) Zebulun (emerald) 


REUBEN (Carbuncle) 
EPHRAIM (Ligure) 


Simeon (sapphire) Gad (jasper) 
Manasseh (agate) Benjamin (amethyst) 
Asher (onyx) 


DaNn (Chrysolite) Naphtali (beryl). 


Boothroyd (Critica Hebraica) is different again. 
A good deal of doubt exists as to the identification of the 
stones, and their proper arrangement; but we do not need to 


discuss every point. Our Bible Revisers have given the names 
as here— 


Sardius 
Emerald 


Jacinth 
Beryl 


Carbuncle 
Diamond 
Amethyst 


Jasper. 


Topaz 
Sapphire 
Agate 
Onyx 


The twelve names were also engraved on two large ‘shield-like’ 
stones—onyx or beryl—attached to the ephod on the high priest’s 


shoulders, six names on each, ‘ according to their birth’. Even 
this plain statement may leave us in doubt whether to class 
together the six sons first born to Leah, or the six that were 
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really her own. Following Josephus and most of the rabbinical 
writers, the order is taken as follows :— 


Right shoulder. 


Reuben 
Simeon 
Levi 
Judah 
Dan 
Naphtali 


Why is there this double enumeration of the tribes in the 
garment of the high priest? It surely has some significance 
beyond mere emphasis. On looking again we perceive that the 
representation is not strictly duplicated: we have the current 
order, and an older order which is superseded. On the shield 
stone of the shoulder, Reuben heads the list; on the breastplate 
we have the camp arrangement, in which Judah sets forth first 
(Num. ii 9). Joseph, on the shoulder, gives place to Ephraim 
and Manasseh on the breastplate, room being found for the two 
by omitting Levi as well as Joseph. Here, in the camp, Levi 
has left the circular series and accepted permanent duties at the 
centre; but the shoulder stone preserves the memory of his old 
place. The old order changes, but it refuses to be extinguished. 
The stones borne on the priest’s heart—each engraved with a 
tribal name—are emblems of a new and improved arrangement, 
but the old ones retain their hold on sentiment and affection, and 
must be preserved as relics. Here then we have another instance, 
in which the condition of things described in the story of the 
desert bears evidence of something anterior. It is not a new 
institution, but a developement, and carries about with it the 
structural survivals which witness to its ancestry. | 

If those two shield-like stones on the shoulders were the Urim 
and Thummim, they may have been derived from Egypt. Each 
of the two stones, bearing six names, is an object both singular 
and plural ; a parallel in that respect to the cherubim. Etymo- 
logically the urim and thummim seem to be ‘lights’ and 
‘perfections’; or according to the LXX, thummim is ‘truth’. 
Wilkinson tells us that in Egypt, when a case was brought for 
trial, the judge put on a golden chain, to which was suspended 


Left shoulder. 
Gad 
Asher 

‘ Issachar 
Zebulun 
Joseph 
Benjamin 
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‘a small figure of Truth, ornamented with precious ‘stones of 
various colours: Truth was a goddess with the Egyptians, and 
her name was Thmei. Colours themselves were emblems of 
the months and the zodiacal signs. Remembering, too, that 
Egyptian symbolism deals constantly with the two hemispheres, 
upper and under, we may surmise that the shield-like stones of 
Aaron’s shoulders had some distant reference of the same kind. 
The passage in Isaiah xlix 16—‘I have graven thee upon the 
palms of my hands’—is rendered by some ‘upon the two 
concaves'’, 

' The ‘breastplate of judgement’ was attached to the shoulder- 
pieces by chains of gold, and we may suppose that its twelve 
stones inherit the oracular powers hitherto residing in the two 
sixes. Exodus xxviii 29-30 reads as though the Urim and 
Thummim might be the twelve stones of the breastplate taken 
6 and 6—‘ Aaron shall bear the names of the children of Israel 
in the breastplate of judgement upon his heart ... thou shalt 
put in the breastplate of judgement the Urim and the Thummim. 
That the Urim and Thummim here are nothing extra to the 
twelve stones was the opinion of Augustine at least. The twelve 
stones may be said to lie over one another in two sixes, to con- 
form as far as possible to the arrangement of names on the 
shoulders. The disposition of tribe emblems into sixes appears 
also in Ant. iii 6. 6, where the twelve loaves are laid ‘six upon 
each heap, one above another’, on ‘a table like those at Delphi’. 
The loaves, Josephus tells us, were emblems of the months of 
the year; the precious stones, says the Targum of Jonathan, 
were typical of the twelve celestial signs. Josephus makes the 
twelve stones to be the oracle, whence such answers came as 
are elsewhere ascribed to Urim and Thummim (Azz. iii 8. 9). 
The sardonyx on the right shoulder shone with splendour when 
God was present at the sacrifice; the stones of the breastplate by 
shining gave promise of victory to Israel’s army. According to 
the Targum of Jonathan the twelve stones were lucid like lamps. 
‘It is remarkable that the lustre which betokened the Divine 
approval came from all the twelve stones of the breastplate, 
but from only one of the two shoulder-pieces. That one—on 
the right shoulder—bore the names of the six elder sons, all 
belonging to Leah and the quarter-points of the most ancient 
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circle. Astronomically it was long out of date,—superseded 
indeed when the equinox entered Aries in 2281 B.C.—but in 
calendar practice and religious ritual it had maintained its hold 
for ages. It must go at last, but its Urim is affectionately 
regarded, and the transition is facilitated by allowing to the 
shoulder-piece jts place, and to the Sardonyx its splendour. 

Our problem has proved to be complicated and difficult; but 
our enquiry is not without some result. We find twelve precious 
stones, twelve signs of the zodiac, twelve months of the year, and 
twelve tribes of Israel, intimately bound up together: and the 
ritual order of the nation based ultimately on the order of the 
heavens. Precessional change, affecting the declination of the stars, 
dictated some alteration, which was not effected without offending 
prejudices. A defective calendar twisted the months out of accord 
with the seasons of nature and dislocated the festivals, producing 
grotesque anomalies. Worst of all, the people loved to have it 
‘so; and some of their earliest traditions continued to have some 
sway. The children of Israel had come to be twelve tribes ; but 
in olden times they had been but four, and originally a homo- 
geneous community. The story of their wilderness camp is one 
of their very early traditions; but the encampment in four 
groups, the delegated service of the priests and Levites, the 
details of the tabernacle and the high priest’s robes are all 
reminiscent of an earlier state of things. The system through- 
out is correlated with the facts of astronomy and the calendar. 
We can hardly doubt that there were twelve tribes because there 
were twelve months, and twelve constellations of the months, 
the associative bond being probably monthly service in rotation, 
and attraction to the divinity of the month. 

Traditions of this sort, so many and so widespread ; so ancient 
that we find them in our earliest books; so persistent that no 
new Scripture is free from them, no change of faith can eradicate 
them—must have had an origin in some necessary phase of human 
developement. The cause must have been in operation in different 
countries independently, and must of course have been adequate 
to produce the results. A cause is here suggested; and if it 
be not the true one, it may at least be found helpful in the 
consideration of the problem. 

Gro. ST CLAIR. 
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THE THIRD BOOK OF ESDRAS AND THE 
TRIDENTINE CANON. 


THE question why the Church of Rome does not consider the 
Third Book of Esdras to be canonical has recently attracted fresh 
attention. Sir Henry Howorth in the April number in the last 
volume of this JOURNAL has presented one view of the question. 
But it is possible that there is another, as I shall endeavour to 
shew.! 

His article was entitled ‘The Modern Roman Canon and the 
Book of Esdras A’, and in it he drew certain conclusions adverse 
to the Fathers of Trent and Florence. Before, however, examin- 
ing his statements and the conclusions at which he arrives, we 
must be clear as to what is meant by Esdras A. 

In the LXX MSS Alexandrinus and Vaticanus we find two 
books entitled respectively Esdras A and Esdras B, The latter, 
Esdras B, is the Esdras and Nehemias of the Vulgate and Douay 
versions, the Ezra and Nehemiah of the Authorized and Revised 
versions. The former, Esdras A, often called the Greek Esdras, 
is not found in the Douay Bibles, but is the book known as 
*Esdrae Tertius Liber’, and printed in the Clementine Vulgate as 
an appendix, together with ‘ Esdrae Quartus Liber’ and ‘ Oratio 
Manassae’. In order to avoid confusion we may give the nomen- 
clature as follows :— 

Esdras A in the Greek Bibles is III Esdras of the Clementine 
Vulgate, and is known as the Greek Esdras. 

Esdras B in the Greek Bibles is the I and II Esdras of the 
Vulgate, the Ezra and Nehemiah of the English versions. 

IV Esdras does not occur in the Greek Bibles and does not 
concern us here. 

Sir Henry Howorth claims to have shewn some twenty years 
ago in the pages of the Academy and in the Proceedings of the 
Society of Biblical Archaeology that the Greek text of Chronicles 


* When I wrote an article on the subject in the July issue of Deuterocanonica 
(1906) I had not seen Sir Henry Howorth’s article in the Journat. 
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and Esdras and Nehemias now found in Greek Bibles is not 
really due to the original translators of the Alexandrine or 
Septuagint version, but is made from the Massoretic text as 
existing in the second century A.D. He moreover maintains that 
the real LXX translation of the original Hebrew Ezra is that 
known as Esdras A or the Greek Esdras, and he urges that the 
editors of the Cambridge Septuagint should give full considera- 
tion to this view. If his opinion is correct it will follow that a 
really canonical book, viz. Esdras A, the only vestige of the 
original Hebrew Ezra, has been unlawfully excluded from the 
Canon, while the books which in our canon are known as Ezra 
and Nehemiah, or I and II Esdras, have no right to be there, 
since, on Sir Henry Howorth’s hypothesis, they do not represent 
the old Hebrew Ezra of which no trace is to be found except in 
Esdras A. 

It might be contended that the question was decided by the 
same Holy Spirit who spoke both by the Prophets and by the 
Councils. But such an argument would be out of place here. 
Sir Henry Howorth indeed maintains, as we shall see later on, 
that the Councils are contradictory. ‘The fact’, he says, ‘is 
peculiarly interesting and important in regard to the Roman 
position in the matter, and I purpose in the following pages to 
examine how it has come about that a Church with whom the 
theory of continuous tradition is so dominant should have in fact 
departed so completely from its own early tradition in regard to 
this book, and to shew that this departure has been entirely due 
to a mistake, a very pardonable mistake, and in no sense to 
prejudice or predetermination.’ 

Modern scholarship is a thing of which we are justly proud, 
but some of the scholars of the Middle Ages and of the Renais- 
sance period do not always receive the recognition that is due to 
them. If any one needs proof of the really marvellous scholar- 
ship possessed by the Fathers who sat on the Tridentine com- 
missions, let him read the introductory pages to the Sixtine edition 
of the Septuagint. He will rise up from their perusal with very 
little faith in the capacity of those Fathers to make ‘a mistake, a 
very pardonable mistake’ on so serious a question as the relative 
merits of two such books as Esdras A and B. 

In order to explain how the ‘mistake’ arose, Sir Henry Howorth 
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sketches the history of the Canon of the Old Testament in 
the Roman Church. After pointing out that the Vatican decrees 
regarding the Canon merely reiterate those of Trent, he pro- 
~ ceeds to examine these latter. As is well known, the Tridentine 
Fathers did not merely draw up a list of the canonical books— 
it was a repetition of that of Florence—but they declared the 
Vulgate authentic. These are two patently distinct points. The 
former was necessitated by the keen discussion respecting the 
relative value of the Proto-canonical and the Deutero-canonical 
books, a discussion which the Fathers settled by reiterating the 
decree of Florence and making no distinction between the two 
classes of books; the latter point arose from the conflicting Latin 
versions with which the new scholarship, combined with the 
facilities afforded by the printing-press, was flooding the world. 
Sir Henry Howorth has confused these two points. 
- For, after giving the Decree containing the list of canonical 
books, he says that this decree ‘is followed by certain words 
defining the actual text to be appealed to’, and he evidently 
supposes that these appeals refer to questions regarding the 
canonicity or non-canonicity of certain books, for he adds that 
these words ‘are very important for our purpose’. It is in fact 
provided that the text alone authorized as the ultima lex of all 
appeals is the Vulgate. The following are the actual words used 
in the ‘ Decretum de editione et usu sacrorum librorum’:— 
‘Insuper eadem sacrosancta synodus considerans. non parum 
utilitatis accedere posse ecclesiae Dei, si ex omnibus latinis 
editionibus, quae circumferuntur, sacrorum librorum, quaenam 
pro authentica habenda sit, innotescat ; statuit et declarat ut haec 
ipsa vetus et vulgata editio quae longo tot saeculorum usu in ipsa 
ecclesia probata est, in publicis lectionibus... pro authentica 
habeatur....’ I translate the decree as it is important. 
‘Moreover the Holy Synod, feeling convinced that no small 
gain will accrue to the Church of God if it be made clear which 
of all the current Latin editions of the Sacred books is to 
be considered authentic, decrees and declares that the self-same 
old and common (vetus et vulgata) edition which has been 
approved by such long usage in the Church is to be considered 
authentic in all lectures, discussions, sermons and commentaries,’ 
_and that no one is, under any pretext, to dare to reject it. 
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Sir Henry Howorth has not noticed the clausé ‘si ex omnibus 
latinis editionibus’. On the face of it the decree merely means 
that the Church prefers that Latin translation which is known as 
the Vulgate to all other Latin translations. I say ‘on the face 
of it’, because the Acts of the Council and subsequent declarations 
on the subject would, even if the text itself were not perfectly 
clear, make this absolutely certain. 

But Sir Henry Howorth has read together the two decrees, the 
one on the canon and the other on the authentic text, and he has 
regarded the latter as the key to the former. But the key will 
not fit the lock. Consequently he says: ‘It cannot fail to be 
noticed that in these pronouncements there is a palpable contra- 
diction. If the books enumerated are alone to be deemed 
canonical, it seems difficult to understand how the Vulgate 
edition of the Bible as then received was to be treated as the 
conclusive authority in all disputes and controversies, since it 
contained, in very many if not in most existing copies, at least two 
additional works which were treated in them as of equal and co- 
ordinate authority with the remaining books, namely those which 
in the Latin Bibles were called Esdras III (that is “Eodpas A) 
and Esdras IV....’ 

Moreover, not noticing the fact that the Vulgate was only 
declared to be the authentic ¢ex¢ and that no reference was made 
in this part of the decree to the canon, Sir Henry Howorth seems 
to think that the Fathers meant that those books were canonical 
which were to be found in a majority of MSS of the Vulgate. 
He adds: ‘ This contradiction ... was apparently ignored by the 
Fathers at Trent.’ 

Nor is this all ; he supposes that by the words ‘ haec ipsa vetus 
et vulgata editio’ was simply meant the Latin version of the 
Bible whether before or after St Jerome’s time. It is true that 
the Old Latin and the LXX were known in St Jerome’s time as 
the ‘Vulgata editio’ or the Kow#, but a little more extended 
examination of the Acts of Trent shews what the Fathers actually 
referred to. They appointed a commission which on March 17th, 
1546, indicated, among others, two special abuses as calling for 
immediate remedy. The first was that there were current various 
Latin translations of Holy Scripture, all of them claiming to be 
authentic ; the second was the corruption of the copies of the 
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Vulgate edition in use. The suggested remedy was twofold, viz. 
(a) that only one Latin version, the Vulgate, should be declared 
authentic, and (6) that a corrected edition of this should be pre- 
pared as soon as possible. The ultimate result of this was ot 
course the Sixtine and Clementine editions of St Jerome’s Vulgate, 
which latter the Fathers did not wish to correct, but endeavoured 
to bring out in a form as nearly as possible approaching what it 
was when it left St Jerome’s hands. 

Having proved, as he thinks, the contradictory character of 
the Tridentine decrees, Sir Henry then endeavours to shew how 
unfairly the Fathers treated Esdras A, or the Greek Esdras, 
Neither Esdras A, nor Esdras IV, nor the prayer of Manasses, 
appeared in the list of canonical books drawn up at Trent and 
Florence, and this for the simple reason that they were not to be 
found in St Jerome’s Vulgate; but Sir Henry Howorth, forgetting 
that it is only a question of the Vulgate and not of the pre- 
Hieronymian Latin Bibles, nor of copies of the former which had 
suffered additions, convicts the editors of inconsistency, since 
whereas the Sixtine Vulgate omitted them altogether but 
explained the omission in the Preface, the Clementine Vulgate 
placed them in an appendix ‘ne prorsus interirent, quippe qui a 
nonnullis sanctis patribus interdum citantur et in aliquibus Bibliis 
latinis tam manuscriptis quam impressis reperiuntur.’ This 
appears to him a case of adding insult to injury; still he feels 
that he cannot accuse the Tridentine Fathers of any mistake in 
drawing up the canon, for he finds that in so doing they simply 
followed the Fathers of Florence in 1439. He can find no other 
authoritative canon between that period and the famous African 
Councils of Carthage 419, 397 and Hippo 393, and he explains 
this ‘ by the fact that questions as to the Canon had not disturbed 
men’s minds in the Middle Ages’. He seems to have forgotten 
John of Salisbury. 

Turning, however, to the list furnished by the African Councils 
and comparing it with that of Florence and Trent he finds that 
‘there is a superficial and misleading equation with regard to the 
books of Esdras which we are discussing, that accounts for what 
was really a mistake made by the latter councils’. ‘In the Canon 
last quoted (Hippo, can. 36) we have the phrase Hesdrae libri 
duo. Inthe Decree of the Council of Florence we have Zsdra, 
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Nehemia. In that of Trent we have Esdrae primus et secundus 
qui dicitur Nehemias, 

‘The fact is that the phrase Hesdrae libri duo in the decree of 
the earlier Councils does not mean the books of Ezra and 
Nehemiah. Ezra and Nehemiah in the Septuagint and in the 
early Latin pre-Hieronymian translation of the Bible which 
followed the Septuagint, and was alone regarded as canonical in 
the Latin Church at the end of the fourth century, formed 
a single book, which in the early Greek MSS was entitled 
"Eodpas B, and which in the early Latin version was entitled 
Esdras II,.,. 

‘When the Fathers at Florence discussed and decided upon 
their list of authorized and canonical books, finding, no doubt, 
that the African Councils had only recognized two books of 
Esdras, they jumped to the conclusion that these two books must 
be those called Esdras I and Esdras II in their Bibles, namely, 
Ezra and Nehemiah ; which in fact they were not. Hence this 
mistake, a great but a natural mistake, which is perpetuated in 
the Roman Canon. 

‘ The two books of Esdras recognized by the African Councils, 
and by all the Fathers who escaped the influence of Jerome, were 
the books labelled “Ecdpas A and “Ecdpas B in the Greek Bibles, 
that is to say, the first book of Esdras, which was remitted to 
the Apocrypha by the Reformers, and the joint work Ezra- 
Nehemiah.’ 

But is it possible that the Fathers at Florence made a mistake 
and really did fail to understand what books the earlier canonical 
lists, viz. those of the African Councils, those of Gelasius, of 
Innocent I in his letter to Exuperius, of Melito, of St Gregory 
Nazianzen, of St Augustine, &c., referred to when they spoke of 
the two books of Esdras ? 

In the first place, can we conceive that the Fathers of Florence 
should not be aware that the Esdras A of the Septuagint was 
different from the Esdras I of the Vulgate, or that the canonical 
Ezra and Nehemiah were joined together as Esdras B in the 
Greek Bibles? The part played by Cardinal Bessarion at 
Florence is well known. He was a profound scholar and a great 
patron of Biblical study. The number of MSS brought to 
Europe by him was very great. It is probable that at least the 
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MSS of the Septuagint numbered by Holmes and Parsons 52, 74, 
and 134, and now preserved at Florence, were his gift ; possibly 
also Nos. 120 and 121, preserved at St Mark's, Venice. Certainly 
the famous Codex Venetus belonged to him. Now all these 
contain in whole or in part Esdras A and B. Is it possible that 
there was no single scholar at Florence to raise a dissentient 
voice and shew the Fathers that they were on the verge of 
a pitfall? 

Again, the Fathers must have known that Esdras IV was 
apocryphal, and they must have known St Jerome’s strong con- 
demnation of both Esdras III and IV even though they found these 
books in many copies of their Bibles. Were they not scholars 
enough to know that though occurring in many MSS of the 
Vulgate they were there only as the result of concomitant use of 
the Vulgate and the Old Latin, so that familiar portions of the 
latter which had been eliminated by St Jerome were yet after- 
wards copied into his Bible ? 

Moreover they knew that only one Father, St Ambrose, could 
be said to have quoted largely or frequently from either Esdras III 
or IV, and he of course found them in his pre-Hieronymian 
Latin Bible. St Augustine quoted it once, St Cyprian several 
times, Clement of Alexandria once or twice, and a few other stray 
citations were to be found. And when these Fathers did quote 
the book it was generally only to refer to the striking passage 
‘ magna est veritas et praevalet ’, which occurs in the only section, 
iii 1-v 6, peculiar to Esdras III, all the rest being found in 
Chronicles or in the canonical Ezra and Nehemiah. 

It seems impossible, then, to explain the action of the Fathers 
as arising from ignorance. There is only one way out of 
the difficulty, and that is to deny Sir Henry Howorth’s premise, 
viz, that the African Councils meant by ‘ Hesdrae duo libri’ the 
two books known as “Eodpas A and B. This may sound a bold 
undertaking, but I think I can shew good ground for it. 

Sir Henry Howorth lays all the blame for the confusion in 
nomenclature and for the resulting ‘ mistake’ at Florence on the 
shoulders of St Jerome: ‘ It was Jerome who altered the nomen- 
clature of these books as he altered many other things. .. . It was 
he who, having accepted the Jewish Canon and tradition, also 
accepted the Jewish division of the book hitherto known as 
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"Eodpas B, which in the old Latin Bibles was called Esdras II, 
and gave the two sections of it the new titles of Esdras I and 
Esdras II, equivalent to our Ezra and Nehemiah; and from him 
the titles passed into the revised Vulgate of which he was the 
author... . It was he who poured scorn on two other books of 
Ezra contained in the earlier Latin Bibles, and refused to have 
anything to do with them, or to translate them, and gave them 
an entirely inferior status by numbering them Esdras III and IV, 
names by which they have since been styled in the Vulgate; and 
it was his violent and depreciatory language about them which 
made many doubt their value and authority.’ 

Now if this were true it would be difficult to resist the impres- 
sion that there really was some such conflict between the views 
of the Fathers of the early Councils and those of Florence and 
Trent. But an examination of the passages in which St Jerome 
treats of these various books will throw some light on the 
question. 

In his preface to his translation of Ezra and Nehemiah he 
says to Domnio and Rogatian: ‘For three years you have been 
writing and writing, begging me to translate the book of Ezra 
from the Hebrew, as though you had not got the Greek and Latin 
renderings already.’ Then, after referring to the difficulties 
incident to the work, he adds: ‘Let no one be disturbed at the 
fact that I have only translated one book, and let no one amuse 
himself with the dreams of the apocryphal third and fourth 
books, for in the Hebrew Scriptures the words of Ezra and 
Nehemiah are contained in one volume, and what is not to be 
found in the Hebrew Scriptures nor among the four and twenty 
elders (viz. the twenty-four books of the Hebrew Canon) is to be 
wholly rejected. And if anybody insists on the authority of the 
Septuagint—the very confusion of the copies of which shews how 
mangled and upset they are—then refer him to the Gospels.’ 
He goes on to explain that the fact that several quotations of the 
Old Testament in the New are not to be verified from the Greek 
text of the Old Testament affords proof of the incorrectness 
of the latter. The word I have rendered ‘upset’ ‘eversa’ may 
possibly, as Martianay suggested, be really ‘inversa’, and it would 
thus perhaps refer to the inverted order to be found in the 
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It is noteworthy that St Jerome does not say that Ae has made 
this change, but seems to suppose it well known. 

Again, he says to Vigilantius: ‘You quote against me an 
apocryphal book which you and your fellows read under the 
name of Esdras....I have never read the book, for what is the 
good of busying oneself with a book which the Church does not 
receive?’ He is referring to IV Esdras. Does it look as though 
it was St Jerome who first rejected it? 

In two other places he insists that in the Hebrew text Ezra 
and Nehemiah only form one volume. Thus he writes to 
Paulinus (Zp. liii): ‘Ezra and Nehemiah are contained in one 
volume.’ But the most noticeable passage, and the one most 
instructive in the present discussion, occurs in the famous 
Prologus Galeatus, which he prefixed to his translation of the 
Books of Kings and Chronicles. He there enumerates the books 
which are placed in the third class or Hagiographa and says: 
‘The eighth is Ezra which Likewise amongst the Greeks and 
Latins (i.e. in their respective versions) is divided into two books. 
How can Sir Henry Howorth maintain that the division is due 
to St Jerome? The truth is we are apt to forget that though 
our famous Codices & A and B are very old, yet at the very 
earliest they were written just about the time St Jerome was 
born. He used MSS immeasureably older than ours, and the 
words just quoted shew that though Esdras B (viz. Ezra and 
Nehemiah) is undivided in our present MSS of the Septuagint, 
yet this was not the case in those St Jerome used. We have, 
then, at least, negative proof that the present nomenclature 
which identifies Ezra and Nehemiah with I and II Esdras is 
much older than St Jerome. But positive proof of this can be 
brought. As already stated, all the Conciliar and Papal lists of 
canonical books give either ‘ Esdras’ or ‘ Esdrae duo libri’, and 
it has been maintained, as we have seen, that this expression is to 
be explained in the light of the nomenclature in use in our oldest 
MSS of the LXX where, to repeat, Esdras A means our III 
Esdras, and Esdras B means our Ezra and Nehemiah or our 
Esdras I and II. Now Origen who died in 254 A.D. yields to 
none as an authority on the MSS of the Septuagint. If the view 
I am combating is correct we should expect to find in his pages 
the same nomenclature as in our MSS of the Septuagint ; thus if 
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he refers to the first book of Esdras he ought, on Sir Henry 
Howorth’s theory, to be referring to Esdras A or III Esdras; 
similarly if he quotes the second book of Esdras we should 
expect to find that he was referring to Esdras B of our Septuagint 
MSS, and consequently to our Ezra and Nehemiah. Yet what 
are the facts? 

Origen once quotes the Greek Esdras and three times our 
book of Nehemiah; he nowhere, as far as I know, quotes our 
canonical Ezra. At first sight this might seem to shew that 
Esdras I and II were in his eyes the Esdras A and B of the 
Greek Bibles. But an examination of the passages will perhaps 
lead to a different conclusion. 

The quotation of the Greek Esdras occurs in his ninth Homily 
on Joshua, ‘And so let us also say, as it is written in Esdras: 
“from Thee, O Lord, cometh the victory and I am Thy servant, 
blessed art Thou O God of truth,”’ a passage which he quotes 
rather differently from the present Greek text. Another reference 
to Esdras A is generally noted in his commentary on St John, 
tom. x, but he is only talking of Esdras’s restoration of the 
Temple, and the passage may equally well refer to the book of 
Nehemiah as to Esdras A. He has, however, three references to 
our book of Nehemiah, and it is interesting to note how he quotes 
it. In his commentary on St Matthew (tom. xv 5) he says, 
in reference to our Lord’s teaching on chastity, that there are two 
classes of eunuchs, and after referring to the eunuch who was 
Joseph’s master, he continues: ‘An instance of the other class is 
furnished us in the eunuch of whom mention is made in the 
second book of Esdras and who says: “I was a eunuch before 
the King...and it came to pass in the month Nisan in the 
twentieth year of Artaxerxes the King” and the words which 
foliow down to “and it pleased the King and he sent for me”.’ 
This is a quotation of our book of Nehemiah i 11, ii 1,6. Again, 
in Book iv of his commentary on Canticles he says: ‘and yet 
again in the second book of Esdras... Tobias the Ammonite 
says “shall they (viz. the Jews) offer sacrifices and eat the sacri- 
ficial victims in this place? Will not the foxes come up and 
destroy the walls which they are building of stone?”’ This is 
clearly a reminiscence of Neh. iv 2-3. Lastly, in his Letter to 
Africanus he says: ‘Moreover in Esdras, too, Nehemias the 
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King’s cupbearer and his eunuch, a Hebrew by birth, sought 
leave to rebuild the temple, and obtained permission for himself 
and others to depart in order to restore it.’ This is clearly to be 
referred to Neh. i. 

Examining these references we note that Origen twice quotes 
from what he calls the second book of Esdras, on the third 
occasion he calls it simply Esdras. The first two references 
might merely indicate that he was quoting from Esdras B, 
though it is noteworthy that both are taken from what the 
Roman Canon has always called the second book of Esdras, 
viz. Nehemiah, as distinguished from the Roman first book of 
Esdras. The third quotation from Nehemiah is simply said to 
be from Esdras just as the citation given above from the Greek 
Esdras. 

Now these passages taken by themselves will not decide 
whether Origen’s canon contained the Greek Esdras, though 
they might at first sight lead us to think that it did so. 

A reference, however, to Origen’s list of the canonical books as 
given in his Commentary on the first Psalm puts the question 
beyond doubt. ‘ There are’, he says, ‘twenty-two books in the 
Hebrew Canon ... the eleventh, Esdras first and second, which 
are contained in one volume according to the Hebrews and which 
they call Ezra.’ Now by no possibility could Origen here mean 
by Esdras first and second the Esdras A and B of our Greek 
Bibles, since Esdras A, the Greek Esdras, never had a place in 
the Hebrew Bible. When, then, he refers to ‘the second book 
of Esdras’, as noted above, he clearly refers to our Nehemiah, as 
we have seen, and if he had quoted the first book of Esdras we 
should undoubtedly have found his quotations were taken from 
our I Esdras and not from Esdras A. 

Origen’s exact words are: "Eodpas mp&ros xal devrepos év évl, 
"E(pa, 5 éorw Bondds. In this list he gives first the Septuagint 
title of the book, then the Hebrew title, consequently he means 
that the two books of Esdras which are canonical are the equiva- 
lent of the Hebrew Ezra, which is, of course, our Esdras I and II. 
It is hard to agree with Dr Swete when he says in his Introduction 
to the O. T. in Greek, p. 222: ‘ The Books included in it (Origen’s 
list) are expressly said to be the twenty-two of the Hebrew Canon. 
Yet among them are the first book of Esdras .. . which the Jews 
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never recognised.’ He adds a note which is still more startling : 
‘Origen, it should be added, regards I, II Esdras as a single 
volume.’ I understand this note, taken in conjunction with the 
previous passage, to mean that Origen regarded Esdras A and B, 
namely our first, second and third books of Esdras, as one volume. 
This is surely doing violence to the text,and certainly makes Origen 
say what was palpably false, viz. that Esdras I and II (meaning 
our Esdras I, II, and III, or Esdras A and B, or the Greek Esdras 
and the Canonical Ezra and Nehemiah) were the equivalent of 
the Hebrew book known as Ezra. But it is worth noting that 
Origen does say that in the Hebrew MSS known to him the 
Epistle of Jeremiah formed one volume with the prophecy of 
Jeremiah and Lamentations. We have no Hebrew MSS con- 
taining the Epistle, but are we therefore to say that Origen was 
mistaken? After all it is at least doubtful whether any Hebrew 
MSS in our possession date earlier than 916 A.D. Presumably 
the reason why Dr Swete and others maintain that Origen’s 
‘ Esdras primus et secundus’ meant our I, II, and III Esdras is 
because, as we have seen, he once quotes III Esdras.! But how 
slight a basis Origen’s citations afford for any argument touching 
his views on the Canon is evident from the way in which he 
quotes the Pastor of Hermas. At least five times (tom. xiv in 
Matt., Tract. xxx in Matt., Hom. viii in Num., Hom. i* in Ps. 37, 
De Princip. \ib. iv) he quotes the Pastor with a reservation as 
to its acceptance in the Church, but on at least another five 
occasions he quotes it with no reservation, and twice in conjunc- 
tion with other books now rejected, viz. Enoch and the Epistle 
of Barnabas (cp. Comm. in Oseam, Tract. xxxi in Matt., Hom. x 
in Iesu Nave, De Princip. \ib. iii and lib. i). 

I feel justified, then, in maintaining that by ‘ Esdras primus et 
secundus, Ezra’ Origen means our canonical Ezra and Nehemiah, 
and does not include Esdras A or the Greek Esdras. Conse- 
quently the division of Esdras B of the Greek Bibles into Esdras I 
and II or Ezra and Nehemiah is not due to St Jerome, but was 
known and acted on by Origen long before him. 

But if this view of Origen’s position is correct, we cannot admit 
Sir Henry Howorth’s contention that the African Councils and 
other lists of canonical books meant the Esdras A and B of our 
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Greek MSS when they declared that among the canonical books 
were ‘Hesdrae libri duo’, or his assertion that St Jerome first 
made this division of the Esdras B of the present Septuagint 
MSS into Esdras I and II. 

That the Fathers ‘ who were uninfluenced by Jerome’ were also 
uninfluenced by Origen will hardly be maintained. St Hilary, 
for instance, in his Prologue to his commentary on the Psalms 
gives exactly the same canon, and it is hard to believe that he 
did not derive it from Origen. Eusebius (#7. £. vi 25) quotes 
Origen’s canon in extenso. Are we to suppose that the Fathers 
of the African Synods were ignorant of it? Moreover if, as is 
highly probable, the African canon was drawn up as a set-off 
against St Jerome, who had rejected the Deutero-canonical 
books, and if, as Sir Henry Howorth says, their phrase ‘ Hesdrae 
libri duo’ was meant to counteract St Jerome’s depreciation of 
Esdras III and IV, how came it that their statement of this was 
so very vague? They are perfectly clear about the Deutero- 
canonical books, but no one could, on the hypothesis, say that 
they were clear and precise regarding the involved nomenclature 
of the books attributed to Esdras. If by the words ‘Esdrae, 
libri duo’ they meant Esdras A and B as supposed, they ought 
to have made this clear, since St Jerome had termed Esdras B 
‘ Esdras libri duo’. 

In brief then, there is but one positive argument alleged for 
identifying Esdras I and II of the African Councils with Esdras 
A and B of the LXX, and that is the witness of the oldest LXX 
MSS which we possess. But, as we have seen :— 

(a) These latter only came into existence a few years before 
the African Councils. 

(4) They do not agree with St Jerome’s account of the LXX 
MSS to which he had access, for, as already stated, he says that 
in the Greek and Latin versions the Hebrew Ezra was divided 
into two books, which is certainly not the case in the existing 
MSS of. the LXX. 

(c) Neither do these MSS agree with Origen’s MSS of the 
LXX, if we may judge by the list he gives in his commentary on 
Ps, i as given above, for he seems not to have found Baruch in 
the LXX, yet it has a place in the Codices Vaticanus, Alexan- 
drinus and Venetus. 
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On the other hand, the arguments for not identifying Esdras I 
and II of the African Councils with Esdras A and B of the 
present LXX MSS are very strong. 

(a) St Jerome clearly knew Esdras I and II as distinct books 
and he certainly did not identify them with Esdras A and B. 
Nor, as we have shewn above, was he the first to so distinguish 
them. 

(6) Origen, nearly two hundred years before the African 
Councils, clearly understood by Esdras I and II the Ezra of the 
Hebrew Bible, viz. Ezra and Nehemiah. If then we find the 
same nomenclature, viz. Esdras I and II, used by the African 
Fathers, we can see no valid reason for saying that they meant by 
those numbers Esdras A and B. 

(c) If we turn to Mansi iii, 1039-1041, we find a letter from 
Innocent I to Exuperius, bishop of Toulouse. The letter was 
written in the year 405, and is an answer to certain questions put 
by the bishop. Amongst other things he asks which books are 
to be considered canonical. Now Exuperius was a friend of 
Jerome who not only mentions him in two of his letters (123 § 16 
and 125 § 20), but had in that year 405 dedicated to Exuperius 
his commentaries on the prophet Zechariah. We are probably 
justified in concluding that the bishop was perturbed at his 
friend’s loudly proclaimed views regarding the Deutero-canonical 
books, and that he in consequence sought the pope’s guidance in 
the matter. Innocent replies by giving him a list of canonical 
books which exactly tallies with the lists furnished by the 
African and Tridentine Fathers. ‘ Esdrae duo’ we read. Do they 
stand for Esdras A and B, or are they the divisions of Esdras B, 
viz. Esdras I and II, with which we are now so familiar? It 
seems impossible to doubt that the latter is the true interpreta- 
tion of the phrase ‘ Esdrae duo’, for, be it remembered, this was 
precisely St Jerome’s nomenclature. If, however, the Pope 
intended to correct St Jerome, he certainly did not make it clear 
to Exuperius who, on Sir Henry Howorth’s view that St Jerome 
was the first to make the distinction, must naturally have been as 
anxious for a decision on this point as he was regarding the 
Deutero-canonical books which St Jerome rejected. 

Sir Henry Howorth, moreover, as we have seen, holds the 
Roman Church to be inconsistent in first of all] rejecting 
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III and IV Esdras from the Sixtine Vulgate and then placing 
them in an appendix to the Clementine Vulgate. Yet all in 
fact is perfectly consistent. Excepting the section iii 1-v 6, 
III Esdras contains nothing which is not to be found in either 
Chronicles or Ezra and Nehemiah. This section, as already 
indicated, contains the ‘contentio veritatis’, whence issued the 
famous apophthegm ‘ magna est veritas et praevalet’. But how- 
ever interesting and popular this passage may have been, the book 
as a whole had never been recognized as canonical, and it had 
been expressly excluded by St Jerome from his Vulgate. Hence 
when the labours of Trent were at length crowned by the appear- 
ance of what the scholars of that age held to be the nearest 
possible approach to the Vulgate as translated or corrected by 
St Jerome, it would have been, to say the least, incongruous to 
insert in it III and IV Esdras. 

When, however, the Clementine Vulgate appeared a few years 
afterwards, it seemed fitting that these two books which certain 
Fathers had apparently quoted as canonical should be preserved 
in an appendix prefaced by the words: ‘ hoc in loco, extra scilicet 
seriem canonicorum librorum .. . sepositi sunt ne prorsus interi- 
rent, quippe qui a nonnullis sanctis patribus interdum citantur 
et in aliquibus Bibliis latinis tam manuscriptis quam impressis 
reperiuntur.’ 

One further remark may be permitted about the citations of 
Esdras A which are found here and there among.the Fathers. 
They possessed in their Bibles Esdras A and our I Esdras. The 
differences between them were slight and the two Greek books 
may well have been regarded as two versions of the original, 
especially when we remember that few of the Fathers were 
capable of comparing them with the original. In those days there 
were current two Greek versions of Daniel and, as is well known, 
the Septuagint version was finally rejected by the Church in 
favour of that of Theodotion. Why should not the two versions 
of Ezra have been regarded in the same light ? 


HuGH Pope, O.P. 
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A COPTIC FRAGMENT ATTRIBUTED TO JAMES 
THE BROTHER OF THE LORD. 


In one of the volumes of Coptic leaves from the White Monastery, 
in the Biblioth¢que Nationale at Paris, there lie hidden under the title 
of ‘A Sermon on John the Baptist’ four leaves, of which three at least 
appear to be part of an apocryphal Gospel on John attributed to James 
the brother of the Lord. The title is not preserved, but its professed 
authorship is apparently stated in the words ‘I, James, the brother 
of the Lord, who am relating these things’. It is therefore not im- 
possible that the fragment may be part of, or at any rate may be based 
on, the book containing the secret teaching of Christ as transmitted to 
Mariamne, sister of Philip, by James the brother of our Lord, which, 
according to Hippolytus', the Naassene Gnostics professed to possess. 

The fragment consists of four leaves (Par. Copte 129", 116-120"), 
identical in handwriting* but not consecutive. The first leaf has lost 
the original page numbers, but from its contents it would seem to 
precede the next fragment. It begins with a mention of the feeding 
of the five thousand, represented apparently as an dydmry or ciyapuoria 
in honour of John the Baptist. Then Matt. xi 7-11, ‘ What went ye out 
into the wilderness to behold’ etc., is quoted, and the ‘reed shaken by 
the wind’ is explained as ‘a reed-pipe sounding in the wilderness’. The 
first leaf ends here, and the second and third transfer us to the third 
heaven. The apostles request to be shewn that particular heaven which 
was given or was to be given to John; and after being shewn through 
the entire seven heavens they are brought back to the.third, which is 
then formally made over to John, his family, and any one under his 
peculiar patronage. At the same time he is given a golden boat to 
ferry them over the stream of fire. These two leaves bear the page 
numbers 11 to 14 (fa to MR). The fourth and last page comes con- 
siderably later—its numbers are $@ and $—and I think it can hardly 
belong to the same work. It is concerned with the levitation and 
punishment at the hands of the martyred John of a blasphemous 
officer of police. Probably it is part of a book of the miracles of John, 
bound up in the same volume as the other text. 


* Philosophumena 7 ; cf. Harnack Alt-chr. Lit.-Geschichte i 168. 

2 118” is numbered 119. 

* From the same MS, or at least in the same handwriting, according to 
Mr Crum's identification, are various other interesting fragments: Cairo 8108, 
Par. 131", 20, Zoega CXXIII Acts of St Stephen, Par. 131°, 81-85, a sermon of 
Peter of Alexandria, and Par. 131°, 43, most of which I have copied and hope to 
publish soon, 
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The diacritical marks in the MS are practically limited to dots over 
the letter s, which I have not reproduced, Stops I have occasionally 
altered or inserted. 


TE, aqujemagTHY Opal NPHTY PWC RENE EMa- 
NOFYNME MOFOM * AMAOHTHC AEM NexaT xeka 
Tapovhok entare, Nay * Nexe NCwTHp 
Ep Wa wapol papog, ewwne 
Nat, ETMHCTETE * NOE NTAIWCH p Tacant 
ENMMOT saKwh, Tarte eTaneXT aac, aycep Tacant 
swoannHe * Nomon neipwh mar 
MOFTOM Waeneo cep TavanH 
mentatetner ehod ETEPHALOC ENAT COT, ETKAUS EPENTHT Kiar 
epoy. mratetner ehodX enav com. H arson epe 
genghew eveun To grwwy. oHHTE met |hope enngehew 
[celonnny adda ehod [enav cov.ernpo] | 
QHTHC * ACOTPOTE NPOHTHCNE * Nal Tap p, r16v 
NeTcHy ETHHHTY REEIC PHHTE ANOK PaTeKoH, 
REMMEYTWOTM PALERMO NGI NETO MMOG 
MKOTS A€ ONTANTEpO * 

OTANATHAIONNE etheneopHToN. Tap 
TENCETARPHT AM aLeeTE ENE REEPENCWTHP 
eTRAW Maage, epentHe Kise [epog,] [ene }ran 
THPOT ETPHT grxsamkag, Anne, erTe MOTgE, EITE KKTE, EITE 
WOTE, EITE WONTE, TEEPE, Wappar Eenexo NSpoos 
ECUANATZANE H EPYJANNTHF MCWOT, WayKIar 
srepehaat NaeHT am epoor mcahe.ahAa epen- 
CWTHP BW eTeHYe Mxw* Novara 
Neggpooy wus ehoA, nTemeTCWTa ROOC AENTAO? 
Wwne, atcnye maw way ehod nternotT* erujancworg ac emar 
Nentaqwwne, ar... . 

* TceHYe mx is repeated in the MS, 
R 
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P- 117 AME MAWPEACTIKON aumata- 
Soon avw netcahon epoy* Tenor Memmoesc 
NencwTHp assatcahom etme etTataay, Tal NTAKXAPIZE 
TUWPANHHC NeKWAHP sannacacon eTchTwWT NEHTC, NTT- 
Cahon ENKEIWEANNHC sAAMMKETAIO NTARXAPIZE 

Nag THpoT. 

NTETHOT ETAMAT ANCWTHP KENETE, aces ENECHT NGS OTKNOONE 
agade eopar exwe NUOPN NCWTHP* aqyoveg- 
NWOPM sane santarcocnte. erta aqawwhe 
etaregytoe, esta ETaLEgcoe, EITA 
AATIEYKASM E€F EOOTM TEWC. ALMHCWC aqTpennat 
THPOT. OM ANTM ETECHT, AYITH EPOTM 
ALTE ANPUJMHPE ALTIECCA ATW ANMAT 

P. nhantictHe Neyerwt saneAscahet teqaraas, | avcto- 
Tpevagepatos ehoA, swoannHc ayTpeqagepaTy 
QNTAHTE, TAXapiac ae MegqerwT eNicaheT Teqaaay 
giteqghorp. anon nanoctoNoc 
BINMMEMEIWT METPOC AYAROOUE SLALOM NSS MCWTHD * 
ANKWTE ETAEPUJOARTE ALTE THPC, CaqTcaho enacacon 
MOAaTCIC ETChTWT SAME, MAS 
MIWPANNHC Mawpeactikon ethemeterpe 
MIWPANMHC * FWPK MATH, saKwhoc 
ON Mactacon etTchtwT nee 
SLAPKOC MAMANME ALNMCWC NGI NCWIHP Maracoc 
ayagepaty nTEMAHTE, Ecaujy Mapocac- 
TELOC AHA aww NapXHCTPATHTOC 

p. 118 manne | ATW ON Epon anon mamoctohoc 
KATANEFTOPAINON ATW KATANETPAN wassap- 
KOC, ac WwW maapocarredoc 
avw MaamocToAoc eTovaah Mee eTeTHO 
THPOT arw TENMOT GE 
on +t NHTH * EIC OHHTE 
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venne. Aomon Mpwmse mia 

EITE MPOCHOpa, EITE ANMOMKE ALMMETIAAaT, 
SATIBWWAKE MMEKEMAINOC NYTaay eTEKKAHCIa, 
NTOK RE EPOVM ETALEPUFOALTE ALTIE MTAINCAPIZE ALALOC MAK 
* on cWhe enpmarceve 
H ALMETOKAEIT, H MYTCO asmeTohe gsameKpan, 
EKERITY ENWHPY NATOTW ATW MATWAM* EPEMACIWT COT 
Tal NTAKKASC ExNTaane * epemadac caroT emeKNac NTak- 
NPHTY sannovte netTHaqs mnohe sxmkocaroc 
THPY. | AMOKME ATW ETMAEIPE ALTIEK- p, 119 
am easante Wagpar MKWET, 
epenanetovaah THPOT alanepa NeHTY THPOT 

MAK PWC NAIOOPNE NKWOT NETHAEIpe 
SLTIEKALEETE THPOT EKMAZIOOP AWMOOT PALTIEIEPO MKWOT. 

Nexan Ge Nay anon OTHPME MecTa- 
AION NKWOT ATW sraTcahon 
MMPwWare ETeYooTe * Nexe NCWTHP Nan 
* vac MKWOT araah mooerane 
NEKPO WaNEKPO’ aTW mncTaaronne 

+ EYFOPR * MagwTh ETOTWUT p. 120 
NETH ac epenciiis makacapTon 
giwor, erwuy ncarH MgoTe, evrusohe evhacamsze 
* aTW gap chod NOHTOT ATKACAPIZE Mal, 
aM OFA OTA’ ATW NeTH OTA NEHTOT EeTTOA- 
MHPOCHE ATW MaveaTHe ncKATpoc Meepacoc, erackanoc 
SAPOK IWOANNHC. NTK MIA MTOK AREEKEKPINE 
* EIRW AWMOC PAPOK anme meTeamame 
Tap ant ovapocHarredoc, arhwk 
THPOT, ATW AMLOTEWJKPINE AMOK Tap 

* 9 added above the line. 
R2 
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QapokK an W MeTesamane avw nenagp Aaat mar an 
REK Pap * aqew rae, eqann ehoN, eyxtova ATW 
eppas paaneytHHhe chav OTAETHE gwcTe 
nee eteyxoAn ehoX aTw 

p. 120° aqwuy ehoX onorcan nigwh xearerme 
Gos. NETO nNOS eneTovaah THPOT. NTOKME 
nppo ma Mar, OTMOS TapTe TeKPPO eTALOT?, 
OANEKATALWPIa * Ma Mal, RENTOKME Was- 
Raloc THPOT, NTOKME * ma 
Mal RENTORME seneXT. epok sanentaxhan- 
FOF Kaat ENECHT. ATW NTETHOT agqge 
ERMKAY, NENNAT * ATW TUJOPM NETETACIC * 
nambpite avcwtss epoy ehod ehod 
NQHTY * NEPETIASIARONION A€ PEPAHMETE 
THPOC AW Nay. neqwuy chod, eyxw 
MAMLOT EWJWME PALMAE * SANTOR CUJWHE Nea- 
Racca * gapTar MeKppoor ara mat 


But when Jesus the merciful and compassionate and the Son of the 
Compassionate saw (this), he ook compassion in his heart on the multitude, 
as being the good shepherd of every one. The disciples said: ‘ Let the 
multitudes go that they may go to the towns and buy something to eat’ (cf 
Mk. vi 34-36]. Said the Saviour: ‘Nay’; thinking, ‘What ebyapwria! 
is it which I shall take before my kinsman’, to hold feast with those 
who trouble (cxvAAew) Me for it, if they go fasting thus?’ Even as 
Joseph, the patriarch, made the dydzn' at the death of his father Jacob 
even so did Christ distribute the dydy for his kinsman John. Moreover 
(Aourdv) this thing and this custom was with every one for ever, that 


1 The meaning here is not very clear to me, so I have left the Greek words 

which occur in the Coptic. e¢dxaporia and dann are apparently used as synonyms, 
and, if so, probably mean ‘ love-feast’. 
_ * «My kinsman’ (ovyyerjs) = John the Baptist. The next words could be taken 
in the sense of ‘if (reading epujait as one word) those who trouble me’ instead 
of ‘to hold festival with those’ etc.; but in that case the following ‘if’ must be 
taken as a mere repetition, 
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kinsfolk should distribute the dyday with their kin (yévos) when they 
die.? 

I wish too to tell you this other deep thought .. . Jesus began to say 

to the multitudes concerning John: ‘ What went ye out into the wilderness 
to behold? areed shaken with the wind? But what went ye out for to see? 
Was it not a man clothed in soft raiment? Behold they that wear soft 
raiment are in kings houses. But what went ye out for to see? A pro- 
phet? Yea, I say unto you, and more than a prophet. This is he of 
whom it is written, Behold I send my messenger before thy face, who shall 
prepare thy way before thee. Verily I say unto you, Among them that 
are born of women there hath not arisen a greater than John the Baptist : 
yet he that is lesser than he is great in the kingdom of heaven’* [Matt. 
xi 7-11]. 

It is necessary that I teach you the word (jyrdév): for many that are 
not confirmed in the scriptures * (ypady pl.) think this, that the Saviour 
said this of the real reed stirred by the wind. Nay, for all the trees that 
grow upon the earth, be it palm or sycamore or fig or fersea or thorn 
or .. .* even to the seed plants ° of the field, when it grows or when the 
wind blows upon them‘, are moved from one side to another, and no 
fool regards" them, much less (ud\ura)* wise men. But the Saviour 
was speaking of the reed-flute in a waste place, where nothing is. Its 
voice sounds, and those that hear it from afar say, ‘ What has happened ? 
The reed-flute sounded but now’. And when they have gathered to- 
gether to see what has happened, they... 

... ‘the third heaven as a gift (8wpearrixdv) in place of his blood, and 
the good things (dya@év) that are in it: and teach us it. And now, 
Lord and Saviour, teach us that heaven which Thou hast given to Thy 
comrade John and the good things that are in it; and teach us John 
too, and all the honours and glory Thou hast given him.’ And in that 

1 Lit. ‘when he dies’, -yévos apparently = cvyyevfs. The preceding ‘kinsfolk’ 
is lit. ‘ those of the -yévos (pl.)”. 

2 The only noticeable variants from the text of Balestri (Sacr. Bibl. Frag. Copto- 
Sah, p. 25) are the insertion of H axarzon ‘was it not’ (v. 8), patekgH for 
Zanexaato ehoX (v. 10), mexmo lit. ‘him that is born’, for mexmo ‘them 
that are born’ (v. 11), and mmogmne ‘is great’ for mmog epoqme ‘is greater 
than him’ (v. 11). 

* It is to be noticed that, though professing to be James, the writer recognizes 
the existence of the canonical gospels. 

* This word Taxeepe does not occur in Peyron. 

5 Cp. Zoega Cat. p. 471 @pos Tixo ‘germen quod plantari potest’. It seems 
a vague phrase for small plants or grass. 

* I have retained the bad grammar of the original, ‘ it grows’, followed by pl. 

7 Lit. ‘knows’. 

8 The sense I have given to wa\uora may be unusual, but seems necessary.. 
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hour the Saviour commanded and a cloud of light came down : and the 
Saviour mounted upon it first. Afterwards he commanded us too, the 
Apostles, to mount with Him upon the cloud, and brought us in first to 
the first heaven and the second. Then He ascended through the second, 
then He ascended through the third heaven, and did not let us enter in 
yet (réws)', but took us to the fourth, then to the fifth, afterwards to the 
sixth, then to the seventh, and did not let us enter in yet. Afterwards 
He let us see all these. Again He brought us down and took us in to 
the third heaven: and we marvelled at its beauty and its fairness (etzpé- 
wea). And we saw John the Baptist and Zacharias his father and 
Elisabeth his mother. They were decked (oroAi{ew) with stones of. . .? 
and stones of every hue. The Saviour bade them stand in our presence. 
Jchn He made stand in the midst, and Zacharias his father on the right, 
Elisabeth his mother on the left. And He bade us, the Apostles, stand 
in order from our father Peter to Matthias. The Saviour walked before 
us, and we went round the whole of the third heaven, and He taught us 
the good things and the enjoyments (dadéAavois pl.) which are in the 
third heaven, these which He gave to John as a gift (Swpeacrixdy) for 
those that keep and those that shall keep the memorial of John on the 
earth. I swear to you, I James the brother of the Lord who am relating 
(icropi{ew) these things, that we did not see in all these six heavens any 
like the third heaven in beauty and fairness and good things and enjoy- 
ments. Then there were Paul and Luke and Mark with us. Afterwards 
the good Saviour rose up on His throne and stood in the midst of us 
and called to seven Archangels, from Michael the archangel and chief 
eommander (dpxwtparyyés) of the powers of the heavens to Zadkiel. 
And again He called to us, the Apostles, in order and by name, from 
our father Peter to Mark, saying: ‘ Even as ye, My ministers (A«rovyés), 
My archangels and My holy apostles, are witnesses from the beginning 
to My birth and all My sorrows and My crucifixion, I give you a testi- 
mony. Behold I present and give the third heaven as a gift to John, 
My comrade and kinsman. But (Aourdv) any man that shall make thy 
memorial on earth, be it oblation (xpoogopd) or alms to the poor and 
needy, or writing a book of thy praise in thy name and giving it to the 
church, do thou take him in to the third heaven which I have presented 


1 In the margin about here is found a note in another hand TaMORpadon 
wyamsara (= the copy up to this place). Probably a reviser added it. 

2 The word tawo is no doubt the same as the mysterious KaKO in the phrase 
gwe Tikako Ezek. xvi 11, which Zoega translates ‘monile squamatum’. Peyron 
prefers to take KAKO as a corruption of the Greek word «é««os (red colour) which 
is found in the Bohairic version of that passage. The form used in our text rather 
invalidates that suggestion as it is difficult to see how «é«xos could become Taro. 
Can it be a corruption for yaydrns (jet) 2 
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to thee as a gift. If any one again clothe the naked to make memorial 
of thy name, or feed the hungry, or give drink to the thirsty in thy name, 
thou shalt take him to life everlasting and unfailing. My Father blesses 
thy right hand which thou didst place on my head. My tongue blesses 
thy tongue with which thou didst say, Behold the Lamb of God, which 
taketh away the sin of the whole world [Johni 29]. Verily I am he. 
And any man that keepeth thy memory on earth, verily I say unto you, 
My comrade John, I will not shew him hell and its punishments down 
to the stream of fire,’ through which all My saints and righteous men pass, 
all without exception, be they righteous or sinners. Behold again another 
gift I give you, My beloved John, a golden boat I give you as the ferry 
of that stream. All those who keep thy memorial shalt thou ferry over 
the stream of fire. Then we the Apostles said to him: ‘ Lord, what 
is the expanse (ordd:ov) of the sea (xéAayos) of that stream of fire? And 
teach us that we may tell men its terror.’ Said the Saviour to us: 
‘I will teach you its size, and the size of the golden boat which I have 
given to My beloved John. The sea of the stream of fire is thirty waves 
from one bank to the other, and from wave to wave is thirty stadia for 
each wave. And I give this boat to My beloved John to ferry over the 
stream of fire, that he may carry across (dvarepav) those who keep thy 
memory.” 


...asafe place. The crowds will slay him wishing to see him. And 
there was a crowd there possessed with unclean spirits, that cried aloud 
in a great and fearful voice, differing as they were tortured with demons.? 
And many of them were purified, of whom we cannot speak severally. 
And there was one among them bold (roAynpds), stubborn (ai6ddys), 
hard (cxAnpés), and brazen (@pacvs). He was a wicked officer of police — 
(Sexavds)*. He cried aloud with a loud voice: ‘I care not for thee, John. 
Who art thou that thou shouldest judge me? For I am wont to judge 
others. I am not vexed by thee: for I come from heaven. I repeat 
that I care not for thee, thou headless man. For I am an archangel: 
I entered into the court of all the saints and they could not judge 


1 This river of fire is frequently spoken of in the apocryphal writings: cp. 
Steindorff Apoc. des Elias (Harnack T. und U. N.F. 2) p. 46, and Forbes Robinson 
passim (note on p. 205): ib. p. 38, ‘the river of fire, wherein are proved the two 
portions, the righteous and the sinners’, tells us its object. We should surely 
read MKENXapicara and ararog. 

? He would seem to mean ‘differing according to the demons that possessed 
them’, 

* For the word Sexavds see Sophocles and Stephanus-Hase. It occurs also in 
the Tebtunis Papyri (Grenfell, Hunt, & Smyly no. 27, 1. 31 xowdy ovvédpov rav 
ward Sexavav a document of the second century B.c., and in 
no. 251). 
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me. For I suffer not for thee, thou headless man; and thou canst do 
nothing to me because we accomplish many things (??).? 

And he abode and continued blaspheming thus: and after this he was 
hanged up by his two fingers between heaven and earth, so as (almost) 
to burst in the middle as he was stretched for a long time. And 
straightway he cried aloud in a weak voice: ‘I know thy strength. John 
the Baptist and forerunner of Christ: I know thy strength, thou who art 
greater than all the saints. Thou art the general of the great king 
Jesus. Take pity on me. For great is thy furnace of blazing fire, and 
I have not strength to bear thy penalties (r:pwpia pl.). Take pity on me, 
thou the just of all the just, thou the comrade of the true Bridegroom. 
Take pity on me, thou the forerunner of Christ. I adjure thee* by Him 
whom thou didst baptize in the Jordan to take pity on me. I adjure 
thee by Him who was crucified, let me down.’ And straightway he fell ~ 
down upon his face on the earth at the sixth hour. This was the first 
trial (éééracrs). And afterwards at the ninth hour they heard in short : 
‘Come forth from him.’ And the demons were interpreting to the 
crowd what the martyr said to him. And he cried aloud, saying: 
*I have not power to be in the desert: I have not power to be on the 
steep places of the sea*: I have not power to abide before thy voice. 
But grant me Persia (mepesc)* that I may go thither. Who is he that 
will leave his house and dwell in the desert? For behold I dwell there 
thirty-seven years°.’ 
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E. O. WinsTeEpDt. 


' Here the text appears to be faulty. 


seems to be used instead of the ordinary YtapKo 
for ‘I adjure thee’. This sense of wpk is not noticed by Peyron; but I have 
noticed other examples, e.g. Par. Copte 129", p. 28 YwPK epwTh Ainen- 
TavctaTpos xneKac fineTiitakor paen ‘I adjure 
you by him who was crucified that ye destroy me not before my time’, and again, 
ib. epwTh fiteTH artiigitwpe mtooty 
ZinanatoNere chord. 

3 ‘The steep places of the sea’ is hardly an intelligible phrase unless it be taken 
as an incorrect reference to Matt. viii 32, where the Gadarene swine are said to run 
down a steep place into the sea. 

* The mention of Persia—if that is the meaning of ‘the wépois’—is a little 
surprising. Can it be taken to fix the date of the book to a time when the Persians 
were oppressing Egypt? It might perhaps mean ‘desolation’, though that would 
rather contradiet the preceding words. 

5 The demons do not seem to have been expert interpreters. It must surely be 
John who dwelt in the desert, not the decanus who has just asserted that he 
could not and would not ; unless he means ‘I shall have to dwell there’. 
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THE ORIGINAL LANGUAGE OF THE SYRIAC 
ACTS OF JOHN. 


The History of John the Son of Zebedee is the first of the Syriac pieces 
published by Wright in his Afocryphal Acts of the Apostles.’ In his 
preface Dr Wright wrote: ‘These Acts, which are obviously translated 
from the Greek, being of comparatively late date, and to all appearance 
destitute of any historical basis, are chiefly valuable from the linguistic 
point of view’ (p. ix). This pronouncement, combined with the fact 
that the older MS states in the title that the work was translated from 
the Greek, seems to have warned off scholars from asking any further 
questions about the origin of the Acts. Considering the number and, 
in many cases, the peculiar character of the Gospel citations they con- 
tain, it is not a little strange that this should have been so; and in 
spite of the great authority of Dr Wright I am about to maintain that 
the piece was in reality composed in Syriac, and further, that the Gospel 
text used by the author was the Diatessaron. 

I must begin by noticing the objection which is raised against this 
view by the title of the older MS (4). It runs: ‘The history of John, 
the son of Zebedee, who lay upon the breast of our Lord Jesus at the 
supper, and said, “Lord, who betrayeth Thee?” This history was 
composed by Eusebius of Caesarea concerning St John, who found it in 
a Greek book, and it was translated into Syriac, when he had learned 
concerning his way of life and his birth and his dwelling in the city of 
Ephesus, after the ascension of our Lord into heaven.’? 

In the other MS, B, the title has nothing about either Eusebius or 
a Greek original. It runs: ‘The history of the holy and beloved Mar 
John the Evangelist, who spoke and taught and baptized, by the help of 
our Lord Jesus the Messiah, in the city of Ephesus.’ 

Now if we turn to the colophon we shall find reason to believe that 
the title of B is the more ancient. A reads: ‘ Here ends the doctrine 
of John, the son of Zebedee, who (leaned on the breast of our Lord at 
the supper, and) instructed and taught and baptized in the city of 
Ephesus.’ JZ omits the bracketed words. 

Thus in BZ the title is taken up quite naturally by the colophon ; 

1 The text printed is that of a St Petersburg MS of the sixth cent. (4). Variants 


are given from a British Museum MS of the ninth cent. (B). 
? Wright’s rendering. 
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while the chief point of connexion between the title of 4 and the 
colophon lies in the words omitted by 2. 

If then there is any question of either of the MSS having preserved 
the original title of the piece the probabilities are on the side of B 
rather than of A. 

In what follows I have to try and establish two points: (1) that the 
Acts of John is a Syriac composition, (2) that the author used the 
Diatessaron. 

With regard to the latter it must be said at once that the existing 
text of the Gospel citations agrees for the most part with the Peshitta, 
especially in passages with a theological bearing. But there remain 
a considerable number of readings which could not have come from 
the use of the Peshitta, and several of these agree with known readings 
of the Old Syriac and the Diatessaron. We must be prepared, then, for 
a large amount of assimilation to the Vulgate text even in a MS of the 
sixth century. This process is several times betrayed by the variants of 
the later MS, B sometimes bringing expressions into line with later 
theological language, sometimes preserving a reading which implies the 
use of one of the older versions, i.e. either of syr. vt. or of the 
Diatessaron. 

But it was not the character of the Gospel quotations that first led 
me to question Dr Wright’s verdict that the Acts were translated from 
the Greek. There are certain ideas, theological conceptions, and 
modes of expression, which are extremely characteristic of Syriac writers ; 
and there are far too many of these crowded into the Acts of John to 
allow us to think of the work as a translation from Greek. In giving 
some examples of these Syriac characteristics I shall, with Professor 
Burkitt, count the Acts of Judas Thomas and also the Syriac Acts of 
Philip* as original Syriac documents. That the former work was com- 
posed in Syriac is now recognized, and I am personally convinced that 
the same must be said of the latter also. 


Evidence of Syriac authorship. 

1. On p. 4 (transl.) the demons are called ‘ the sons of the left hand’, 
and on p. 11 the Apostle prays that the Lord would direct his path ‘to 
the right hand’. The expressions ‘sons of the right hand’, ‘sons of the 
left hand’, or simply ‘the right hand’, ‘the Jeft hand’, are found over 
and over again in Syriac writings to denote the good and the bad, with- 
out any attempt to explain the allusion to Mt. xxv 31ff. A good 
example of the bald manner in which the allusion is sometimes made is 
to be found in St Ephraim’s tract against Julian: ‘ For all of them were 


1 Of the supposed Greek original nothing is known. 
3 See Evangelion Da-Mepharreshe ii p. 106 note 3. 
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depending upon the head of the left hand (i.e. Julian) ; for while the 
right hand was in sorrow over sinners, the sons of the left hand were 
greatly rejoicing.’ Again: ‘ All the apostates rejoiced in the Apostate, 
and the sons of the left hand in the head of the left hand.’? In Acts of 
Philip we read: ‘Quit the destroying left hand, and the unconquered 
right hand shall receive you’ (Wright p. 80). Aphraates (Wright 
p. 285) speaks of ‘sons of the left hand, heirs of darkness’; again 
(p. 287), ‘sons of the right hand, who travel by the strait and narrow 
way’? This Syriac use of ‘right’ and ‘left’ may be paralleled by 
modern political use of the words—from the conservative point of 
view. 

2. On pp. 7, 14, 26, and 33 it is said that at the incarnation the Word’ 
‘entered by the ear’ of the Virgin. This is a favourite idea with Syriac 
writers. St Ephraim in his commentary on the Diatessaron (Moesinger 
Pp- 249) writes: ‘Quia mors per aurem Evae intravit, per aurem Mariae 
vita intravit.’ Isaac of Antioch (Bedjan i p. 715) makes it clear that 
this was the accepted notion among the Syrians, and bases upon it an 
argument for Christ’s divinity: ‘If He was not God, how did He enter 
by the ear?’ Again (sid. p. 716): ‘By the ear Spirit entered, and 
from the womb flesh came forth.’* 

3. The phrase ‘put on a body’, which occurs so frequently in 
Aphraates, Acts of Thomas, and other early Syriac writings (cf. Acts of 
Thomas p. 210; Aphr. pp. 144, 403, 414, 421, and 472; Addai 
pp. 9, 18), and is used almost invariably by St Ephraim to describe the 
incarnation, is found in our Acts on pp. 33 and 52. It fell into disrepute 
in later times, and so it is not surprising to find that in the later MS, B, 
other expressions have been substituted, viz. ‘became flesh’ on p. 33, 
and ‘became man’ on p. 52. 

4. The expressions ‘the sign’ (r@shméd, or nishé), ‘the sign of baptism’, 
‘the sign of life’, and the like, to signify ‘baptism’, are so common in 
early Syriac writings as to be almost the rule. One or other of them 
occurs on pp. 25, 36, 48, 49 (dis) and 52. ‘Baptism’ simply occurs 
only three times, and in one of these cases it is the baptism of Christ 
that is meant ; it is scarcely, if at all, to be found in the Acts of Thomas, 
but the use of réshmdé as a synonym is frequent (cf. Wright, transl., 
pp. 166, 191, 256, 257, 259, 283). 

5. The ritual of Baptism, described in detail on pp. 38-40, 42, and 


1 Overbeck S. Ephr. aliorumque op. select. pp. 4-5. 

* For further examples see Lamy i 41 (Ephr.); Overbeck p. 31. 14, p.8 1. 24 
(Ephr.) ; Pp. 335 ll. 11-13 (Balai); Carvm. Nisib, xxxvi 18 (jin.), and Ed. Rom. 
vi 103 A (Ephr.). 

* Other examples of this view may be seen in Lamy ii 515 amatea ii 569 
(author ?), ii 8or (Ephr.), iii 979 aud 981 (author ?). 


| 
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54-55, is practically identical with that which we find in the Acts of 
Thomas on pp. 166, 258, and 267-268, sharing with the latter a very 
remarkable feature as compared with Greek and Latin rites: there is 
no chrism after the immersion. First in each case comes a solemn 
unction, or signing (r#shmd), accompanied by the anointing of the whole 
body, and followed immediately by baptism in the threefold Name. 
Then comes the reception of Holy Communion, without any further 
anointing. Now this is in perfect agreement with what we find in 
St Ephraim’s Hymns On the Epiphany.' These Hymns deal for the 
most part with Baptism ; and here again the only anointing alluded tois _ 
that which comes before the immersion. Both the order of treatment 
and the language used make this quite clear. Hymn iii treats of the 
unction and Hymn iv of the laver. ‘Christ’, says St Ephraim, in the 
first verse of Hymn iii, ‘and chrism are conjoined . . . the chrism 
anoints visibly, Christ signs secretly, the lambs newborn and spiritual, 
the flock of His twofold victory ; for He engendered it of the chrism, 
He gave it birth of the water.” And further on he writes: ‘When the 
leper of old was cleansed, the priest used to sign him with oil, and lead 
him to the waterspring. The type has passed and the truth is come ; 
lo, with chrism have ye been signed, in baptism ye are perfected, in the 
flock ye are intermixed, from the Body ye are nourished.’ In Hymn iv 
he passes on to the baptism: ‘ Descend, my signed brethren, put ye on 
our Lord.’ The evidence from Aphraates points in the same direction : 
he puts the r@shmdé before the water. Speaking of the celebration of 
Easter (p. 229), he says there must be fasting and prayer, and the chant- 
ing of psalms, ‘and the giving of the sign (réshmé), and baptism after 
its due observance’ (ge7\>). He, like St Ephraim, speaks of this pre- 
baptismal ‘sign’ in the most solemn manner. He speaks of ‘the olive 
wherein is the sign of the Mystery of Life, whereby (men) are con- 
stituted Christians and priests and kings’, and ‘ which makes light them 
that are dark’ (p. 449). I repeat, I have been unable to discover any 
trace of a post-baptismal unction in Syriac writings of the fourth century. 

Now in the Greek and Latin Churches the baptism seems always to 
have been followed by the chrism of confirmation, the variable element 
being the preliminary anointing? 

1 Lamy i 5 ff. These Hymns may be read in Dr Gwynn’s translation in Post- 
Nicene Fathers vol. xiii. Especially important for the study of the subject in hand 
are iii, iv, v, and vi. 

? Mr Brightman, in J. 7. S. i pp. 247 ff. The use of oil at Baptism, as described 
in the Acts of Thomas, met with the strongest disapproval of Turribius, a Spanish 
bishop contemporary with Leo the Great. He goes so far as to say that the Acts 
of Thomas, which he tells us was one of the apocryphal books in vogue amongst 
the Priscillianists, contained a command to baptize with oil instead of water 
(Mr C. H. Turner, in J. 7.S. vii p. 604). Mr Turner observes on this: ‘Of the 
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6. There are indications that the author of these Acts was acquainted 
with the writings of St Ephraim, or, vice versa, that Ephraim knew the 
Acts. On p. 33 (transl.) we read: ‘And ... he was narrating from 
the Torah and the Prophets, how God . . . sent His only Son, and He 
came, and entered by the ear of the Virgin Mary ... and put on a body 
from her, whilst the height and the depth were full of Him, and there 
was no place in which He was not ; and whilst forming children in the 
wombs’, He was with His Father.’ A similar passage occurs on p. 14: 
‘And he entered by the ear of the woman... without quitting Him 
who sent Him ; and the heights and depths were full of Him, and were 
ruled by Him by the will of His Father.’ 

Compare the following from St Ephraim’s third Hymn On the 
Nativity*: ‘He was wholly in the depths and wholly in the highest. 
He was wholly with all things and wholly with each. While His body 
was forming in the womb, His power was fashioning all members. 
While the conception of the Son was fashioning in the womb, He was 
fashioning babes in the womb.’ And again, in the sixteenth Hymn: 
‘Heaven was filled with Him, and every creature. The Sun entered 
the womb, and in the height and depth His splendour abode.’ 

7. Minor indications of Syriac composition might be multiplied. 
I will content myself with quoting only a few. 

(1) Play upon Syriac words. 

(a) On p. fo: Joop cooks Sano, ‘and 
he ‘ook upon him to be taking the incomings of the bath’. For the 
idiom ‘to take upon’ oneself cf. Vita Rabbulae, Overbeck p. 177 1. 27, 
and Isaac of Antioch, Bedjan i p. 718 1. 11. 

(B) On p. Sx: Jean ‘for I am a slave 
(abhdé), a made (‘abhidhd) and created one’. 

(y) On p. ov: od ame 
is no (cause for) despair (4. “cutting off of hope”, as regularly), hope 
has been given to men... We are your members, and are formed of the 
(same) lump of which ye are formed’. Here, by changing the sense 
a little, we may represent the word-play thus: ‘and in the fashion 
wherein ye are fashioned we are fashioned.’ 
use of oil for baptism, with which [Turribius] reproaches the Acts, mention is made 
in the extant text ... on at least half a dozen occasions, and it is exactly the sort 
of feature, in that strange and weirdly fascinating story, which would arrest the 
attention of an orthodox reader in the fifth century.’ 

* Dr Rendel Harris has suggested (Apology of Aristides p. 37) that ‘we should 
correct the text so as to read “and when formed as a child in the womb He was 
with His Father’’’, 


2 Ed. Rom. v p. 411. An English translation of the passage may be seen in 
Post-Nicene Fathers xiii p. 232, 
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o>, ‘and where thou pleasest let there be found for me a house of 
wage in which I may work-for-wages’. Exactly the same word-play, 
with the same absolute use of mol, is found in Is. Ant. (Bedj. i 4): 
‘Who ever worked-for-wages with Instruction and received short 
wages?’ (1x0 Jee ado. p> mol >). 

(2) The accumulation of similar verbs to emphasize a single idea : 
e.g. ‘I agreed and believed and affirmed’ (p. yo: Kissoo hatha 
Liale); ‘he was distressed and groaned and was disturbed’ (p. ao: 
whllo 

(3) The paradoxical expression ‘to gain loss’, which comes on p. w— 
‘and we have gained loss to our souls’ 
occurs also in the Romance of Julian*: ‘lest we gain damage and loss 
to our own selves’ fool This 
suggests that the phrase was a familiar Syriac conceit. Otherwise we 
must either suppose that the author of Ju/ian copied it from our Acts, 
or else explain its double occurrence as a curious literary coincidence, 
for a translator could scarcely have copied from Judian. 

The story is written throughout in good and idiomatic Syriac, and so 
far as I am competent to judge betrays no signs of translation from 
Greek.? The Greek words which occur are for the most part those 
which had become thoroughly naturalized in Syriac at an early date.* 

2 Hoffmann p. 105 1. 8. 

* Cf. especially Pp. qqge—pe, P- ¥> and the end of p. ow to the middle of p. a ; 
and compare in contrast the first few pages of the Decease of John—the next piece 
in Wright—which is from the Greek of the Leucian Acts of John. 

’ There is one word which demands notice, since, according to Wright's inter- 
pretation, it might seem to favour the idea of a Greek original of. the Acts. On 
p. kee Nero is spoken of as banad heh luo. Dr Wright translated, ‘this wicked 
ruler’, and suggested that lat was from rayés. But rayds is not found elsewhere 
in Syriac; moreover, had a translator wished to take over the word he would 
probably have written OF or at least heed: Now (aloan- 
word from the Persian) is, of course, very common in Syriac in the sense of 
‘crown’; and the mention of a crown seems not out of place in connexion with an 
Emperor. The question arises, could a Syriac writer possibly have called Nero 
a ‘wicked crown’? I had thought of the emendation bah sho. Aphraates 
(p. 423) speaks of leah wenpo JaNs5, ‘kings (men) bound with the crown’. 
But then again it seemed questionable whether leah s}© could be used absolutely 
for ‘sovereign’. Further search has convinced me that the emendation is unneces- 
sary even if legitimate. St Ephraim in his attack on Julian (Overbeck p. 8 1. 14) 
writes: ‘The Good (One), in that He put to shame those that were demoralized 
by the one calf, (this He did) that he might put to shame the many that were 
demoralized by the one king. He shattered that calf that He might cut off the 
disorder, and He destroyed that sovereign (hegh COX wosa) that he might cut 

off mad licence. As a physician He cut out the cause of the disorder.’ For 
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- &. The evidence from Old Testament quotations may be counted as 
merely negative, since we must allow for the possibility of a translator 
having looked up his Peshitta and worded the quotations according 
to it; still, so far as it goes, it is in harmony with that already adduced. 
The quotations follow the Peshitta, and I find no trace of any LXX 
influence. What is more important for the present purpose is the fact 
that some of the quotations are quite informal, or even mere remi- 
niscences. I venture to think that the following examples are positively 
unfavourable to the view that Acts were written in Greek. 

On p. o» we read: fas? uid? ody. 
Dr Wright mistranslated: ‘but the mercy of the Creator of men was 
made manifest.’ It should be, ‘but the mercies of the Creator of men 
yearned’. The verb ada, is from not from and 
«axes is probably an unconscious reminiscence of the language of 
the Peshitta in Gen. xliii 30, where the words translate 12m" 171033, ‘ his 
bowels yearned’. 

On p. 1 the Apostle prays: ‘ Remember Thy Church which Thou 
didst acquire with Thy precious blood.’ This comes as a reminiscence 
from Ps. lxxiv 2, ‘Remember Thy congregation (which) Thou didst acquire 
of old’, and agrees with the Peshitta version. Now the aptness of the 
quotation in our Acts depends entirely on the Peshitta rendering, the 
ordinary Syriac word for ‘Church’ being the same as that which trans- 
lates ‘congregation’ in the Psalm (it is in fact the borrowed Hebrew 
word). The verse would scarcely suggest itself to a Greek writer, since 
the LXX there translates ‘ Thy congregation’ by rijs cvvaywyijs cov. 

Evidence of the use of the Diatessaron. 

1. On p. ex (Engl. transl. p. 39) there is a description of the bless- 
ing of the baptismal oil, in the course of which we read : ‘And again the 
third time he said: Holy is the Father and the Son and the Holy Spirit, 
Amen. And straightway fire blazed forth (Loo Yiag hs) over the oil, 
and the oil did not take fire, for two angels had their wings spread over 
the oil and were crying: Holy, holy, holy, Lord Almighty.” Again, 
a little further on: ‘And when the oil was consecrated, then the holy 
man drew near to the water, and signed it, ...and straightway these 
two angels came and hovered over the water.’ On pp. w-jy (53-54) 
we have a blessing pronounced over the oil and water together, with 
special reference to the water: ‘And he said: Lord God Almighty, 
let Thy ~~ Spirit come, and rest and dwell upon the oil and upon the 
water . . . Yea, Lord, sanctify this water with Thy holy voice which 


nstames of Jab in the metaphorical sense of ‘sovereignty’ or ‘majesty’ 2 
Julian pp. 112 1. 14, 113 1. 13; Overbeck p. 13 1. 6 (Ephr.); and Isaac of Antioch 
i p. 790 ad fin. (ed. Bedjan). 


| 
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resounded over Jordan and pointed out our Lord Jesus with the finger 
(saying): This is My beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased, hear ye 
him. Thou art here who wast at Jordan. Yea, I beseech Thee, Lord, 
manifest Thyself here before this assemblage who have believed in Thee 
with simplicity. And in that hour fire blazed forth over the oil, and 
the wings of angels were spread over the oil’ (2, rightly, ‘ water’). 

Now Isho‘dad, a ninth-century writer, professes to quote the text of 
the Diatessaron for an account of the appearance of a bright light and 
angels over Jordan at the time of Christ’s baptism: ‘ And straightway, 
as the Diatessaron testifies, light shone forth (qe>1? ), and over Jordan 
was spread a veil of white clouds, and there appeared many hosts of 
spiritual beings who were praising God in the air.’' Jacob Barsalibi, 
a later writer, cites the Diatessaron for the same statement: ‘A mighty 
light flashed upon Jordan, and the river was girded with white clouds, 
and there appeared many hosts that were uttering praise in the air.’? 

St Ephraim (Hymn x Jn Ziph.) writes: ‘When He was baptized 
light flashed from the water.’* In Hymn xv he makes repeated allusion 
to a light, or fire, on Jordan at the Baptism, and to hosts of ‘ watchers’, 
i. e. angels. 

Now in our last passage from the Acts of John the Apostle prays in 
effect that God would manifest Himself as He did over Jordan; and 
straightway fire blazes forth over the oil, and angels appear over the 
water. An allusion to the incident cited by Isho'dad and Barsalibi 
from the Diatessaron can scarcely be doubted. Some copies of the 
Harmony may have read ‘fire’, n@rd, for ‘light’, nZhrd. The finger of 
God pointing to our Lord is perhaps the ray of light flashed over Him. 

2. On p, && (34) we have an account of the baptism of Christ, which 
begins thus: ‘And He grew up as a man... And when thirty years 
were fulfilled (Lk. iii 23), He came to Jordan for baptism (cp. Mt. iii 
13), and was baptized by John’ (Mk. ig). Compare with this Aphraates, 
p- 405: ‘Jesus about thirty years old (Lk.) came to Jordan that He 
might be baptized’; also Ephraim’s Commentary on the Diatessaron, 
p. 41: ‘And Jesus Himself was about thirty years of age (Lk.) at the 
time when He came to be baptized of John’ (Mt.). In the Gospel 
of St Luke (iii 23) the statement of our Lord’s age comes after the 
baptism, and is made in connexion with the commencement of His 
teaching. It is evident from Aphraates and Ephraim that Lk. iii 23 
was brought into connexion with Christ’s coming to Jordan for baptism, 
as we find it in the Acts of John. We find this in the Arabic Harmony 
also, but there Mt. iii 13 precedes Lk. iii 23. 


1 Cf. Rendel Harris Ephrem on the Gospel p. 43. 
2 Burkitt S. Ephraim’s Quotations from the Gospel p. 68. 
* Lamyig7. The incident is also alluded to in Ephraim’s Commentary p. 43, 
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3. On p. » (4) we read; ‘For He said to us, when He was going up 
into heaven from beside us, as He was blessing us (Lk. xxiv 51): Ga 
forth, teach, and baptize in the name of the Father and the Son and the 
Holy Spirit (Mt. xxviii 19); every one that believes and is baptized liveth 
(Mk. xvi 16).’ 

The passage in the Arabic Diatessaron which deals with the ascension 
is thus composed: (Mt. xxviii 18>, Jn. xx 21%, Mk, xvi 15>), Mt. xxviii 
19-20, Mk. xvi 16 (-18, Lk. xxiv 49, Mk. xvi 19%, Lk. xxiv 50), Lk, 
xxiv 51, Mk. xvi 19° (Lk. xxiv 52-53). The bracketed passages do not 
concern us here. Thus we find in the Acts of John the command to 
baptize in Mt. xxviii 19 coupled with Mk. xvi 16 and connected with 
the ascension as in the Arabic copy. As in the latter, too, the Acts 
introduce a portion of the Lucan account of the ascension—the blessing 
of the disciples. In the Arabic this is followed by Mk. xvi 19°. Now 
on p. $+ (16) of the Acts we read: ‘And He ascended into Heaven, 
and sat at the right hand of His Father (cf. Mk. xvi 19°) ... And He 
said to us: Go forth, teach,’ &c. (Mt. xxviii 19, Mk, xvi 16), as above." 
We may conclude that Lk. xxiv 51 and Mk. xvi 19° both came into 
the account of the ascension in the Gospel text used by the author. 
We may compare Aphraates (Wright p. 21): ‘ And when again our Lord 
gave the mystery of baptism (Mt. xxviii 19),? thus He said to them: He 
that believeth and is baptized shall live, and he that believeth not is 
judged’ (Mk. xvi 16). 

4. On p. um (16), in the course of a highly interesting harmonized 
account of the passion it is said that our Lord was given ‘vinegar and 
gall’ to drink on the cross. That ‘vinegar and gall’ was read in the 
Diatessaron is shewn by St Ephraim’s Commentary (Moesinger p. 245): 
‘and they gave Him to drink vinegar and gall.’ 

5. On pp. «x (40) and ly (47) our author speaks of ‘ravening 
wolves’ (Mt. vii 15) as |wése> )Sly, But Pesh. and C represent 
‘ravening wolves’ by so Acts of Thomas.* S is wanting. 
It is surely improbable that a Syriac writer, or even translator, who was 
accustomed to use only the Peshitta or the Old Syriac version, would 
have referred to the wolves in Mt. vii 15 as anything but Joagus Js}s. 


1 These words—‘ go forth’, &c.—occur three times in all in Acts of John, viz. on 
PP. o, de, and ao. 

? We know from the Doctrine of Addai (Phillips p. 20) that the command to 
baptize in the threefold Name stood in the Diatessaron. 

* A document in which the Old Syriac version was used; cf. Burkitt Evang. 
da-Meph. ii pp. 101 ff. 

* I use C and S to denote respectively the Curetonian and Sinaitic MSS of 
Syr. Vt. 

VOL. VIII. $s 
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The fact that our author twice uses a different expression sugges that 
he may have got it from the Diatessaron. 

Beginning on pp. wm. and ws respectively are two long harmonized 
passages dealing, the one with the passion, the other with one of the 
miracles of feeding the multitudes. The harmonization in these passages, 
although it shews very significant points of agreement with that found 
in the Arabic copy, yet differs from the latter so considerably, and raises 
such important questions as to the relation of the Arabic to the original 
Harmony, that to discuss the passages here would be to expand this paper 
beyond reasonable limits. And so I must hope to try and deal later on 
with the issues involved, when judgement has been passed by competent 
critics on the arguments here put forward. I pass on now to notice 
some more Gospel allusions and citations which, if they cannot be said 
directly to favour the use of the Diatessaron, at least have the support 
of the MSS of the Old Syriac against the Peshitta: and the textual 
relation of the syr. vt. to Diat. is known to have been very intimate. 

(1) Pp. w to (7): foes Jo 
* Lo, I—with you am I until the conclusion of the world’ NMt. XXViii 20). 
Sand C are wanting for this verse. The text agrees with that of Pesh., 
except that it omits ‘all the days’. But this is a crucial point. In the 
Syriac Doctrine of the Apostles (A. S. D. p. 32) we read: ‘with you am 
I until the world is finished’ prar hoes b/ oa). 
The same form of quotation appears in Aphraates p. 120 (Wright). 
But in Aphr. p. 484 we have, ‘with you am I until the conclusion of 
the world’ Thus we have 
three other citations which all agree with Acts of John against Pesh. in 
omitting ‘all the days’. Prof. Burkitt thinks the Doctr. of Apostt. used 
Diat., and consequently conjectures that the reading in Aphr. p. 120 is 
that of the Harmony, and that on p. 484 is taken from syr. vt. But 
it is possible that this conjecture should be reversed, since the evidence 
in the Doctrine elsewhere leaves little to choose between the two 
sources. 

(2) P. (7): fas of II ‘Be not anxious what 
thou shalt say or what thou shalt speak’ cf. Mt. x 19, Lk. xii 11). 
In Mt. x 19 Pesh. has: ‘Be not anxious ow or what ye shall speak.’ 
C is wanting. Shas: ‘Be not anxious what ye shall say.’ In Lk. xii 
11 Cand Pesh. have: ‘Be not anxious how ye shall make excuse or 
what ye shall speak’; while Shas: ‘Be not anxious what ye shall make 
excuse or what ye shall say.’ 

Which of the two Gospel passages has most influenced the quotation 
in Acts of John it is hard to say ; but it is noticeable that, whereas Pesh. 
has ‘how’ in both cases, S omits ‘how’ in Mt. x, and in Lk. xii reads 
‘what’ twice, as in Acts of John. 


Me 
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(3) In the harmonized passage on the passion, referred to above, we 
find, in addition to the reading ‘vinegar and gall’ already noticed, the 
following: ‘And He cried out with His mighty voice (lo oa>) on 
the cross.’ reads, ‘with a mighty voice’ in Mt. xxvii 46 and Mk. xv 
34, 37, but ‘with a oud voice’ (\s0% Jlas) in Mt. xxvii 50 and Lk. xxiii 
46. Pesh. has ‘with a /oud voice’ in all five places. Cis wanting. . 

(4) The following readings, which occur in the second of the har- 
monized passages (pp. w#4—}>) to which I have alluded, differ from 
Pesh. :— 

(a) ‘And the lame walked, and the blind were opened.’! 

The idiom ‘to open the blind’, which occurs also on p. & of these 
Acts is found in S in Jn. ix 32 and x 21, and Ephraim (Lamy i 597) 
writes: ‘He made clay of spittle, and opened the blind.’ In both the 
passages in St John’s Gospel Pesh. supplies ‘the eyes of’: 

(8) ‘And the day inclined to dip’ 493). 

The somewhat unusual word (a this math to dip’ occurs in C in 
TP ix 12, .S has there ‘to set’ (o+ssa5), and Pesh. ‘to decline’ 

+ Peter walks on the water it is said that he ‘walked and 
was coming (B, went) to Him’ (Mt. xiv 29). 

S and C have ‘and he came to Jesus’. Pesh. has ‘that he might 
come to Jesus’. 

(8) ‘And our Lord Jesus came and entered the ship’ (Mt. xiv 32). 

Pesh. reads: ‘and when ¢hey went up into the ship the wind ceased.’ 

S: ‘and when ¢hey went up into the boat the wind abated.’ 

C: ‘and when He went up into the ship the wind ceased.’ 

Diat. Arab. (xix 9) implies a reading different from Pesh. and 5S, and 
approaching to that in Acts of John: ‘and when Jesus had come near, 
He went up into the boat, Himself and Simon.’ Cf. Ephraim’s Com- 
mentary (Moes. p. 136): ‘When our Lord came and went up into the 
ship with Simon, and the winds rested and ceased.’ 

(e) ‘Who then is this, that the winds and sea He commandeth and 
they obey Him?’ (Lk. viii 25).* , 


? The healings referred to introduce an account of one of the miracles of feeding 
the multitudes ; cf. Mt. xv 30ff, which precedes the feeding of the four thousand. 
The number fed in our Acts is also four thousand, but nearly all the details belong 
to the account of the five thousand. The loaves are said to have been ‘ barley 
loaves’, as in Jn. 

. The writer has introduced this saying here, after the miracle of walking on the 
water, by a confusion. It is Luke’s version of the saying which comes after the 
earlier miracle of stilling the storm., Ephraim’s Commentary and the Arabic 
Harmony bear witness to the fact that both miracles were given by Tatian. The 
Arabic copy gives Luke’s version of the saying after the earlier miracle; and there. 
it is preceded by Mk, iv 39. Now in Acts of John the saying is immediately 
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Sand C: ‘Who then is this, that even the winds and the sea He 
commandeth and they obey Him?’ 

Pesh. ; ‘Who then is this, that even the winds he commandeth, and 
the floods and the sea, and they obey Him?’ 

Acts of John agrees with S C against Pesh. both in the order of words 
and in the omission of ‘and the floods’. 

(¢) ‘And they drought to Him all those that were ill with divers 
(B, stubborn, Ms.) infirmities, and demoniacs and the paralysed and 
lunatics and the lame, and He healed them a//’ (Mt. iv 24). 

There is a good deal of discrepancy between the texts of S, C, and 
Pesh. in this passage. Our Acts most resemble Pesh. in general 
character. But that the original text has been tampered with is proved 
by the peculiar reading ‘stubborn’, preserved by B, which is found here 
in both S and C, while Pesh. has ‘divers’ (kaSsas0), The Acts further 
agree with S and C in reading ‘and He healed them a//’ (Pesh. omits 
‘all’), and with C in reading ‘and they drought’, while Pesh. has ‘and 
they drought-near’: the words are from different roots in Syriac. 

(5) On pp. a2-J2 (23-24) a youth who has been raised from the dead 
tells what he saw :— 

‘And I saw twelve men in one band, and in another seventy-two... 
And I drew near to the great troop of seventy-two.’ 

In Lk. x 1 ‘seventy-two’ is read by S, C, Acts of Thomas, Addai, 
Ephraim’s Com. on the Diat. (bis), and Doctrine of the Apostles. Pesh. 
alone has ‘seventy’. 

(6) On p. e (46) we read: ‘And the multitudes were straightway 
crying out: We renounce Artemis ... And they were beating upon their 
Jaces and saying: Woe, what has happened to us?’ 

Now in Lk. xxiii 48 S and C add, after the words ‘beating their 
breasts’ in the ordinary text, a cry of woe uttered by the multitudes, 
thus: ‘and saying: Woe to us! What hath befallen us? Woe to us 
from our sins!’ The Diatessaron, as attested by Ephraim (Moes. 
pp. 245-246), had the further addition, ‘Lo! the judgements of the 
desolation of Jerusalem are come.’* That the passage in Acts of John 
starts from Lk. xxiii 48 can scarcely be doubted. The words ‘they 
were beating upon their faces’ are in the Syriac identical with those 
read in the Gospel by S, C, and Pesh., except that ‘ faces’ is substituted 
for ‘ breasts’, thus : 

S, C, Pesh.: coe 

Acts of John: coe 
preceded by the words ‘ and there was a great quiet’ (lusas). This is the reading 
of Pesh, in Mk. iv 39. S and C are wanting there, but in Mt. viii 26 and Lk, viii 25 
all authorities read ‘calm’ (Aa). 
-4 For other references see Burkitt op. cit. i 413. 
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Then, in S, C, and the Acts, follows immediately the woe, not found 
in Pesh. The Acts omit ‘to us’ after ‘woe’, and read ‘hath happened 
to us’ for ‘hath befallen us’, thus: 
Acts of John: «polo 

S, C: yoo vo 
If we allow that the passage starts from a reminiscence of Lk. xxiii 48, 
we can scarcely refuse to admit that it implies the use of a text which 
contained the addition found in S and C; and as we have independent 
evidence for the use of the Diatessaron, the probability is that it also 
lies behind this passage. 

The words ‘woe unto me, what hath befallen me?’ which occur in 
the Acts of Philip (Wright p. 2), are cited by Prof. Burkitt as evidence 
that those Acts were composed in Syriac, and that the author used the 
Diatessaron." 

The above is not by any means an exhaustive examination of the 
evidence for the Syriac authorship of the Acts of John, or for the use 
therein of the Diatessaron; but I have hopes that it will suffice to 
establish both these contentions. If the Acts be accepted for what 
I take them to be, then they must rank as a work of considerable 
importance, not only for the study of the Diatessaron, but also for that 
of the Syrian Creed and baptismal liturgy. In date they can scarcely 
be much later than the end of the fourth century, and may be earlier. 
It may be well to mention here that the Syriac Acts appear to have 
nothing in common with the Leucian Greek Acts of John. There are 
points of contact with the Acts attributed to Prochorus*; but these 
are few, and mainly confined to a single incident, viz. John’s connexion 
with the bath. Even where it seems clear that the author of one set of 
Acts was acquainted with the other set, it is equally clear that the later 
story (whichever be the later) has been rewritten on quite independent 
lines, A feature peculiar to the Syriac Acts is that the whole story is 
placed in the reign of Nero. 

R. H. Connotty. 


1 Op. cit. ii p. 106 note 3. 
* Cf. Dr Budge’s translation of the Ethiopic Contendings of the Apostles pp. 222 fi. 
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THE GREEK TRANSLATORS OF THE FOUR 
‘BOOKS OF KINGS. 


Tue study of the Septuagint from a linguistic point of view has 
a fascination of its own, and now and again rewards the investigator 
with some surprising results. It has been my task for some years to try 
to disentangle the various strata in the Greek Bible and to discover the 
joints in single books or in groups of books where the work of one 
translator is taken up by another. Having begun with little prospect of 
success in such an undertaking, considering the corrupt state in which 
the text has come down to us, I have become more and more convinced 
that, if the investigation is conducted on broad lines, we do possess the 
materials for the work of disintegration and for assigning to the original 
translators the portions for which they are severally responsible. In one 
of the lines of demarcation to which I propose to call attention in this 
article, the linguistic evidence is corroborated by very ancient MS evi- 
dence. This very welcome confirmation gives me greater confidence 
in believing that in other cases, where MS evidence is lacking, the results 
atrived at are not purely chimerical. 

The subjects with which I propose to deal are as follows :— 

(1) I shall endeavour to shew that the earliest line of division between 
the books of Samuel and the books of Kings was not where the M.T. 
places it at the end of the second book of Samuel, but at the end of 
verse 11 of the second chapter of 1 Kings (or 3 Kingdoms, to use the 
title by which the book is known in the Greek Bible). In other words 
the break comes at the death of David and the accession of Solomon. 

(2) I shall attempt to prove that this second Book of Kingdoms, 
which has now been slightly extended by the addition of sixty-four 
verses commonly attached to the third Book, must be divided into 
two parts, the break occurring after 11’, i.e. just before the story of 
David and Bathsheba. 

(3) It will be shewn that the translator of the second portion ot 
2 Kingdoms is identical with the translator of 4 Kingdoms. 

(4) A few observations will be offered on some peculiarities in the 
language of this last-named translator. 

(5) The characteristics of the other portions will be briefly discussed. 

(6) Some tentative suggestions will be made as to place and date of 
the translator referred to in (3). 

* The greater part of this paper was read before the Cambridge Theologica! 
Society on Nov. 28, 1906. Since reading it I have modified the concluding para- 
graphs as to place and dates. 
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THE FIVE DIVISIONS AND THE FOUR TRANSLATORS. | 


For convenience I shall refer to the five divisions into which the 
Books of Kingdoms fall as follows :— 
a =1 Kingdoms. 
BB = 2 Kin. 
By = 2 Kin. 11°-3 Kin. 2". 
vy = 3 Kin. 
y8 = 3 Kin. 22 and 4 Kin. 

The portions By and 6 will be referred to collectively as 88. 

Attention will mainly be concentrated on the translator of the two 
portions By and 4, the other three portions (a, 8B, and yy) being treated 
more cursorily. 

The contents of these five portions are as follows (the two, which 
I shall endeavour to shew are the latest, being relegated to the end) :— 

a. The Reign® of Saul, with the events that led up to it. 

BB. The Reign of David in his prime ; his early victories. 

yy. The Reign of Solomon and the early history of the divided 
Monarchy. 

Two later additions by a single hand, which might be entitled ‘The 
Decline and Fall of the Monarchy’, viz. :— 

By. The story of David’s sin and the subsequent disasters of his 
Reign. 
v8. The later Monarchy and the Captivity. 

The work of this last translator, who is responsible for about two-fifths 
of the Greek narrative of the Reigns or Kingdoms, bears unmistakeable 
marks of a late date. He set himself to fill up the gaps which his 
predecessors had left by rendering into Greek the story of David's 
transgression and its outcome, which appears to have been previously 
passed over as unedifying, together with the story of growing degeneracy 
under the later Monarchy culminating in the captivity. It is not difficult 
to see the reason for the unwillingness of the earlier translators to bring 
such a story of disasters before the notice of heathen readers. 

The three remaining portions, so far as my investigations have gone, 
appear to be homogeneous wholes, that is to say, they are the work of 
three distinct translators. Possibly an exception should be made in the 
case of yy, where two hands may have been at work. The portion a is 
undoubtedly the work of a single hand: Bf has considerable affinity 
with it, but there is enough, I think, to shew that a fresh hand has pro- 
duced it. As to yy, it is impossible to speak very definitely. The text 
has been so much interpolated that it is difficult to tell what the original 
version was like. It was probably considerably shorter than our First 


. * This, rather than ‘kingdom’, was the meaning of Bac:Acia in Hellenistic times. 
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Book of Kings, while, on the other hand, the translator was not unwilling 
to paraphrase and to amplify the narrative (especially when dealing with 
the story of Solomon in all his glory) by information derived from other 
sources. Such liberties seem to indicate that the translation was made 
at a time when the Book had not yet been universally recognized as 
canonical: the freedom of treatment offers a marked contrast to the 
literalism of the portions By and yé. 

One word of precaution seems necessary. It must of course be 
understood that in no existing MS or version of the Books of Kingdoms 
have we the earliest form of the Greek text intact. In our oldest uncials, 
Bas well as A, the original version has suffered considerably owing to the 
intrusion of phrases, or even sections of some length, from the three 
later versions which stood beside it in the Hexapla, and upon which 
Origen drew to supplement the LXX text of his day and to bring it into 
conformity with the ‘ Hebraica veritas’, These Hexaplaric accretions, 
however, usually betray themselves. Doublets, of which there are so 
many in these books, are patent instances of interpolation, and it is 
sometimes possible to determine which of the two words or phrases 
is the intruder. Again, the peculiar style of Aquila, whose version is 
constantly utilized by the ‘ A text’ (in 3 Kin. especially) to supplement the 
shorter ‘B text’, is quite unmistakeable. It is thus. possible, especially 
with the help of the Old Latin version, where available, to trace in 
general outlines the original version lying behind the interpolated text 
of the uncials ; and if it is found, as is the case in the books under con- 
sideration, that certain large portions of the translation are characterized 
by peculiarities of rendering or grammatical usage which are absent from 
other portions, it is, I submit, a legitimate inference that different trans- 
lators have been at work. 


THE DIVIDING LINE AT DAVID’S DEATH. 


Before proceeding to state the linguistic evidence, I propose to con- 
sider the two points in the narrative which mark the beginning and 
ending of the portion here designated By. What evidence have we to 
shew that the story was ever broken at these points? and what reasons 
are there why it should be so broken? 

As a matter of fact the group of MSS (19, 82, 93, 108, 245) from 
which de Lagarde reconstructed the ‘ Lucianic text’ brings the second 
Book of Kingdoms down to the death of David, i. e. includes in that 
book the first chapter and the first eleven verses of the second chapter 
of what is commonly called 3 Kingdoms. A Scholiast’s note in Cod. 
243, transcribed in Field’s Hexapla, adds two more authorities for this 
arrangement, viz. Diodorus and Theodoret, the Scholiast warning the 
reader as to the other division, which is to be found (he says) in the 
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Hexapla and in ‘the more accurate copies’. "Ev 76 xal rois 
dxpBeorépos trav piv Sevrépa trav wAypodrat TH 
cata. Opatow rod daod Kal 7H Tis GAw Tod "Opva 
8% tpirn dpyerat Ex te THs Kata Rovpavirw 
kai é« tav Kara Tov “Adwvia Kai abrod tvpavvida. Awdwpos 
82 Sevrépa ovdrre Kal ws THs ToD Aavid 
bpoiws Meodwpyrw. 

It is this latter division which the internal evidence comes in to 
support, shewing that ‘the more accurate copies’ of the scholiast 
in reality contain a later arrangement of books. It is not easy to con- 
jecture the reason for the division of books in the M. T.; why, that is to 
say, the closing scenes of David's reign should be placed at the opening 
rather than at the close of a book. The Lucianic text which opens 
3 Kingdoms with xal éxi tod Opdvov Aavid rod 
avrov, as 2 Kin. opens with éyévero pera 7d is far the 
more natural arrangement, assigning as it does one book apiece to 
the reigns of Saul, David, and Solomon (with his immediate successors). 
Moreover, Hebrew scholars are agreed that the first two chapters of 
3 Kin. are closely connected with chaps. 9-20 of the preceding book 
and probably come from the same hand. It will be sufficient to quote 
Driver’s words*: ‘1 Ki. 1-11. So/omon.—Here c. 1-2 are the con- 
tinuation of 2 Sa. 9-20... forming at once the close of the history 
of David and the introduction to that of Solomon.’ He adds that, with 
the exception of a few verses, the narrative in chaps. 1 and 2 is ‘entirely 
in the style of 2 Sa. 9-20, and appears to be the work of the same 
author’. 

Not only does the Lucianic arrangement give us a more natural 
division of subject-matter, but it also exhibits the first two Books of 
Kingdoms in the form of two volumes of exactly equal bulk (for this 
purpose BB and fy are treated as a single volume: the separation of BB 
was due to subjective considerations on the part of the translator and 
does not seem to go back to the original Hebrew). With the Lucianic 
arrangement, a occupies in Cod. Vaticanus 44 pages, 1 column, 1} 
lines, BB and By together occupy 44 pages, 1 column, 3 lines. It is 
certainly a remarkable fact that there is a difference of only 1} lines, or 
barely half a dozen words, between the two books. The difference in 
bulk in the M.T., if the Lucianic arrangement is adopted, is greater, 
amounting to some four pages in an ordinary printed Hebrew Bible: 
this is chiefly due to the interpolation in the M.T. of sections concerning 
the early history of David which are absent from Cod. B.» 


® Introd. to the Lit. of the O. T. p. 179. 
> It may be added that Josephus brings the 
down to the death of David. 
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One other interesting fact must be mentioned with regard to thé 
Lucianic text. Lucian has removed from the text of 3 Kin. 1-2", 
presumably as monstrosities, practically all the characteristic marks of 
the translator of By, which in the text of the two oldest uncials serve 
to link that chapter and a half to the preceding narrative in 2 Kin. If 
Lucian has preserved the oldest tradition as to the division of books, it 
is the text of B and A that enables us to check him and to pronounce 
that that division is correct. Needless to say, this fact enhances very 
greatly the value of the uncials, particularly of the text as furnished by 
a consensus of Codd. B and A. 

It will probably not fall within the scope of the larger Cambridge 
Septuagint to depart from the arrangement of books in the Codex 
Vaticanus, but I venture to think that in the Septuagint of the future 


the second of the four Kingdom Books should and will end with the 
death of David. 


THE BIPARTITION OF DAVID’S REIGN. 


I turn to the other main line of demarcation, that which must be 
placed after 2 Kin. 11°. As has been said, the reason is not far to seek 
which induced the translator of the earlier portion of 2 Kin. to lay down 
his pen on reaching the following passage: ‘And it came to pass at 
eventide, that David arose from off his bed, and walked upon the roof 
of the king’s house: and from the roof he saw a woman bathing; and 
the woman was very beautiful to look upon,’ with the subsequent narra- 
tive. And as he read on to the story of Amnon and Tamar, of the 
rebellion of Absalom and Sheba and the various calamities that crowded 
round his hero at the close of his life, it is not surprising that he 
decided to limit his work to the earlier and happier years of David’s reign. 

Although we have, to my knowledge, no MS evidence to indicate 
a break at this point (nor was any indication likely to survive when the 
translation of the book was subsequently completed), yet we have an 
exact parallel in the O.T. for the reserve, call it scrupulousness or 
patriotism if you will, of this translator. He had a precedent to support 
him. The Chronicler, writing perhaps a century and a half before our 
translator,* had acted in a precisely similar way. After the genealogies 
which occupy the first nine chapters of 1 Chron., the narrative at 10° 
begins with the death of Saul on Gilboa, repeating the story that had 
been told in the last chapter of 1 Kin. (31); the first four chapters 
of 2 Kin. find no equivalent in Chron., but from 1 Kin. 5' to 11° the 
two narratives run parallel with each other, except that the short 


* About 300 B.c. is the date of Chronicles adopted by Driver with most critics. 


The two narratives are conveniently placed side by side in The Parallel History of 
the Jewish Monarchy (Camb. Univ. Press, 1897). 
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story of Mephibosheth is omitted. 1 Chron. 20' corresponds to the 
concluding verse of the translator 88: ‘And it came to pass at the 
time of the return of the year, at the time when kings go out ¢0 dattle, 
that Joab led forth the power of the army, and wasted the country of 
the children of Ammon, and came and besieged Rabbah. But David 
tarried at Jerusalem.’ Then the narrative is condensed. The story of 
Bathsheba and the birth of Solomon is omitted, together with the whole 
history of the rebellions of Absalom and Sheba. After stating the bare 
fact that‘ Joab smote Rabbah and took it’, and narrating how David 
took the king’s crown and punished the Ammonites, the Chronicler pro- 
ceeds (in 20*) ‘ And it came to pass after this that there arose war at Gezer 
with the Philistines’, a passage which corresponds to 2 Sam. 21”, in other 
words he passes over nearly eleven chapters of the earlier narrative. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE TWO LATEST PORTIONS. 

I now proceed to give a list of ten instances including the chief 
characteristics of the translator of the portions By and v8. The 
instances selected are those that shew most clearly the beginning and _ 
ending of the portion Py (2 Kin. 11°, 3 Kin. 2"). They also serve to 
shew the striking agreement between Py and 8 and the almost com- 
plete absence of the phrases distinctive of this translator from the other 
sections a, BB, and yy. The instances of similarity of style in the latter 
half of 2 Kin. and in 4 Kin. might easily be multiplied: the instances — 
proving that this style extends to the first sixty-four verses of 3 Kin. are 
of course fewer. I think, however, that these ten examples are sufficient 
by themselves to fix the bounds of the portion By. Three of them, at 
any rate (Nos. 5, 9, and 10) concern the use or disuse of phrases and 
modes of speech which offer ample opportunities for testing the practice 
of the Kingdom Books as a whole. (See table on p. 268.) 

Several of the words in this list will repay study. 

(1) The use of oi ddpoé for ‘the great men’ (Heb. bya, Ww, &c.) is 
limited elsewhere in LXX to two passages in Job (not in the ® portions), 
one in Isa., and one in Jer. a. It is not attested in the other versions 
known to Origen and is foreign to classical Greek. . 

(2) The use of the adj. xeparivy (sc. odAmeyé) as the rendering of 
shophar occurs also in Jd. (ten times, B and A text), 2 Es. 14" (%) ® 
(*), and in interpolations (? Hexaplaric) in Jos. 6° and 2 Chron. 15° 
(A). It occurs also in four of the later (Hexaplaric) versions. A passage 
in (97°) explains the rendering, where the odAmvyé xeparivy (= 
is distinguished from the odAmyé éAary (= MN). The shophar was 
synonymous with the feven and consisted in primitive times of a ram’s 
horn: the Aasoserah was the straight trumpet of beaten metal. Most 
of the LXX books use odAmyé to render both Hebrew words: the 


(10) 
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By 


~ 


4K. 


aK. 22” 


429 exx. in B 
24 » A 
from 2 K. 11" to 
21”, and 3 
{? K.1 
3K.1 
2 K, 4K.18"B, 22° 
4K. 10”, 


2 K. 12%, 13% K. 4,1 
16%, 17°, 208” 4 K. 4%, 17" 


18'2,20"",2 


{2 115,127, 157% 4K. 4), 10°, 
22% 
3 


145 exx. | 28 exx. Twice ® 


Once! 
present | wapayiveras) | (38-21) | gor) 


* Occurs in three Hexaplaric interpolations in A: 1 Kin. 185, 19% *, 

» Also in the preceding verse in A, where the text of B has been cut away, and 
in an interpolation of A in 3", 

* In a Hexaplaric interpolation of A after 77 @, 

it 1% (B clause). 

* But cf. 2 Kin. 7 

* The clause is omitted in Codd. 71, 245. ¢ passage 147", not in M.T., is 
shewn by the two presents to be a gloss. 

© These exx. disappear in the Lucianic text, which reads jv. Toodow in 22" is 
due to the Heb. participle : the Lucianic text, with some VSS., reads énoiovy. The 
passage 1'**~*, where B has Ba:Aeda, is not in M, T., and the hist. pres. indicates 
that it was not part of the original version. 


Adjecti 
(1) ddpés 
= brn, 
xepativn 
also rendered 
2 K, = 4K. aBtta 
ef, { K, 13 
(4) a 117", 13° Dé, | 7% 1%) 14,4, | times 
245 (including vill. 
3 K. 2* in 
(5) ye = 2” BAY 
(6) wat pada - 
(6) 
(7) cf. 
(8) jvixa 
tax. 
subject of 
finite vb. 
byw elu ©. g. yw 
|_| 
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translator now under consideration, in common with two late books of 
the Greek Bible and the later versions, indicates the distinction in the 
original by using the adj. meaning ‘horn’ of the shophar, and restricting 
the use of odAmyé to the Aasoserah,* 

(3) Movéd{wvos is an interesting and puzzling word. The Hebrew 
‘v3, which it renders, is from a root signifying ‘to cut’ or ‘ penetrate’ : 
the noun is used of ‘a band’ or ‘troop’, (1) usually a marauding band, 
(2) in later Hebrew ‘a division’ or ‘troop’ in a regular army, (3) once 
(2 Sam. 3”) ‘a raid’ or ‘foray’. The Oxford Hebrew Lexicon offers 
two alternative methods of connecting the meaning of the noun with 
the root-meaning: either the troop got its name ‘as making inroads’, 
or as ‘a division, detachment (as severed)’, a meaning, however, which 
is restricted to later Hebrew. 

The word is rendered in a variety of ways in the LXX, its meaning 
being generally well understood (except that it is used of a single 
marauder as well as a troop), while one translator (Kin. Bf) correctly dis- 
criminates between two differing senses. Transliteration only takes 
place in Kin. a, as quoted above, and in 1 Chron. 12". Elsewhere we 
have meparjpwv (Gen. 49", Job 19", 17%), (Job 25°, Hos, 
6°), Ayorjpwv (2 Chron. 22"), Ayorjs (Hos. 71, Jer. 18%), 
(x Chron, 12%, 2 Chron. 25% icyupdés (1 Chron. 7*), éuppaypds 
(apparently meaning ‘ blockade’, if the text is right, Mic. 5" (4")). In 
2 Chron. 26" the word is omitted in the Greek. 

Turning to the later versions, the usual rendering of Symmachus 
(attested in five passages) is Adxos, which is well chosen as practically 
coextensive in meaning with the Hebrew word. Aquila’s rendering © 
(attested eight times) is eX{wvos, a word specially used of light-armed troops. 

Aquila’s rendering brings us back to the similar povd{wvos now under 
consideration. In 4 Kin. the word is used in the plural (once only in the 
singular, 13” (ov rov pu.) of predatory bands from Syria, Moab, Ammon, 
and Chaldaea: possibly, as in the case of xeparivy, a substantive (e. g, 
otpari@rat Or Adxor) should be supplied. In 2 Kin. 22% év coi dpapotpat 
povolwvos (73 YN, R. V. ‘run upon a troop’)it is used adjectivally and 
appears to be equivalent to ei{wvos, ‘under Thy protection no heavy 
armour need impede my steps’: the parallel passage in W 17 (18)* runs éy 
cot pur Apart from these passages in 2 and 4 Kin, 
the word is confined ¢ in ‘ Biblical Greek’ to two instances in Theodo- 

® in 4 Kin. 11"*#, 12" ; fasoserah does not occur in the portion, 

> Incorrect, the final 1 being read as 4. 

© The verb used in ¥ is probably chosen on account of its similarity to the Heb. 
(yrx)—a common phenomenon in the LXX. 

4 The version of Quinta in ¥ 67" should be read as povofwous. In 2 Kin. 3 


Aquila is cited in favour of both eb{avov and povo{wvov ; the former is, no doubt, 
what he wrote, 
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tion’s version of Job, viz. 19" (of the troops of God that beset him = 
7a meiparnpa abrod of LXX) and 29”, where the patriarch describes 
his former prosperity when he ‘dwelt as a king in the army’, xare- 
oxjvow aoe Baceis év povoldvors. This last passage is one of many 
interpolations from @ which now form a part of our Septuagint text. 

What is the origin of the word? Does it mean ‘a man with only 
a belt’, or (like similarly formed words) ‘a man with only one belt’ or 
‘a lonely man with a belt’? The last is the meaning given to what is 
practically the same word, oid{wvos, in the only classical parallel of which 
Iam aware. In Soph. O. 7. 842 ff Oedipus, who has just heard from 
Jocasta the rumour that Laius was killed by robbers, and is anxiously 
awaiting confirmation from the sole survivor, finds some consolation in 
the fact that the informant spoke of robbers (Ayeraé) in the plural, 
‘ but’ he adds, 

ci avip’ oldlwvor aidyoa, 

tour’ éoriv rovpyov eis pérov. 
This is translated in the standard edition, ‘ But if he names one lonely 
wayfarer, then beyond doubt this guilt leans to me’: and the eminent 
editor * quotes parallels from the poets for instances where the second 
part of the compound is equivalent to a second epithet for the noun. 
It would be hazardous in the extreme to question this translation, but 
the juxtaposition of oiédfwvos and Ayerai, in the light of the later use of 
povéfwvos, makes it hard to resist the suspicion that the former word 
or its prosaic equivalent already in the fifth century B.c. denoted in 
common parlance a highwayman or bandit. 

Later writers, as quoted in the Lexicons, give various definitions, but 
the exact meaning of the word still remains uncertain, and some of the 
definitions may be mere guesses of commentators who knew how the 
word was used in the LXX. There is included in the works of Ephrem 
Syrus? a sort of catechism on difficulties in the Old and New Testaments. 
The last of the questions and answers runs: (épwrnous) tives A€yovray 
povelwvot ; of Ayotai cat was Kaxodpyos Kal mépvos 
povdlwvos Aéyerat. This rather vague definition is repeated by others. 
Suidas quotes several definitions, the first two being taken from the 
commentary on Job written by Olympiodorus of Alexandria in the sixth 
century: (1) of ripe trav orpatwrav, of pi rabrév Trois Lworjpa 
opoivres (this looks less like guessing, but the date is late), (2) dow 
raxrot (undisciplined) xai doavel Anorai, (3) of Epodor BapBapor dreAdrat 
paxipor (cattle-stealers). Hesychius gives of rév rodepiwy 

* The late Sir Richard Jebb. 

> Roman edition (1732-1746), tom. III (graece ét latine) p. 478 8. Of course 
Ephrem, who did not write in Greek, is not the author: but the inclusion of the 
catechism in his works suggests that it may be Syrian in origin. 
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pdxipor ods povoudxovs. Theophanes, the ninth-century Byzantine 
historian who continued the Chronicon of Syncellus, uses povd{wvos 
(sometimes with orpariira:) apparently for light-armed soldiers.* Lastly, 
the explanation given in a modern Greek Lexicon » is 6 gopév povov tiv 
Lévnv (xwpis rod ora6i), i.e. without a broad-sword. 

Whatever the original meaning, the points to note in connexion with 
the LXX are that the word is confined to one of the translators of Kin. 
and to Theodotion ; that it is unknown (so far as I am aware) to the 
Egyptian papyri, whereas it seems to be more familiar in Syria®; and 
that the latest translator of the Kingdom books, in selecting this 
wosd, perhaps had regard to the Heb. root meaning ‘ to cut’ or ‘sever’, 
and intended by it a detachment of light-armed men who carried on 
guerilla warfare on their own account under no regular leader. 

(4)-(8) Of the prepositions and particles in the above list not much 
need be said. *Ardvw6ev (unexampled outside LXX and Hexapla) is 
confined elsewhere in the LXX to Jd. 16” B, and to vil. in Am. 2° (A), 
Job © Symmachus has it in Prov. 24". "Erdvwev is more 
common: it may be noted that in the Hexateuch it is limited to the 
latter half of Exodus (25"*, 26", 38°). Compound prepositional forms 
are characteristic of the later books: such are éférw@ev, xaromoOev, 
mdpeé, wepixdxAy (distinctive of Ez. 8), Under the same 
category come compound conjunctions such as dv@ dv én, dv dy doa: 
apart from the examples quoted from £8 in the list, the former is confined 
in LXX to Dt. 28 and Ez. 36% (in a section recalling the style of ©), 
the latter to Jd. 2 BA: dv@ ob décor in the A text of 3 Kin. 14” is 
from Aquila: elsewhere the translators use dv@’ dv alone. 

Kai ye as the rendering of 03 is one of numerous instances of a Greek 
word being selected from its resemblance to the Hebrew: it is common 
to a'o’6’, but seems to have come into use before their time. 

Kai pada, which is good classical Greek for ‘indeed’, ‘certainly’, in 
the LXX recurs only in Dan. O 10" (= ax) and twice in the & text 
of Tobit. It is true that bax which it renders is absent from Kingdoms 
a, BB, and yy: the word, which in older Hebrew is asseverative and in 
later Hebrew adversative, is elsewhere rendered by vai (Gen.), dAAd 
(2 Chron., 1 and 2 Es.), dd’ 4 (2 Chron., Dan. ®), and wAqv (2 Chron.). 

‘Hvixa, which is limited in Kingdoms to £8, is not uncommon 
elsewhere in LXX: it is a distinguishing mark of Ez. B. 

* e.g. in Migne P. G. tom. 108, col. 817 fin. of Saracenic bands in Asia Minor: 
kal xara Nixaias wapararrera: Trav Xapaxnvav aripos, “Apep 

> Acfixdv. . . bwd A. rod Bufayriov 1839). 

* Stephanus has the following: ‘ Bud. citat ex nescio quo Of8a «al (évny orpa- 
Kal dvipuxhy, wadotyra.’ 
I have failed to find the passage in Budaeus. 
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(9) The strange use of éyd «iy: followed by a finite verb, apart from 
the eleven instances in 83 (which are common to the B and A texts), 
occurs five times in the B text of Jd., once in the A text of that book, 
6" eyo cis xayoopa, and once in Ruth (which forms an appendix 
to Jd.) 4* BA éyo cis dyxwrevow: there is also a very doubtful example 
in Ez, 36% A. 

Turning to the later versions, we find that Aquila has the same con- 
struction: but the only examples from his version collected by Field are 
confined to the latter part of Jeremiah. These are Jer. 36 (29)", where he 
appears to have read (with @) olda tov dv eyed Aoyi= 
Lona, 38 (31), 40 (33)° eyo eis twice (the text is uncertain 
in the first passage), and possibly 45 (38)*, where he is cited both for 
BidAw rhv Sénoiv pov and for pirrw Tov édeiopdv pov, Field 
attributing the latter reading to Aquila’s second edition. The solecism 
puzzled the scribes, who have twice altered ciys to «i uy, once to pi}, 
while in the last passage quoted eiys tov becomes éuavrov. 

Theodotion, in addition to the first passage in Jeremiah already men- 
tioned, had this construction in Job 33° xal Aadjow, 
and probably in Is. 54" (éya «iy éuBaddv being doubtless a correction 
made to improve the grammar), 

With these examples must be placed the solitary instance of an analo- 
gous use of oi ef: 2 Kin. 7” ov ef, pov Kupue, 

This otiose use of «iyé, not as an auxiliary with a participle (which 
is common enough in the Hellenistic language), but apparently in appo- 
sition with a finite verb, is probably unparalleled outside ‘ Biblical 
Greek’, The suggestion quoted in Schleusner (s. v. eiué), that it is due ta 
an ellipse of the relative és, might derive some colour from the B text 
of 2 Kin. 12", where éy 5 xpioas balances éyw «ips ; but the 
true text in the first clause is no doubt that witnessed to by the O. L. 
and a group of cursives, éyw eiys éxpura, Moreover, this explanation 
would not account for the phrase in passages where no emphasis is laid 
on the agent, or where, as in Jd. 11”, éy iy follows the other verb, 
Again, the fact that the phrase is used as often of men and women as of 
God puts out of the question any reference to the Divine Name of 
Ex. 3". 

I have nowhere seen stated what I have no doubt is the true explana- 
tion. It is to be found in the usual ellipse in Hebrew of the verb ‘to be’ and 
in the varying forms of the Hebrew pronoun. The pronoun ® of the first 
person took the two forms’ddi and’ani. Later writers shew a growing 
preference for ’ém#, and the longer form practically disappeared: Aramaic 
had no equivalent for it. At the time when the later translators did 
their work ’andki was a strange word and would excite attention, 


* I take the Oxford Hebrew Lexicon as my authority. 
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The use of the one form or the other in the earlier Hebrew books 
is often indiscriminate: the longer form is, however, regularly employed 
with a predicate. ‘1 am’ is expressed by ‘’adndki, not by ‘dni, except 
in the phrase ‘I am the Lord’, where ’dni is usual. This distinction 
between the two forms was observed by the translators, and the practice 
seems to have grown up of rendering the longer form by éyw «iy, the 
shorter by éyé.* When the demand arose for rigid exactness of trans 
lation, and every jot and tittle in the original required to be indicated in 
the version, the equation éy« «iy: = ’dnoki became an invariable rule, 
even where ’ddki obviously did not mean ‘I am’. The Greek phmse 
was merely a mechanical device for indicating to the Hebrew-speaking 
reader the form which the pronoun took in the original. In all the 
passages quoted above, where éys «iy appears with another verb, ’andki 
stands in the M.T., with the exception ot the two last in 4 Kin. (10%, 
22”) and Jer. 45 (38), the passage where two readings are attributed 
to Aquila.» As regards the two passages in 4 Kin. the translators 
probably found ’amdki in their text: but by Origen’s time it ‘had been 
replaced by ’dni in 22”, as the eiyé was obelized in the Hexapla. 

The rule governing the use of éy« eis strongly reminds one of Aquila’s 
peculiarities, and it might be thought that he was its originator. Against 
this, however, is the fact of its attestation throughout 88 by both the 
B and the A texts¢: its antiquity is moreover vouched for by the Old 
Latin, while the obelus of Origen proves that it was present in the 
cow éxdoors of his time. It appears that Aquila was not the first to 
found a school of literal translation. Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona. 

A word as to oi ef... éAdAnoas. The phrase is unique: it occurs in 
a portion where the seemingly analogous éyw «iy is absent: it cannot 
well be explained on the same principle. The ef has probably come 
into the text from the preceding verse, where it is in place (xal viv, xipsé 
pov Kvpre, od ef 5 Oeds), or else ot ef must be taken as a distinct clause 
and a stop placed before éAdAynoas. 

(10) As to the historic present I must be brief. The contrast which 88 
presents in this respect to the other Kingdom Books recalls a similar 
contrast in the N. T., where Matthew and Luke between them have 
eliminated from the Gospel narrative nearly all the historic presents 
which are such a striking feature in Mark.4 In the LXX the historic 

* Contrast Ex. 20? Kupios = with Kupios ib, 6% but the 
rule does not seem to have been universally observed. 

> The reading of A in Ez. 36% may be neglected, the insertion of elu: being due 
to the influence of the common refrain ‘ They shall know that I am the Lord’. 

© Whereas in Jd. it is, with one exception, confined to the B text, and in 5° éy& 
elu is expressly marked with the asterisk. 

4 See the statistics in Horae Synopticae pp. 114 ff. Sir J. Hawkins is not quite 
accurate in his statement that ‘it appears from the LXX that the historic present 
was by no means common in Hellenistic Greek’, 
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present is not frequent with verbs of saying: in the Pentateuch it is 
found chiefly with verbs of seeing, in the Kingdom Books mainly with 
verbs of motion (coming and sending). In 1 Kin. it is specially 
common in introductory clauses, where a fresh departure is made in the 
narrative: when the various actors have been brought on to the scene 
and their preliminary movements presented to the mind’s eye by the 
historic present, the subsequent main actions are described by past 
tenses (e.g. 17' ff, 28*ff; so 3 Kin. 11"*). In 3 Kin. the commonest 
instance is BacvAeve, ‘came to the throne’. All three translators, a, BB, 
and yy, use the picturesque tense of funerals, for what reason is not 
obvious : contrast the formula describing the decease of one monarch and 
the accession of the next as rendered in yy, éxouunOn .. . Odwrerar... 
éBacirevoew (or with the invariable phrase in y8, éxouunOy . . 
éradyn . .. €Bacirevoer. 

Some other characteristic usages of 83, which will repay study, are 
évyp for wx in the sense of ‘each’ (where the other translators of K. use 
gxacros), dvayyéAAw (the others usually drayyéAAw) *, dravry and 
(for the usual substantives in -yo1s), two words for ‘to save’—éfedéoOar 
and 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE THREE EARLIER PORTIONS. 
Characteristics of a. This translator has a certain independence or per- 


haps one should rather say a want of familiarity with renderings employed 
in the Pentateuch and elsewhere of some common Hebrew words. 
His version reads like a first attempt at rendering the phraseology of the 
Kingdom Books. He is on ground that has not been traversed before 
him. He is often in doubt as to the meaning, and occasionally omits 
difficult words. Examples of renderings peculiar to him are: (7d) rijs 
Bacdvov = DW, guilt-offering’, * (elsewhere duaprias K. 
78 12", Lev., Isa., rijs tAnppercias Lev., Num., (epi) dyvoias Ez.) : 
—udLeav = 05% and Sxaorjs where other translators use xpivew and 
:—*xevordgua 19 ** = DEW: in 15% Ocpareiay B is an example 
of imitation of the Hebrew word (elsewhere the Hebrew is transliterated 
Oepadeiv, &c., Jd., 4 Kin., 2 Chron.) (adj.) 1'*, 2", 10”, 25'7-™, 
30” = P23 (= rwapdvopos in Dt., Jd., Kin. By and yy, and 2 Chron.): 
—pydapis = 72°20 seven times in 1 Kin., once in Gen. (elsewhere pi 
yévorro 3 Kin. yy, Gen., Jos.: tAews 2 Kin. By 20”, 23”, 1 Chron.) :— 
yiv 2° apparently = ‘gave ground’, ‘ yielded’:— adds éore- 
pewpévy 6% = (rendered in By and by =. éxvpd, as in most 
books, or by éx¢pwpa) :—oxiprrpov = 03Y, with the meaning ‘tribe’ eight 
times ; so three times in yy (elsewhere in By, yy, 78, &c.):—copiler Oar 

* Contrast the phrase dynyyéAn A€¢yorres in By (2 Kin. 15*!, 19'; 3 Kin. 15") with 
Adyorres in a (14, 15", 19"*, cf. 24”); BB (3%, 6), and yy (2%), 
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= [3 only in 1 Kin. 3° (yy renders by cvview). He transliterates where 
‘others translate in the case of xipws (cds) caBad0 with Isaiah (xs (8s) 
tov Suvdpewv in By, yd, Psalms, &c.: ks ravroxpdrwp in BB six times, Jer,, 
Minor Proph., &c.): also in the case of éfovd Bdp 2% (= orodjv éfaddAov 
of 2 Kin. 6", or. Buocivy of t Chron. 15”), and so épovd ten times in 
this book (ép#5 Jd.: in Pent., Sir., Ez, érwpis), The divergence 
between a and £f in these last two instances will be noted, Two other 
marks of his style are the use of the subject without a definite article when 
a genitive follows, due to imitation of the Hebrew (e.g. 5? ff) and the 
opening of a sentence with a genitive absolute with asyndeton (e.g. 9°”). 

The translators of a and BB coincide in some place-names, The form 
*Iovdaia (as opposed to “Iovdd) is confined in the B text of the Kingdom 
Books to these two portions*: they have also in common the adjectival 
form T'aAaadirs (elsewhere in Kin. Tadad8). These two translators also 
stand alone in rendering tNO™Y by dere Aiav (1 Kin, 11°; 2 Kin. 2"): 
the Greek versions elsewhere adopted are odddpa (3 Kin. 
2 Chron., ¥, Lam., Dan. ®), o¢ddpa (Gen., Isa., Dan, O 8°, @ 11%), and 
once (Dan. 11) opddpa diav. 

Characteristics of BB. A distinctive feature of the BB portion consists 
in peculiarities in verbal terminations. Of course these may be due to 
later scribes and not to the translator. But it is remarkable that the 
following forms are restricted in 2 Kin. to the first few chapters: 
(i) the termination of the 2nd sg. of the fut. mid. in -a, dpe 3" B, 
éra 5° B*, rapéca 5" B*, ciceheion 5° B*, dvaByoa 5% B, 
5% B* (the forms in -y begin at 11 épyy and continue throughout 
By, e.g. foy 13°, 14%, 15", 18°, 19%; 3 Kin. 2%); (ii) the termination 
-av in the impf., déBaway 2” B, épepay 3” B, fyav 6° B (contrast 
15“, dvéBawov 15")¢; (iii) the termination -ovavy, common 
in the other historical books (thirty exx. in the B text of Joshua), 
is conspicuous by its absence in 1-4 Kin.: of the three solitary exx. 
two occur in this BB portion, viz. é&jAOocav 2 Kin. 2% A, éAaBooay 
5" B: the third ex. is jpdprocav 3 Kin. 8° A (-rov B); to these 
should be added the rather different impf. termination testo 
2 Kin. 20”. 

The mythological allusion in 2 Kin. 5" 3 ‘the valley of he 
Titans (with which contrast év rots éxydvors Tod “Pada, &c., 


* 1 Kin, [17' A] 23°, 27% ', 30"; 2 Kin, 2‘: in Cod. A it twice replaces ij (708) 
Iovda of Bin 4 Kin, ‘ISovpaia, however (2 Kin. 8" bis), is also attested in 3 Kin, 
and once (14"°) in 4 Kin. 

> 1 Kin. 31"; 2 Kin. a5, Cf. "IopanAtris = a Jezreelitess: 1 Kin. 27°B, 30° B; 
2 Kin, 3°B. 

* Similar forms of the aorist (efnay, &c.) occur throughout 2 Kin., being very 
frequent in the Ay portion, 
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2 Kin. 21 “"*.)® reminds the reader of the allusions to the Amazons in 
the Alexandrine version of Chronicles (2 Chron. 14", (?) 22"). The use 
of égo8éa (a word previously used in 3) in 117 suggests that that verse 
should be included in the 88 portion. 

Of the style of yy it is difficult to speak. The B and A texts diverge 
so widely, the order of events has so often been transposed in the 
two texts, while sometimes we get a duplicate record in the same text 
(e. g. the double narrative of Solomon’s prosperity in the B text of 2**® ff 
and 4’*ff), that it is extremely doubtful what the original version was like. 
-Probably it consisted of extracts only, and it may be that two separate 
versions have been run together. That the last chapter of 3 Kin. should 
be ascribed to the translator of 4 Kin. is suggested by the use of dvjp for 
txaoros (22) and of xai ye (*), and by the absence of the historic 
present: contrast also cioéAOys tapciov rod with 21” 
«is olxov Tov Kovravos eis Tapecov (same Hebrew). Further ody ovrws 
(Hebrew 129)", &c., XX’ povdrarov™ are in the manner of 

The three years’ armistice between Syria and Israel (22") was the 
point selected for a break in the Greek narrative of the later Monarchy. 


PLACE AND DATE OF TRANSLATION. 

Before closing this paper, I will add some purely tentative remarks as 
to the place of writing and the date of the portions of the Greek Bible 
which we have been considering. As to the place of writing, 1 would 
suggest that there seems some ground for thinking that she ¢rans/ator 
of Bi was «@ Palestinian. In support of this I would call attention to 
two points. (1) The demand for a somewhat pedantically literal version, 
such as that contained in §3, is more likely to have arisen in Palestine 
than at Alexandria. Such a version, the main purpose of which was to 
render every word of the original and to find an equivalent for each 
shade of difference in the Hebrew orthography, was a protest against 
the licence of the later Alexandrine translators, who did not scruple to 
abbreviate or add to the sacred page. The literalism has, of course, not 
advanced so far as in Aquila’s version : we here see the tendency in an 
earlier stage of development. (2) There is a marked absence in the 
portion f3 (as also to a great extent in the other portions of the 
Kingdom Books) of the Alexandrine phraseology of the papyri. Here 
the translation of Chronicles offers a strong contrast. The Egyptian 
colouring is there unmistakeable. The translator of Chronicles identifies 
the Sukiim and the Meunim with the Troglodytes > and the Minaeans¢ 

* In 217 ray yydvrow is an interpolation (not in M.T.). In verse 
however, Lucian’s text reads «at otros dwéyovos Tiravos (BA ye airds éréxOn 
Papa). 


© 2 Chron. 12°. 
© Chron, 4"; 2 Chron. 267: cf. 20', 26%. 
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respectively, two tribes living by the Red Sea: he uses the titles of 
the Alexandrine court, dud8oxos * (or of Suddoxor® tov 
Baoréws, 5 pros Pidros4:; the word he uses for a chamber attached to 

the Temple is the name for a cell in the Serapeum (raoropdpiov)®: the 

phrase rijs ércyovijs (2 Chron. 31”, cf."*) is very frequent in the papyri, 

apparently referring to a second generation of Macedonian Greeks who 

had settled in Egypt.f 

As to dates, I may on a future occasion discuss the bearing of some 

evidence from the papyri on the dates of these and other portions of the 

Greek Bible. Here I will merely state my opinion that, while a, 88, and 

yy go back as far as the second century B.c., the portion 88 is probably 

not earlier than 100 B.c. How much later than that date could £8 be 

placed? The similarity of some of the language to that of Theodotion 

has already been noted. The suggestion that might be made that 

Theodotion is himself the translator is rendered impossible & by the fact 

that Josephus was acquainted with these portions of the Greek King- 

doms.2 Inthe N.T. the only clear use of 88 is in Ap. 20° (=4 Kin. 1”). 

Philo uses a and yy, but does not quote from the 8 portion: his 

reference to ‘the first Book of Kingdoms’: need not imply the existence’ 
of more than three Books in his day. The conclusion arrived at is 

that the final portions of the Greek Books of Kingdoms were probably 

appended some time in the first century B.c., and that the translator’s. 


style has much in common with that afterwards adopted by Theodotion 
Criticism has come to a similar result in the case of the Greek Daniel, 
namely that there must have been in addition to the loose Alexandrine 


* 2 Chron. 26", 287, > 1 Chron. 26"*; 2 Chron, 317%, 

© Chron, 18'7, 

1 Chron. 27: ‘Hushai the Archite, the king’s friend’ has 
become Xovoel mp&ros pidos rod Bac. ; cf. dpxiéraipos Aaveld 2 Kin, 16°, 

* 1 Chron. 9%, &c. ; cf. Deissmann Bible Studies 149 f. 

! See Mahaffy Empire of the Ptolemies p. 211. Sir Henry Howorth has claimed 
in this Journal (April 1906, p. 343) and elsewhere ‘to have definitely proved that 
the text of the Canonical Chronicles-Ezra-Nehemiah contained in the extant Greek 
Bibles is not a Septuagint text at all’, but is a second-century production, probably 
Theodotion’s. Whatever probability there may be in this contention as regards 
Esdras B, the Egyptian colouring of the ‘ Septuagint ’ Chronicles makes it impossible 
to hold that Theodotion is the translator, I have not seen any proofs adduced by 
Sir Henry Howorth from style. 

® An exception might perhaps be admitted in the case of the Song and the Last 
Words of David (2 Kin, 227-23”), where the similarity to the. language of © is 
specially marked and where quotations from © are absent from Field’s Hexapla. 

» A clear instance occurs in Ant, Iud. ix 122 (Niese) éwuv@dvero ris etn wal xara- 
Bacay airdy éxédevoer, following 4 Kin. 9** Tis ot; xardBn& per’ 

Quod deus immut. 2 (6 Wendland) év rj mpwrp 
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paraphrase of that book a translation resembling that of Theodotion, 
but made before his time and known to the writers of the N.T. 

The following are some of the questions arising out of the foregoing 
discussion. When did the division of the Books dealing with the 
Monarchy originate? Did the translators find a two-fold or a four-fold 
division already in existence ?* What is the explanation of the ordinary 
four-fold division? What is the relation of £8 to the Greek version of 
Judges in the Codex Vaticanus ? 


H. St J. THACKERAY. 


‘SPANISH SYMPTOMS.’ 


Tuis title is borrowed ; but its appropriation may find some excuse 
in that the details to be given will perhaps fit into the work of the writer 
from whom it is here adopted. In the Book of Cerne (Cambridge, 1902) 
it was said there appear to be ‘real indications that the rising Church of 
the English was influenced in the very centre of its life by the then 
flourishing Visigothic Church of Spain’ (p. 277); and it was suggested 
(p. 280) that this influence was felt through the medium of Ireland rather 
than of Gaul. 

In the present paper I propose (I) to bring together the scattered 
notices on the subject in the ‘ Liturgical Note’ of that volume, and add 
a few more details; (II) to consider at what period it is most likely 
Spanish documents can have made their way into England ; (III) start- 
ing from the three prayers to the Blessed Virgin in the Book of Cerne 
(nos. 56, 57, 58) to illustrate the Marian cult evidenced in some of our 
earliest Western liturgy books. The subject of ‘Spanish Symptoms’ is 
if not new at least somewhat unfamiliar and at present obscure ; it must 
therefore in any case be dealt with tentatively. What I should wish, 
however, now to do is to raise this question of the influence of the 
Visigothic Church on our insular Churches, of England and of Ireland, 
as a matter to be considered in and for itself; but I shall act as if little 
more than a finger-post, pointing to the lines of enquiry to be pursued 
and stopping short at the beginning of them. 

It will be well, however, to make clear at once what is the ultimate 
object, what in a word is the ‘use’, of such enquiries. At the ‘Congrés 
de l’Histoire des Religions’, held at Paris in 1900, one or two voices 


* I am aware that the Hebrew MSS have a two-fold division only: but the fact 
that the Book of Saul (the Greek a) and the Book of David (the Greek 88 with Ay) 
form two volumes of exactly equal length in Codex B suggests that they may have 
been arranged as separate books before the translators did their work. 
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were raised on behalf of the study of Christian liturgy ; not by professed 
liturgists indeed, and (if I remember rightly) only by laymen, who dwelt 
on the need of pursuing this branch of study specifically as a department 
of the history of religion. But, so far as I have been able to observe, 
these voices have not evoked any adequate, or perhaps any, response in 
the quarters most concerned. Yet these speakers precisely touched, I ven- 
ture to think, on that which has constituted a weakness, has been the 
cause of a certain sterility, of liturgical work in the last century ; namely, 
that it has been in the main a study in ritual rather than a study in 
1eligion, and has, as a consequence, seemed to be in touch rather with 
professionalism than with life. However it may be with earlier times, 
in dealing with the insular Churches of the seventh century we stand, 
comparatively speaking, on firm ground. I cannot, however, but think 
that with the ‘Church History’ which has so long held the field and 
is so familiar to us, there is call for more attention to the religion of the 
English and Irish of that age than the subject has hitherto received.' 
It is with this idea in mind that I am here concerned with ‘ Spanish 
Symptoms’, and engage in the minute and miscellaneous details set out 
below. 
I 

The following are the Spanish items pointed to in the ‘ Liturgical Note’ 
to Cerne with some corrections, and one or two additions which would 
not have been there in place. 

(a) It has been long since observed that the diptychs of the Stowe 
Missal (an excellent example of the Irish eclectic, or tinkering, method 
in liturgy) draws, among other ‘sources’, on the diptychs of the Moz- 
arabic, or old Visigothic (Spanish) mass (F. E. Warren Liturgy and 
Ritual of the Celtic Church p. 260 n. 61). In the Book of Cerne (p. 270) 
it was also noticed that a prayer for the dead existing in the Toledan 
missal in the second half of the eighth century (though not now found 
in its representative, the Mozarabic), cited by Elipandus, bishop of 


‘I am not insensible of the difficulties underlying the question. Some are 
touched on, rather rudely perhaps, from the Protestant side in the address of the 
Geheimer Kirchenrath Lemme to the Evangelical Conference at Karlsruhe in the 
latter part of 1904 (Religionsgeschichtliche Entwicklung oder gittliche Offenbarung?, 
Karlsruhe, 1904) ; on the Catholic, by Professor Schrérs in his rectorial address 
before the University of Bonn in the following year. The latter is more urbane, 
or academic, in his tone ; but there is a decisiveness of exclusion, not to say a 
certain snap, in the title that leaves no opening for doubt as to his meaning 
(Kirchengeschichte und nicht Religionsgeschichte, Freiburg, Herder, 1905). And it 
must be allowed one difficulty attaching to these studies in religion is obvious even 
to the unconcerned onlooker, but whether inherent or only actual is not so clear,— 
namely the ease, the seemingly fatal ease, with which those who pursue them so. 
often ingenit sui adinventiones faciunt (scientiae) sacramenta, 
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Toledo, in his controversy with Alcuin, is used textually as a preface 
in the mass for the dead in the Stowe Missal. 
_ (6) In Book of Cerne pp. 253-254 (28) it is pointed out that a prayer 

(no. 19) of that collection textually embodies the central prayer, entitled 
‘mysterium crucis’, said in the most solemn part of the Good Friday 
office of the Mozarabic missal. An addition made by another hand 
to the original script of Cerne gave occasion to observe that there must 
have existed in England a text yet more closely following that in the 
Mozarabic Missal than the one given by the composer of the Cerne 
prayer. 

(c) Attention was also called (ibid. pp. 252-253 (25)) to a prayer 
common to the Mozarabic Missal, the Irish fragment in St Gall MS 
1395 (eighth or ninth century) and the very curious burial prayers, 
quite un-Roman in character but marked by Irish and Spanish affinities, 
that make up the section iii 91 in the Gelasian Sacramentary. But here 
I must modify what was there said, that the text in Jz. ‘offers the 
original text of which that in Ge/as. is an enrichment’. Since these 
words were written Dom Férotin has published his Mozarabic Lider 
ordinum (1904). It contains (coll. 110-111) this same prayer in a full 
text like that of the Ge/asianum, and shews (what is of more import- 
ance here) that the Irish fragment does not derive from the text in Ge/as. 
or the Liber ordinum, but from one akin to that in the missal.? 

(d) It was stated (Book of Cerne p. 240 (1)) that the frst prayer 
(Deus vitae dator) in the burial service* of the Carolingian Supplement 
to the Gregorian Sacramentary is a prayer of a mass for the dead in the 
Mozarabic Missal (p. 459. 52-62). Not merely the first, but nearly all 
the prayers of this burial service are found in Spanish (Mozarabic) 
books. In view of the fact that it is now commonly, and with fair show 
of reason, considered that Alcuin is the compiler of this Supplement, 
a review of these prayers in detail is to the purpose of the present paper. 
The second prayer (Deus gui humanarum) is in the ‘Agenda mortuorum’ 
of the Mozarabic Breviary (p. clii) and in the Mozaradic Psalter (Henry 
Bradshaw Soc. Publ. xxx p. 353). The first half of the ‘Aird prayer 
(Obsecramus misericordiam tuam to ‘suscipias’) is a prayer in a mass of 
the dead in the Moz. Missal (p. 459..64-70, to ‘susceptum’). I do not 
find the second half (‘non ei dominentur’) in the Mozarabic books*; 
and it contains the expression ‘cum sanctis et electis’, which (as pointed 

1 Where Gelas. reads ‘sequi studeat’, and Lib. ord. ‘sequi gaudeat’, Moz. and 
the Irish fragment read ‘ custodiat’. 

2 ¢Orationes post lavationem corporis’, no. civ of the Supplement (Muratori 
Lit. Rom. Vet. ii 215-218). It is unnecessary to say how much of what follows 


has been rendered possible or easy by Dom Feérotin’s Index to the Mozarabic 
formulae at the end of his book. 


3 Cf. however Book of Cerne p. 266 (68), and Lib. ord. 134. 5-6. 
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out Book of Cerne pp. 243-245) is characteristically Irish.! The fourth 
prayer (Deus apud quem) is in the office of the dead in the Mozarabic 
Breviary pp. cxlix-cl (J/oz. Psalter p. 351). The ji/th (the address 
Oremus fratres carissimi pro spiritu cari nostri) does not appear to be in 
the Mozarabic books ; but the Gallican expression ‘cari nostri’ as applied 
to the dead?, and the Irish ‘inter sanctos et electos’ would lead us to 
expect that it is not drawn from a Spanish source. I cannot find the sixth 
prayer (Deus gui iustis supplicationibus) in the Mozarabic books ; but it 
contains the characteristic ‘cum sanctis et electis’, and this prayer also 
occurs in the burial service of the Ge/asianum (iii 91 ; Muratori i 749, 
ed. Wilson p. 297), and among the prayers for the dead in the Bobbio 
Missal (Muratori ii 952, ed. Mabillon p. 386). The seventh prayer 
(Debitum humani corporis) is also in Gelas. (iii 91), but not in the 
Mozarabic books (it has the expression ‘sanctis ac fidelibus’). The 
eighth ( Temeritatis quidem) is in the Mozarabic Liber ordinum (125. 25- 
42). The ninth and last (Zibi commendamus) is in the Mozarabic 
Breviary (p. cli). 

It may be objected that Alcuin perhaps adopted a burial service 
current in France in his day, but this would be a mere conjecture so far 
destitute of proof. On the other hand, we have in print two burial 
services of an earlier date than Alcuin’s that were in use in France: 
one of the beginning of the eighth century in the Ge/asianum (iii 91), 
and one of the end of that century from the now lost Rheims MS of 
Godelgaudus, preserved to us by Ménard in his Notes to his Gregorian 
Sacramentary.’ It is to be observed that this French burial service, 
contemporary with Alcuin, contains his fifth and seventh prayers not 


1 This expression occurs twice in Lib. ord., ‘cum sanctis omnibus et electis’, 
col, 126. 3-4, col. 423. 34. But the texts of the Lib. ord. seem to me, speaking 
generally, as if they had undergone late revision and to be so far of a value inferior 
to those of the Missal and Breviary of Cardinals Ximenes and Lorenzana. It also 
occurs in the letter of Idalius, bishop of Barcelona (Migne P. L. 96. 459) to Julian 
of Toledo acknowledging the latter's Prognosticon lib. iti (see p. 283 n. 3 below), but 
nowhere in Julian’s own work. 

? As to the use of ‘ carus’ for the living, not as in Gaul for the dead, see Book of 
Cerne p. 263 note 4; see also Julian of Toledo’s Prognost. lib. ii capp. 26, 27, 
‘ charorum viventium ’, ‘ charorum superstitum’ (Migne P. L. 96. 487 D, 488 A, B) ; 
in lib. i cap. 19 of the dead ‘ubi sepultum sit charissimi corpus’ and then imme- 
diately after ‘a fidelibus charissimis’ of the deceased person’s living relatives 
(ibid. 474 B); ‘cari’ for the living in the Bobbio Missal (ed. Mabillon, p. 325) ; 
for the dead only once so far as I see in Lib. ord. 399. 34; and once in Mos. 
Psalter, ‘et omnes patrum fratrum carorumque animas’, p. 347. But, as may 
sufficiently appear from this last quoted book alone, ‘cari’ is not a characteristic 
word for the dead in the Spanish as it is in the Gallican documents, 

* In the original edition, pp. 260-261; in Migne P. L. 78. 467, 468; another 
copy of this service from a Rheinau MS of the same date (Mr H. A. Wilson's R). 
is in print in Gerbert Mon. vet. lit. Aleman. i pp. 314, 315. 
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identified above, and none of those that occur in the Mozarabic books. 
But the services in Ge/as. and in the Carolingian Supplement shew use 
of Spanish materials, and these prayers bear marks of Irish manipulation 
at some time in their history. In all the circumstances it is a not unreason- 
able supposition, as Spanish materials are found otherwise freely current 
in England and Ireland, that the Spanish prayers in the burial service 
of the Supplement formed part of the devotional material originally 
derived from Spain that had by the end of the eighth century become 
in some measure naturalized in the insular Churches in Alcuin’s day, 
and so came to be utilized by him, with some sparing use of Gallican 
material, in the compilation of that service.' 

(e) In the ‘ Liturgical Note’ to the Book of Cerne attention was called 
(p. 278) to Harl. MS 3060 (‘saec. ix seemingly’, or x?) which appears 
to be a copy of an earlier Visigothic MS of a date (so far as its contents 
indicate) of the end of the seventh century or beginning of the eighth. 
This MS contains a prayer which (it was said, p. 279) ‘stands behind’ a 
series of prayers in Cerne that falls into two groups : nos. 21, 24, 49, and 
nos. 20, 23, 29, 36. But it is now possible to bring one of these groups 
into relation with a Spanish liturgical manuscript. The Mozarabic Liver 
ordinum recently printed contains a long series of priest’s masses ‘for 
himself’. In one of these the introductory prayer, and the ‘alia’ 
prayer following it (col. 266. 22 Deus iustitiae to col. 267. 12 alienum 
sensum), are, with a line added at the beginning and the end, the first part 
of the Cerne prayer no. 49 Oratio penitentis (p. 145. 14 to p. 146. 17). 
This raises the further question whether some at least of the Cerne 
prayers enumerated above as having affinity with that in Harl. MS 3060 
may not almost as theystand in Cerne have come into England from Spain.* 

1 It is to be remembered that in this early period Rome had, so far as appears 
from the documents, no burial service ; or rather that its burial service or ‘ Agenda 
mortuorum ’ was a mass (praesente corpore doubtless) and nothing else. Hence the 
peculiar character of the burial services in Gelas. and the Carolingian Supplement 
to Greg. 

® This rich collection counts no less than eleven masses (nos. 5 to 13, 17, 18, 
of the list at p. xliv). I suspect that the collection, as well as the composition of 
the individual masses, represents (like so much else in the Lib, ord.) a late phase 
of Mozarabic liturgy. The origination of the priest’s ‘ mass for himself’ seems 
to be due, on the one hand, to the anniversary mass of a bishop’s or priest’s ordi- 
nation (Leon., Gelas.); and on the other, to the spirit which created and developed 
the special ‘ Praeparatio Sacerdotis’ found in liturgy books as early as the seventh 
century (see J.7.5S. vii 122, 123). No mass ‘ pro seipso’ is found in the Gallican 
missals, designated Gothicum, Gallicanum, Francorum. The Bobbio Missal of a 
slightly earlier date has one mass of this kind, ‘Missa quomodo sacerdos pro se 
orare debet’ (ed. Mab. p. 357). I have not been able to trace its prayers earlier 
than this MS. ; in the prayer ‘ad pacem’ occurs the expression ‘ inter sanctos et 
electos ’, and it also shews familiarity with the Roman Canon. 

% On a comparison of the extracts from Cerne, nos. 21, 24, 49, given pp. 278, 279 
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_ (f) The venerable psalter, Cotton MS Vespasian A I, said by com- 
petent judges to have been written in England about the year 700, 
presents a feature worthy of more attention than it has hitherto received. 
At f. 156 is the ‘Oratio’ Rex Deus inmense, which is the first item, after 
the preface, of the collection of ‘Carmina’ of Eugenius, bishop of 
Toledo (646-657). This copy is at least a century earlier than any other 
known ; the MSS next in order all date from the ninth century (Zon. 
Germ. auctt. antiquiss. xiv p. 232). How comes it that this piece is 
found in an English MS written at the turn of the seventh and eighth 
centuries and within some forty years of the author’s death ? 

(g) Many years ago M. Manitius' called attention to the use which 
Aldhelm, in his grammatical work entitled ‘Epistola ad Acircium ’, first 
printed by Mai (C/ass. auctt. v 501-599), made of the ‘Ars grammatica’ 
of Julian, bishop of Toledo (681-690). But here it seems necessary to 
proceed with caution, for H. Hagen has shewn* that Julian made use 
of a pre-existent anonymous treatise found in Cod. Bern. 203. It would 
remain then to enquire whether Aldhelm used this treatise directly as 
found in the Berne MS, or only indirectly through Julian’s work.* But 
Manitius also pointed out (p. 611) that Aldhelm had in his metrical 
riddles made use of those of Eugenius of Toledo‘, and states (p. 535) 


of that volume, with the Spanish text in Lib. ord. (which runs as follows: ‘ Parce 
anime mee, parce malis meis, parce peccatis meis, parce factis meis atque 
criminibus *) it will be seen that the text in Lib. ord. covers all the varying forms 
of the corresponding passage in those Cerne prayers, except one, viz. ‘ parce 
hereticis meis’ (no. 24, p. 122. 20) ; the absence of which from the Spanish sup- 
ports the suggestion already made (ibid. p. 278 n. 4) that this curious expression 
is an Irish addition. 

* ¢Zu Aldhelm und Beda’ in Siteungsber. der phil.-hist. Classe of the Vienna 
Academy, Bd. cxii, 1886, pp. 597-599. 

* Anecdota Helvetica (1870), see pp. xxi, xxiii, cciv, cevi-ceviii, ccxi, cexviii-ccxix. 

3 I do not know whether this has been already done ; Manitius at any rate says 
nothing on the subject. Julian’s grammatical work is not reprinted by Migne and 
seems to be accessible in its entirety only in the Appendix to Vol. ii of Cardinal 
Lorenzana’s Toledan Fathers. It is curious to observe how, on the one hand, 
Lorenzana could find no MS of Julian’s Prognosticon futuri saeculi libri iti in Spain 
and could refer to the existence of one only, that seen by Ambr. Morales in the 
sixteenth century, but in the interval burnt ; and how, on the other hand, this work 
(the subject of which is the intermediate state of souls) occurs commonly in the 
earliest library catalogues but always and only in repositories with ‘Celtic’ 
attachments ; and when by and by in the tenth century it occurs in other libraries 
also this is first at Cremona close to Bobbio, and at Lorsch not far from Fulda. 
See G. Becker's Catalogi Bibliothecarum antiqui, cited by number of library and (of 
item) : 8 (32); 10 (5); 11 (142); 15 (242); 22 (235)5 32 (543, 568) ; 36 (76); 37 
(368); Fulda MSS in F, Falk (see p. 287 n. 1) vi 4 15 p. 100 and viii 4 15 p. 102 
(at viii 1 18 p. 103 is a copy of Julian of Toledo's ‘Ars grammatica’). The matter 
has a bearing on what is said under (e) as to early forms of burial service. 

* Aldhelm Aen, éetrast, xi 1-3, cf. Eugenius, carm. lxii, ed. Vollmer Mon, Germ, 


. 
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that L. Miiller had already called attention to the fact that in his ‘ Epi- 
stola ad Acircium’ Aldhelm cites a verse of the Visigothic king Sisebut 
(died 621). 

Each of the cases above enumerated may, taken by itself, seem 
a slight matter; but their cumulative force seems considerable. Although 
the liturgical and devotional documents noticed under (a)-(e) afford no 
evidence as to date, the facts set out under (/) and ( g) shew that some 
sort of communications, or relations, or influence, or call the pheno- 
menon what we will, direct or indirect, existed as between England and 
Spain in the second half of the seventh century. 


Il 
Extrinsic considerations tend also to shew that such communication 
would be more likely in that period, or quite in the beginning of the 
eighth century, than at the end, or early in the ninth. By this date 
Hispanism and Irishry, in religion and devotion as well as in other 
respects, had fallen into disrepute. Moreover, in the seventh century 
whilst the Church of Gaul was the most debased in Western Europe, 
and promise or hope of better things lay not in native but in foreign and 
imported elements, Irish, Roman, and by and by English, the Visigothic 
Church of Spain, a convert Church, was in the full course of its short- 
lived glory. Strong and self-centred, it was animated by an intense, 
indeed an intolerant, spirit of nationalism. The English Church was 
still weak, but it was receptive. There remains the Irish, the most 
interesting, the most pervasive, of them all. So things stood at the 
beginning of the eighth century. By its close the situation had com- 
pletely changed. The foreign elements at work in Gaul had been 
reinforced and their action had issued in the reformed Church of Charle- 
magne, with a strongly marked individuality of its own; and this Church, 
whilst actually antipathetic in regard to other elements which had once 
enjoyed consideration, was, in spite of the little but noisy trouble as to 
Images, Roman through and through. It was not the mere repulsion 
of self-conscious orthodoxy to obstinate and decadent misbelief that 
auctt, antiquiss. xiv p. 261 and V.’s note; xvi 3-4, Eugen. xlviii, ibid. p. 259 and 
note ; Aen, pentast, viii 1-3, Eugen. Ix, ibid. p. 261 and note. I do not understand 
Vollmer's note 8, p. xliii of his Preface, as in any way affecting these three cases. 
1 The case stands thus. The verse in question is cited by Aldhelm as Isidore’s 
(ed. Giles p. 232 Il. 4-5), and is drawn from the metrical piece ‘de eclipsibus solis 
et lunae’ commonly in the ancient MSS appended to Isidore’s treatise ‘de astro- 
nomia’, although it certainly is not Isidore’s and comes from the pen of a man not 
of peace but of war, of a layman not a priest. The Leyden MS Voss 4° 33, em- 
bodying much early grammatical material of ‘English or Irish’ origin, contains 
a tract ‘which (says L. Miller) comes from a compatriot of Aldhelm’ and attributes 
the ‘de eclips.’ to Sisebut by name: ‘et in hoc Sisebuti regis.’ See Rhein. Museum 
xxii pp. 86-87. 
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in the Adoptianist controversy inspired the letter of the bishops of 
France (794) in answer to Elipandus, bishop of Toledo, speaking in the 
name of the Spanish Church. Elipandus had written, with some touch 
of ancient pride, ‘our confession is in accord with the teaching of the 
holy venerable fathers Hilary, &c., &c., Fulgentius, Isidore, Eugenius, 
Hildefonsus, Julian, and the rest of the orthodox and catholic’. The 
reply, in which Alcuin had the main hand, breathes the scorn of a master 
of the newest learning for the great representatives and glories of a fallen 
Church and a learning now no longer the mode; in the words ‘our 
Gregory’ the actual writer betrays himself. He thus writes as to the 
liturgical evidence which Elipandus had brought forward from the 
Toledan Missal. ‘It is better to give credit (he says) to the testimony 
of God the Father as to His own Son than to the testimony of those 
who composed such prayers for you in your mass as the holy and uni- 
versal Church of God knows not. Nor do we think God listens to you 
when you say them. And if your Hildefonsus in the prayers he wrote 
called Christ “adoptive”, our Gregory, Pope of the Roman see and 
Doctor renowned throughout all the world, in his prayers never hesitated 
always to call Him the Sole-begotten One’.! Who better could know, 
or better express, the temper of the English Church of his age than 
Alcuin ? 

But there was at this time a like recoil from Irishry. On the Con- 
tinent in ecclesiastical circles inconvenience from the presence of the 
Irish was felt rather in the sphere of discipline and order. In the last 
year of Charles’s reign, after long intermission, councils were held by 
superior command in various parts of his dominions. The canons against 
wandering clerics had Irish priests doubtless in view among the rest.? 
But one only of these councils, that of Chalon, mentions the ‘Scotti’ by 
name, and then only to declare that orders received from Scottic bishops, 
as wanderers and unattached, are to be treated as null and void. Under 
the rule of the great Offa and the Mercian hegemony England was in 
thorough sympathy with the policy and sentiment of Charlemagne, 
in whose administration, even of educational affairs, the Irish no more 


See Mon. Germ. Conail. ii pp. 111, 145 ; Migne P. L. 1333-1334. Alcuin 
goes over this liturgical ground a few years later in his ‘Adv. Elipandum’ (lib. ii 
capp. 7-9, Migne P, L. 101. 264-267), written for Leidradus and his companions on 
the occasion of their journey to Spain to try and patch up matters. Alcuin makes 
an effort to be civil and is even flattering as regards Isidore ; but his aversion to 
the ‘Toledan Fathers’ he cannot suppress ; one work, however, among their pro- 
ductions he specially mentions as at least not unorthodox, the Prognostica of Julian, 

* See as to ‘clerici vagi’ Conc. Mogunt. a.p. $13, can. 22, Conc. Turon. c. 13, 
Conc. Cabillon. c. 42 (this is the canon as to the ‘ Scotti’), 41, 44, 45 (Mon. Germ. 
Coneil. ii pp. 267, 288, 282). Cf. the ‘Annotatio capitulorum syrodalium ’, nos, 42, 
58, 104, 105 (sid. pp. 304, 306). 
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than the Goths could find a place; and they, or the former at least, 
were left to obscurity in peace. But the contemporary English synod 
deals with the Scottic question in a different spirit and quite another 
temper from that of the councils held on the Continent. The synod of 
Celchyth of July 27, 816, was composed of bishops from all southern 
England, and Kenulf, king of the Mercians, was ‘in person present, 
with his princes and dukes and nobles’, This synod simply excluded 
the Scotti summarily, in a body and individually, without benefit of 
clergy. ‘The canon runs not as if coming from those whose preoccupa- 
tion it is to correct irregularities and set them right; it is passion that 
speaks in this decree which is a sentence of ostracism and an expression 
of racial antipathy.’ 

The Irishman and the Goth, their piety and their learning, are in this 
period at a discount in England as well as on the Continent. A day of 
revived influence for the Goth is at hand, and somewhat later, at least 
on the Continent, for the Irishman too, But if we find in England at 
the end of the eighth’ century or in the early decades of the ninth, reli- 
gious or devotional pieces bearing marked evidence of a piety Spanish 
or Irish in character, the actual composition of these may, on general 
grounds, be attributed with greater probability to the turn of the seventh 
and eighth centuries rather than to that of the eighth and ninth. 

But this Hispano-Hibernian character is notably evident in the MS 
known as the Book of Cerne; we must turn aside for a moment to con- 
sider so curious a phenomenon ; for the actual MS is of the first half of 
the ninth century, it has come down to us with entries apparently in the 
Mercian dialect, it contains an acrostic with the name of a bishop Ethel- 

1 This canon is so important in its bearings that I give it here, dividing and 
italicizing it for easier apprehension. The text as it came from the synod was 
probably in much the same state as now, since the difficulties are inherent in its 
drafting and construction, ‘ Ut Scotti non admittendi sacra ministrare. Kap, 
quinta interdictum est : Ut nullus permittatur de genere Scottorum (qa) in alicuius 
diocesi sacram sibi ministeria usurpare, (5) neque ei consentire liceat ex sacro 
ordine aliquot attingere, (¢) vel ab eis accipere in baptismo, aut in celebratione 
missarum, vel etiam (d) Eucharistiam populo praebere : (¢) quia incertum est nobis 
unde en [ = an] ab aliquo ordinentur. Scimus quomodo in canonis praecipitur ut nullus 
episcoporum, presbiterorum invadere temptaverit alius parrochiam nisi cum con- 
sensu proprii episcopi. Tanto magis (/) respuendum est ab alienis nationibus sacra 
ministeria percipere, cum quibus nullo ordo metropolitanus, nec honor aliquis habeatur’ 
(Haddan and Stubbs iii p. 581). From the title and from (a) and (e) it appears 
that a general exclusion of Scotti from performing acts of the sacred ministry among 
the people is intended. From (6) it appears that licence by the bishop for private 
acts is forbidden ; whilst the prohibitions (c), (d), and (/) are aimed at the reception 
of baptism or holy communion at their hands, and are a warning against even hearing 
their masses, I do not see how, when the terms of the canon are fully considered 
and weighed, it is possible to avoid the conclusion that the whole ground is meant 
to be covered, and that this is indeed a sentence of ¢cclesiastical ostracism, 
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wold, ant an Ethelwold occupies the great Mercian see of Lichfield (818- 
830). Itjis tempting to settle, without more ado, on Ethelwold, bishop 
of Lichfiéld, as the only begetter of this book and so finish with the 
matter. But I cannot manage to think that in doing so we are really 
getting to the bottom of it. In the catalogue of the then sadly dilapi- 
dated Fulda library drawn up in the second half of the sixteenth 
century, several books dating from St Boniface’s day can still be recog- 
nized. There is one MS, of what date we know not, described as 
* Ymnarius Edilwaldi’.*| Dr Traube has remarked on this entry: ‘I do 
not think I can go far wrong if I take this manuscript of Edilwald 
to be a copy of the Book of Cerne.’* The writer of these words is one 
of the very last scholars from whose opinion I should care to dissent in 
matters concerning these early times. But in face of the entry in the 
Fulda catalogue I ask myself whether, whilst unduly emphasizing line 10 
of the acrostic :— 
‘En omnipotenti deo 4de//um hanc ad laudem scribere fecit’, 
he may not have allowed lines 12, 13 to pass without due attention :— 
‘In domum gredi domini cum fiducia huic uolumini oracul texti 
Solum Deum castis carminibus indesinenter diligenter pulsate.’ 

It is true the Book of Cerne contains more matter in verse than appears 
from the print or the titles ; but the question arises whether the acrostic 


was written to apply to the contents of the MS now in the Cambridge 
University Library, or for a hymnar now lost; some items of which, 
however, may be still preserved in that MS. Moreover, may not this 
MS itself, an evidence of reviving or active Irishry, perhaps throw some 
light on the causes of canon 5 of the Council of 816 ? 


III 


Among the prayers of the Book of Cerne those addressed to the 
Blessed Virgin, nos. 56-58, have appeared to some persons among the 
most notable. Nos. 57, 58 read to me as if somewhat commonplace 
but genuine.* No. 56 was one of the small number of prayers printed 
from this MS by the late Mr F. A. Paley in his article on ‘ Liturgical 
Manuscripts at Cambridge’ in the Home and Foreign Review in 1862. 


1 See F. Falk Beitrdge sur Rekonstruktion der alten Bibliotheca fuldensis (Leipzig, 
Harrassowitz, 1902) p. 102. 

2 Anseiger fiir deutsches Alterthum (supplement to the Zeitschrift) xxix, October, 
1903, p. I. 

’ The word ‘saluatrix’ in no. 58, p. 155. 16 must not be looked at through 
modern developments any more than Hildefonsus’s ‘ administratrix Dei’ (Migne 
P. L. 96. 65 C). It is characteristic of a certain class of devout minds in all ages 
to incline to expressions of ambiguous import or interpretation (cf. p. 291 n, 1 below). 
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As a prayer to the Blessed Virgin it certainly has some noteworthy 
features: the accumulation on the one appellative ‘Dei genetrix uirgo 
Maria’ of twelve adjectives, besides two adjectival clauses; the triple 
‘exaudi’; the very confident expression ‘we trust and know for certain 
you can obtain from your Son everything that you wish’. These three 
items make up, it may be said, the whole prayer, which may read to some 
as betraying a mind overstrung, to others only as if evidencing a desire to 
do better than a forerunner. It has been remarked that the ‘advanced’ 
character of this prayer is a sign of its late origin, an origin as late, 
say, as the actual manuscript. But this seems subject to a good deal of 
doubt, and I will close the substantive part of this paper by an attempt 
to view the particular case in the light that may be thrown upon it by 
a consideration of some of our early documents relating to Marian cultus 
in the West. 

In the Book of Cerne (p. 280 n. 1) those of the seventh century were 
briefly indicated. The most important are the mass of the Assumption 
in the great Gallican missal known as the Missal Gothicum and the 
treatise De virginitate perpetua sanctae Mariae of Hildefonsus, bishop 
of Toledo (659-669). This latter, short as it is, is one of the most 
characteristic productions of the Visigothic Church of Spain in the 
days of its splendour. On the death in 636 of that great inheritor and 
representative of the older learning, Isidore of Seville, predominance 
and influence, the literary no less than the ecclesiastical, passed to the 
city of Toledo, long the seat of the civil power. Braulio of Saragossa 
(who died in 646), the friend and literary correspondent of Isidore, was 
still left to speak for the old school. But his successor in that see, 
Taius (who once calls himself ‘cognomento Samuel’’), begins the new, 
which is continued in the series of great bishops of Toledo, Eugenius, 
a native of that city and sister’s son of Braulio, Hildefonsus, nephew of 
Eugenius, and by and by Julian, also a Toledan, and a devoted scholar 
of Eugenius and admirer of Hildefonsus. It would almost seem as 
if Braulio anticipated but did not appreciate the advent of the new 
school of learning. When Taius sent Braulio his Libri guingue Senten- 
tiarum, \argely a compilation from Gregory, whose works wanting in 
Spain Taius had gone to Rome to copy with his own hand, Braulio 
frankly told him that ‘except for what was stolen, or rather corrupted, 
from Gregory, his book was only good to be thrown aside and trodden 
under foot’.* Taius’s letter dedicating this book to Eugenius is a speci- 


1 Migne P. L. 80, 727. 

? He writes : ‘ Paradigma tuum illud in armatura compositum, quam mihi erat 
pervium et pede, ut aiunt, conterere, excepto illud, pace Gregorii, quod peculatum, 
immo corruptum, vidi’ (Migne P. L. 80.657). The following illustrates another 
kind of difference between the old school and the new. Taius writes to Braulio 
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men of the style carried to such perfection in Hildefonsus’s treatise De 
virginitate perpetua, which certainly confirms his successor Julian’s 
recollection of its author as ‘ disserendi ingenio clarus, eloquendi facul- 
tate praecipuus, linguae flumine copiosus’, &c. Though perhaps more 
cultured and certainly of a freer and less artificial vocabulary, it is the 
same sort of florid elocution, in which triads and quaternions are the 
soberest forms, that meets us so often in early Irish Latinity.t. In chap- 
ters i and xii Hildefonsus pours himself out in prayers to and appre- 
ciations of the Blessed Virgin. Indeed it is difficult to see how a sermon, 
for instance, addressed in the seventeenth century to the highly patro- 
nized confraternity of the Slavery of Mary, then flourishing in various 
parts of the Spanish dominions, could well be conceived in terms more 
precise or words more fervent than those used in his twelfth chapter by 
this seventh-century bishop of Toledo. But Hildefonsus spoke of the 
Blessed Virgin as yet by way of piety and devotion, not of doctrine, 
which was to follow later. 

The treatise De virginitate perpetua does not stand alone. In the 
year 1577 the Franciscan, F. Feuardent, printed at Paris along with 
that treatise, and the tract De partu, now recognized as a work of 
Paschase Radbert, eleven sermons. The manuscript from which he 
drew all these pieces is described by him as ‘an ancient codex that had 
been brought out of Spain by Gotiscalc, a bishop of Aquitaine’.* Feuar- 
dent’s ascription of the sermons to Hildefonsus was accepted until some 
theologians began to find traces of unsoundness in them, in representing 
the bodily Assumption of the Blessed Virgin into heaven as a pious 


about a relic of our Lord’s blood, and thus comments: ‘ Pia quidem talis est religio 
sed mihi fateor dubia.’ Braulio replies: Why trouble about things of doubtful 
quality like this when we have our Lord’s sanguinem verum every day on the 
altar? (sbid. coll. 686, 690). 

1 The book itself must be read to get any adequate idea of the author's facility in 
words and economy in thought. The following which has relation to the present 
subject may give some notion: ‘O domina mea, dominatrix mea, dominans mihi, 
mater Domini mei, ancilla Filii tui, genetrix Factoris mundi, te rogo, te oro, te 
quaeso, habeam spiritum Domini tui, habeam spiritum Filii tui, habeam spiritum 
Redemptoris mei, ut de te vera et digna sapiam, de te vera et digna loquar, de te 
vera et digna quaecumque dicenda sunt dicam. Tu es enim electa a Deo, 
assumpta a Deo,’ &c., &c. (there follow twelve other clauses of the same kind) 
. (De virg. perpet. cap. 1). 

? Cardinal Lorenzana for his edition of Hildefonsus’s De virg. perp. used three 
MSS, all then at Toledo, one of the year 1067, one of 12-13 cent., and a third 
which was a copy of that of the Aquitanian bishop Gotiscalc, made in the 14th cent. 
by order of Cardinal Amelil and brought back by him from France. Lorenzana 
found this last the most correct of the three ; which raises the presumption that the 
MS of Hildefonsus and the sermons from which Gotiscalc’s MS was copied was 
a good and early Visigothic codex (Migne P. L. 96. 54 and 235-240), 
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opinion but not to be certainly affirmed, &c. The sermons then fell 
into discredit, and so into neglect. Cardinal Lorenzana in reprinting 
them as an appendix to the works of Hildefonsus, thinks he sees in them 
traces of differing authorship, and he sorts them accordingly. Of sermon ix, 
however, he says nothing but this in a footnote: ‘almost wholly from 
sermon viii.’ It is of sermon ix precisely that there must be question here, 
for it contains passages that are to be found textually in the Contestatio 
(or, as we now say, Preface) of the very noteworthy Assumption mass 
already mentioned of the AMissale Gothicum. On examination, too, it 
appears that these passages do not occur in any other of the sermons ; 
and besides sermon viii, sermon vii also shews affinity with sermon ix. 

To make the case clear I give below a print which shews the relation 
of sermon ix to sermon viii and the passages in sermon vii, together with 
so much of the Contestatio of the Assumption mass of the Missal 
Gothicum (a MS written about A.D. 700), as is found in sermon ix. 
But this Contestatio also appears, though in a somewhat shorter form, 
in one of the two masses of the Assumption of the Bobbio Missal, 
a manuscript assigned to the seventh century. The omissions and 
more important variants of the Bobbio Missal are shewn by square 
brackets." The parts common to sermon ix and the Contestatio are 
printed in italics. 

SERMON IX 
(Migne P. Z. 96. 271). 


SERMON VIII 
(Migne P. Z. 96. 270). 


Merito itaque sancta et venerabilis 
Dei genitrix virgo Maria, caelorum 
regina, mundi domina, singulari 
a nobis praeconio extollitur, quae 
singulare commercium mundo 
praebuit. 


Denique tantum se ad caeli fasti- 
gium sublevavit ut Verbum in prin- 
cipio apud Deum 

de summa arce susciperet. 


O felix Maria et omni laude dignis- 
sima O genitrix gloriosa. O sub- 
limis puerpera cuius visceribus 
auctor caeli terraeque committitur. 


Merito beata 
Maria 
singulari 
a n. pr. attollitur, q. 
s. Mm. 
Merito inter feminas . . . credidit 
(21 lines, col. 270 a-B). 
D. t. s. a. 
s. u. V.i. p. 
a. Deum id est Dei Filium 
d. s. a.s. (Then 17 lines, col. 270 
B-C). 
O f. M. 
O g. gl. O puerpera sublimis 
c. Vv. 
a. c. t.c. (Sermon vii, col. 268 A: 


1 There seems no doubt that the text given in the M. Goth. is the original form 
of the Contestatio ; and that in the Bobbio Missal is an abridgement only; note, 


however, the word ‘ decorus’. 
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SERMON IX 
Haec est immaculata coitu, fecunda 
partu, virgo \actans Dominum 
caeli, 
angelorum cibum ethominum 
nutriens 


O felicia oscula lactantis labiis im- 
pressa ! 


O felix puerperium, laetabile 
angelis, optabile sanctis, necessa- 
rium perditis, congruum profligatis. 
Quas ergo laudes o Domina, totius 
mundi salvatio'’, fragilitas generis 
humani tibi persolvet quae solo tuo 
commercio recuperandi aditum in- 
venit. 


O quam venerandum et 
brae caeteris honorandum hunc diem 
in 
quo Dei genitrix Virgo Maria de 
mundo migravit ad Christum, quae 
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SERMON VIII 
H. i. c. f. 
p. v. castitate, haec concepit virgo, 
non ex viro sed de Spiritu Sancto ; 
haec peperit non dolore sed gaudio ; 
haec nutrivit angelorum et homi- 
num cibum.—Serm. vii, col. 2688: 
Lacta Maria Creatorum tuum, lacta 
panem coeli, lacta praemium 
mundi, &c. ; cf.Serm. viii,col.271B: 
Lacta ergo mater cibum nostrum, 
lacta panem caelestem, lacta cibum 
angelorum, &c.). 
O f. o. labiis impressa lactantis, 
cum inter crepundia reptantis in- 
fantiae utpote verus ex te Filius 
tibi matri alluderet cum ex Patre 
Dominus imperaret. Nam aucto- 
rem tuum ipsa concipiens edidisti 
in tempore puberem quem habueras 
ante tempora conditorem. 
O f. p. delectabile 
a. exspectabile s. n. ; 
p. c. p. qui post multas assumptae 
carnis iniurias ad ultimum verbe- 
ratus flagris, potatus felle, patibulo 
affixus, ut te veram matrem osten- 
deret, verum se hominem patiendo 
tormenta monstravit, &c., &c. 


MISSALE GOTHICUM 

(ed. Mabillon, p. 212). 
Dignum et iustum, &c. .. . 
[tempore celeberrimo 
die prae caeteris honorando|. Quo 
fidelis Israel egressus est de Aegypto, 
q. Virgo Dei genitrix [+ Maria 
Bo| d.m.m.a.C. [Quae nec de 
corruptione suscepit contagium nec 
resolutionem pertulit in sepulcro ; 


pollutione libera] germine gloriosa, 


assumptione secura, paradisi dote 


1 See p. 287 n. 3 above. 
U2 
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praelata, ‘nesciens damna de 
coitu, sumens vota de fructu, 
dolori non subiacuit post partum, non subdita dolori per p. 
non labori post transitum. n. J. per ¢. 
[nec vita voluntate ne funus solvi- 
O admirabilem tur vi naturae.] Speciosus tha- 
lamum de quo speciosus forma lamus de quo dignus [decorus Bo] 
prodiit sponsus. O lux gentium, prodit [procedit Bo] sf, 7. g. 
Spes fidelium, s.f. 
praedodaemonum, confusio Iudaeo- 
tabernaculum gloriae, rum, vasculum [vitae, ¢.] g. 
templum caeleste, *cui apostoli # ¢. (MZ. Goth. then goes off, the 
sacrum reddunt obsequium, ad Bobbio Missal following, into a long 
cuius canunt angeli triumphum, contrast between Eve and Mary to 
quam Christus amplexatur. which nothing corresponds in the 
sermons). 


The sermon then goes its own way also ; what follows is of no interest 
here, except this passage the words of which are now commonly familiar, 
although their source or origin has not (I believe) been hitherto iden- 
tified :-— 

*Succurre ergo genitrix Christi piissima miseris ad te confugientibus, 
adiuva et refove omnes qui in te confidunt. Ora pro totius mundi 
piaculis, interveni pro clero, intercede pro monachorum choro, ora pro 


devoto femineo sexu; sentiant omnes tuam clementiam quicumque 
invocant tuum nomen gloriosum’ (col. 272). 


It is clear that either the composer of the Assumption mass in 17. Goth. 
had before him the text of Sermon ix, or the writer of Sermon ix knew 
the mass found in AZ. Goth. I cannot but think the first alternative is 
the true one; and find difficulty in even conceiving in a natural or 
rational manner how Sermon ix could have been made out of the other 
pieces indicated, which betoken decadence and corruption, whilst that 
sermon in its unity, sequence of ideas, freshness, and style, betokens 
generally an original effort. I do not see how it is possible on the face 
of things to take any other view than that we have in sermon ix the 
primitive document*. But if this be so, our two missals throw it back 


1 Also M, Goth. ‘ Praefatio’ of same mass, p. 211 : ‘quae fecunda virgo, beata de 
partu’ and ‘ferens unico beata de partu’; cf. the words of serm. ix italicized above: 
‘et immaculata coitu, fecunda partu, virgo,’ &c. 

2 Cf. M. Goth, ‘ Praefatio’ of same mass, p. 211: ‘quo beatam matrem Mariam 
famulantibus apostolis transtulit ad honorem,’ 

3 It is undoubtedly imperfect at the beginning as appears from the first words 
* Merito staque’. But then the ‘itaque’ seems fatal also to Lorenzana’s notion 
that ix copies viii ; quite independently of the fact that viii seems obviously to spoil 
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to a date that cannot be much later than the middle of the seventh 
century ; we must remember too that the earliest manuscript we know of 
came from Spain, and is a copy of a Spanish codex. As the sermon is 
anonymous so it may well remain. But it seems not too much to say 
that its origin in all probability lies in the circle who were gathered 
around the author of the De virginitate perpetua at Toledo. And if so, 
we must recognize in the Assumption mass of the Missale Gothicum and 
the Bobbio Missal another ‘Spanish Symptom’. Whether the Cerne prayer 
no. 56 be a ‘Spanish Symptom’ also must remain, I think, matter of 
mere subjective appreciation as to the character of the devotion it 
displays, especially when compared with nos. 57, 58." 


IV 


In what goes before, the Bobbio Missal has not been specially dealt 
with. But I am not able to understand the readiness at the present 
day to view that book as ‘Gallican’, or Milanese; or the difficulty in 
regarding it as (what the place of its origin seems naturally to suggest) 
an ‘Irish’ production—that is, proceeding from circles, from a com- 
munity, still Scottic in religious spirit, and in some measure also 
doubtless in personnel. Its strongly marked ‘Spanish’ character 
points in the same direction. It is to be remembered too that the 
Bobbio Missal is but one item to be considered in this connexion. 
It is surely not by accident that the inestimable ‘ Orationale Hispano- 
Gothicum’ (one of the two MSS at least) is found in the Verona 
Library. But I readily leave such questions for another hand altogether 
better qualified to deal with these continental matters than I who speak 
only as insular. But it must be added that our insular material too 
is not exhausted; a systematic examination of Cerne in the light of 
the Lider ordinum would doubtless yield interesting results ; the inves- 
tigation of its congener, MS Reg. 2 A xx, is almost untouched ; and 
probably more English and Irish devotional material of as early a date 
has yet to be printed. 


what in ix reads well, e. g. ‘ Lacta ergo mater’ &c., ‘ cum inter crepundia reptantis 
infantiae’ &c. 

1 It is more than twenty years since the late Professor Scheffer-Boichorst printed 
in the (Austrian) Mittheilungen des Instituts vi (1885) pp. 521-550 his article on the 
Syrians in western Europe. It attracted (so far as I have observed) little attention, 
certainly none from the liturgists. M. Bréhier’s recent article in the Byzantintische 
Zeitschrift on the same subject, which I have not had the advantage of seeing, has 
been more fortunate. I still think (cf. Book of Cerne p. 278) that one of the first 
matters to be investigated, if we would understand the outburst of the cultus of the 
Blessed Virgin in the West in the seventh century, at least in Spain, is the early 
translation of pieces by St Ephrem into Latin. As to a Syrian bishop wandering in 
the south of Spain, see canon 12 of the council of Seville in 618. 
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The three centuries that elapsed between Caesarius of Arles and Alcuin 
are the darkest of West European history. Evil though it was beyond 
compare for the particular see and city of Rome, the case of the ‘leaden’ 
tenth century was in no way so desperate. Yet it is precisely in those 
three centuries that took place the evolution definitely fixing the religion 
of mediaeval and a large part of modern Europe. The stage then passed 
through was that one so particularly decisive when popular piety that 
has listened to the word of the preachers makes the ideas they express, 
even if but rhetorically at times, its own ; and that piety in its slow and 
silent workings generates by and by a common and accepted belief. 
Thereafter, by steps natural and easy enough, come the reflexion or 
reasoning of the more educated on what is so believed, its formulation, 
consequent disputes, heresy, dogma. It is this consideration which 
gives value, indeed importance, trivial looking as they may seem or 
sometimes almost grotesque, to the records coming from this darkest 
period of the history of the Church. It is too late to begin our know- 
ledge of the post-patristic age with the ninth century, with the Carolin- 
gian renaissance, or with Bede who is a figure apart. It is not only in 
the fixation of the biblical text and the palaeographical declension ot 
‘noster’!, but in all the great range of items that lie between such 
extremes, that the ninth century presents us already with a completed 
work. If we wish to know how the result came about we must look to 
the years 500-800. The liturgist is better off perhaps than most other 
kinds of enquirers for this period; but I venture to think that if he 
wishes his study to be fruitful it must not be divorced from the history 
of popular religion and current beliefs. 

Epmunp BisHop. 


NOT A GLOSS (2 KINGS xv 304). 


THERE is a striking discrepancy between (a) 2 Kings xv 30 and (4) 
ibid. xvii 1. 
According to (a) Hoshea slew Pekah, king of Israel, and succeeded 
him on the throne 
‘in the twentieth year of Jotham, son of Uzziah’. 


See Traube Perrona Scottorum p. 527. 
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According to (4) Hoshea began to reign 
mn tnxd one nwa 
‘in the twelfth year of Ahaz, king of Judah’. 

The first statement of date seems to be impossible ; sixteen years 
only are assigned to the reign of Jotham in 2 Kings(xv 33). There is 
a proposal to shorten his reign by attributing part of it to his regency for 
his father (2 Kings xv 54; cf. E. L. Curtis, Corono.ocy, in Hastings’ 
Bible Dictionary i 402 5), but none for lengthening it to twenty years. 
Accordingly Stade, in the Polychrome Bible, pronounces xv 304 to be 
‘a very late addition’; Benzinger (é /oco) would strike it out of the 
text. 

But the knife (blind instrument!) should be applied sparingly in 
criticism. Before 304 is finally condemned as a gloss, the text should 
be more carefully examined. The text is no doubt corrupt, but a 
corrupt text sometimes conceals a fact worthy of attention. 

In the present case we have, I believe, three helps towards the emen- 
dation of the passage: first, the parallel half-verse, 2 Kings xvii 1; 
secondly, the LXX version of xv 304 itself; and ¢hirdly, an Assyrian 
inscription. 

In the first place in 2 Kings xvii 1 the statement of date stands outside 
the construction of the verse ; it is an addition to the text, as the writer 
first wrote it. The hypothesis put forward in this note undertakes to 
explain the origin of this addition ; it suggests that xvii 1a is borrowed 
from xv 304, and preserves a less corrupt text of that passage." 

(1) The corruption of wy into is an entirely 
reasonable hypothesis. The possibility of such a misreading springt ins 
Auge, as the Germans say. 

(2) The change of the name Afaz into Jotham requires more con- 
sideration. The point is crucial. Threefold evidence may be brought 
forward to support the hypothesis of this change. 

(a) The LXX (cod. B) exhibits the name of Af/az in this verse. No 
doubt the Greek text is itself corrupt. But I do not think that we can 
say with Stade, ‘ Ayas is without doubt an attempt to correct the text’. 
If so, it was a hopeless attempt. LXX B runs thus :— 

év éret cixoorg vid "Axds 
‘in the twentieth year of Joatham the son of Ahaz’, 

(Ahaz was, on the contrary, the son of Jotham.) The corrupt reading 
‘twentieth’ is retained, and this fact militates against the theory that 
the LXX took *Axds by way of correction from xvii 1. The more 


1 A memorable date such as that of the tragic death of Pekah the enemy of Judah 
(2 Kings xv 306) is likely to belong to an earlier stratum of Kings than a merely 
formal synchronism like that of xvii 1. 
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reasonable supposition is that the LXX found the name A/az in some 
form in xv 30. 

(4) Transcriptional probability suggests an explanation of the supposed 
falling out of the name Afaz from Hebrew MSS, and its disappearance 
from the MT. We have only to suppose (see below) that Afaz is 
a shortened form of Jehoahaz (2 Kings xiii 1), or Joahaz (2 Chron. 
xxxvi 2), and the probability of the loss of the name in the course ot 
transcription becomes apparent. I suggest that the original reading was 

‘of Joahaz the son of Jotham’. 

The transcriber’s eye slipped from the first name to the second, and 
the transcriber wrote ‘of Jotham’. A later scribe added ‘son of 
Uzziah’, an obvious gloss. In xvii 1 the compiler added a different 
description, namely, ‘king of Judah’. 

In the LXX also transcriptional probability favours the reading 
Joahaz. The original reading was, I believe, 

"Iwaxas vid "Iwabdp. 

Ahaz was not recognized under the unusual form of his name, and 
a careless transposition was made, 

vig "Iwayds. 

In the course of further transcription the initial letters Iw of the second 
name were lost in the preceding vig, so cod. B reads 

vig *Axds. 

(c) The supposition that Ahaz is a shortened form of Jeho-ahaz 
(Jo-ahaz) is confirmed by an inscription of Tiglath-pileser III (Kei/in- 
schriftliche Bibliothek, ii 20). 

The Assyrian king, after mentioning the kings of Ammon, Moab, and 
Ashkelon as his tributaries, adds the name of Ya-u-ha-zi (matu) Ya-u- 
da-ai. This can only be Jeho-ahaz (Joahaz), i.e. Ahaz of Judah ; cp. 
2 Kings xvi 7, 8. 

I conclude that 2 Kings xv 304 is not a late, but an early passage, and 
that it yields Hebrew evidence that the true name of Hezekiah’s father 
was not Akaz, but “ehoahaz ( Joahaz). 

W. Emery Barnes. 


_ NOTES AND STUDIES 


A TENTH-CENTURY FRAGMENT OF 
TERTULLIAN’S APOLOGY. 


In view of the slender ancient testimony to the text of Tertullian’s 
Apology, it seems worth while to report the readings of a tenth- 
century MS of chapters 38, 39, and part of 40, especially as its 
text is closely related to that of the important Fulda MS which 
is now lost. The excellent manuscript catalogue of the Rheinau 
collection, now in the Kantons-Bibliothek in Ziirich, has never 
been printed, and it is probably on this account that the fragment 
has hitherto escaped notice. MS xcv (saec. x) is a collection of 
passages from various authors which interested the compiler, some- 
thing after the fashion of the ‘Collectaneum’ of Sedulius Scottus at 
Cues on the Mosel.! Among these are to be found the De X/Z 
Abusiuis Saeculi, which is sometimes attributed to Cyprian, and on 
pp. 175-184 Tertullian’s Apology, chaps. 38-40 (down to fantos ad 
unum = Oehler I (Lips. 1853) p. 267, 4). I here give a collation of the 
extract with Oehler’s text. 


Ochler. Rheinaug. etc. (\ = Fulda MS). 
nec ne (= FA Vindob.) 
licitas inlicitas (= A) 
timeri solet praecauetur (= A) 
constat costat 
quae res qua (= A) 
concilia curias curias concilia 
contiones conditiones 
inquietaret inquietarent (= A) 
quaestu 
coepissent 
homines 
nobis 
gloriae 
unam 
atque adeo (= d) 
renuntiauimus 
illorum 
enim (= A) 

dictu dictum 


1 For which see S. Hellmann’s Sedulius Scottus (Minchen, 1906), 
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Ochler. 
dost uanitate nihil 


nouisse 

reprobamus 

Sed licuit Epicu- 
reis aliquam de- 
cernere uolupta- 
tis ueritatem id 
est animi aequita- 
tem et ampla 
negotia Christianae 

ut qui 

ostendam 


coetum 
congregationem 
orantes 
ministris 
pascimus 
praeceptorum nihilominus 
inculcationibus 
futuri iudicii 
honoraria 
conpellitur 
confert 

nam inde 
ingratiis 

ac puellis re 
destitutis 
senibus 


sectae 
nobis inurit 


et ut (= ABGA) 
enim 


Rheinaug. ete. 
ost uanitate habet 
licuit epicureis aliam 
decernere uoluptatis ueri- 
tatem, id est anima (animae A) equi- 
tatem. In (=A) 
nouissime (= A) 
probamus 
om. (= X) 


quo minus (= A) 
ostendam si etiam 
reuelauerim ueri- 

tatem (cf. A uer. reuel.) 
coetu (= A) 
congregationem facimus (= A) 
om. (= i) 
ministeriis (= 
poscimus 
nihilominus praeceptorum 
in conpulsationibus (= A) 
iudicii futuri 
oneraria (= (A)) 
conpellitus 
confret 
quippe (= A) 
ingratis (= Gd) 
om. (= X) 
destitus 
senibus iam 
Otiosis (= A) 
sectae conflic- 

tantur (cf. A conflictatur) 
uobis inurit - 
et (= DE) 
enim sunt 


1 This spelling I have also seen in Clm. 6312 (saec. ix) of Ps.-Aug. Quaest. 
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Ochler. 
alterutrum 
erunt 
fratres nos vo- 
camus 
opinor 
quam quod 
At (=A etc.) 
quanto 
patrem deum 
spiritum biberint sanctitatis 


exclamat 

ex 

loco 

maiorum et sapi- 
entissimorum 
quam 
donauerant 
lenones 
philosophus 
conviolatur 
coenulus 
morituri (a/¢.) 
Saliis 
Herculanarum 
polluctorum 
Apaturiis 
Dionysiis 
delectus 
indicitur 


deum sibi 
dominum 


Rheinaug. ete. 
alterutro 
om. (= x) 
fratrum appel- 
latione censemur (A, sed ic censemus) 
opinior 
quam cum 
om. 
quanto nunc (cf. A quando nunc) 
deum patrem 
sanctitatis spiritum biberunt (guoad 
biberunt etc.) 
exclamant 
om. (?) 
solo (= A) 
malorum et suorum 
sapientiorum (cf. \ sapientiorum suorum) 
quas 
donauerunt 
leno est (= A etc.) 
philosopus 
conuiuatur (= A) 
caenula 
moriantur (= 
si aliis (= A etc.) 
herculanorum 
polincto lucitorum (= A) 
apparaturis 
aconisi 
dilectus 
inducitur 
se arapia ae (cf. A serapiae) 
spartioli 
doloso (A hadet de loco) 
uocatum qué (A uocatum quo) 
refrigiorio 
parasti 
sagenandi 
quia 
conuiuii est 
ut (= A) 
sibi deum 
deum (= F A) 
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Sarapiacae 
sparteoli 
de solo 
vocatur quod 
refrigerio 
parasiti 
saginandi 
qua 
ut qui ( £7.) 
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Rheinaug.. ete. 


sanctis diuinis 
provocatur in medi- de deo canere pro- 
um deo canere uocatur in medio (cf. A de deo) 
in eruptiones ad inreptiones (A in inceptiones) 
ut et 
damnanda sane damnanda 
om. si non dissimilis 
damnandis (= A) 
de ea queritur deaquaeritur 
quo quo 
cuius ciuius 
neminem laedentes om. 
accommodandum adcommodandum 
qui adversum quid aduersus 
sane plane 
omnis publicae cla- omnis popularis 
dis omnis popula- omnis publicae 
ris incommodi cladis incommodi 
in primordio tem- 
porum (A Aadet 
in primordio temporum) 
arva rura (= A) 
stetit non stetit 
adclamatur om, (= aliquot edd.: » habet inclamant). 


The close relationship between the Ziirich extract and the Fulda MS 
is at once evident.'’ The accuracy with which the old scholars collated 
the latter is incidentally illustrated. Some readings given above are 
manifestly wrong, but they may help in tracing the date and character 
of this special form of text. Other readings are mere variations of order. 
The remainder seem worthy of consideration. 


ALEX. SOUTER. 


1 Compare the case of the Fulda (formerly Weingarten) and Rheinau MSS of 


Sedulius Scottus. Hellmann (of. cit. p. 190 ff) has shewn that they are both 
copies of the same lost MS, 
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Quicunque uult saluus esse. 


WHENEVER the Athanasian Creed is under discussion the retranslation 
of the opening clause is one of the suggestions most commonly made. 
This suggestion rests on the assumption that there is some difference in 
meaning between sa/uus esse and saluari, and that this difference ought 
to be brought out. It is assumed that sa/uari is the stronger expression 
of the two, and should be translated ‘to be saved’, but that some milder 
phrase, such as ‘to be safe’, would be a more correct rendering of the 
saluus esse of the Creed. 

The object of this note is to shew that the two expressions are 
absolutely identical in meaning. 

It is universally admitted that the Creed is not older than the fifth 
century, and it follows that no guidance towards the correct interpretation 
of its language can be obtained from classical usage. Students of 
patristic Latin know that it is very far removed from the language of 
Cicero or of Vergil. New words have been coined to express new 
ideas, and the meaning of old ones has often changed. St Augustine’ 
reminds us that sa/ware has no pre-Christian existence at all. ‘ Salus 
enim latinum nomen est. Sa/ware et Saluator* non fuerunt haec 
latina antequam ueniret Saluator: quando ad latinos uenit et haec latina 
fecit.’ It is therefore impossible to go behind the ordinarily accepted 
meaning of sa/uari. It can only be translated ‘to be saved’: the only 
question is whether it is or is not identical in meaning with saluus esse 
(or fier). 

St Augustine*® is perfectly explicit on the point. Commenting on 
St John viii 32 ‘ Et ueritas liberabit uos’, he says, ‘ Hoc uerbum Dominus 
a libertate posuit Ziberadit uos. Nihil est enim aliud proprie /iderat 
nisi iberum facit: quomodo sa/uat nihil aliud est quam saluum facit: 
quomodo sanaft nihil aliud est quam sanum facit. 

That he regarded the two expressions as interchangeable is further 
attested by numerous passages scattered up and down his writings. One 
quotation will be sufficient. 


‘Fecerunt saluum iudices eum (sc. Israel) ab Allophylis liberantes. 
Non sic saluat Iesus.’ 


1 Sermo 299 (v 1213 8 ed. Bened.). I am indebted to the Dean of Westminster 
for this reference. 


? Cf. Mart. Cap. 5 § 510: Cicero Soteren Saluatorem uoluit nominare, 
3 In Ioan, ir. xli § 1. 


* Sermo 299 (v 1181 8 ed, Bened.), 
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A glance at a critical edition of any Latin father shews that the 
copyists used either expression indifferently, e. g. the following extracts 
from Hartel’s Cyprian." 

1. ‘Qui autem tolerauerit usque ad finem hic saluus erit.’ S. W. saluus 
erit] saluabitur R (335%). 

2. ‘Non est enim nomen aliud sub coelo datum hominibus in quo 
oportet saluari nos’ (A. L. M. 83”). 

saluari nos] nos saluos fieri B. 

An examination of the New Testament gives the following results :— 
of is used in forty-five places. In thirty-one* of these the Old Latin* 
and the Vulgate agree in rendering by sa/uus with the auxiliary. In 
. four* places both render by sa/wo. In five places® the Old Latin has 
saluus with the auxiliary and the Vulgate sa/vo. In four places* the 
Vulgate has sa/uus with the auxiliary and the Old Latin sa/wo. 

The Old Latin text of Acts xxvii 31 is not extant: the Vulgate has 
salui fieri. 

Clearly St Jerome regarded the expressions as interchangeable, and 
the point is further illustrated by the fact that (according to the received 
text) he translates 1 Tim. ii 15 by sa/uaditur’ in one place and sa/ua fiet 
in another.® 

In Romans xi 26 both the Old Latin and the Vulgate read sa/uus 
fieret, and the verse is quoted so by Ambrose, Jerome, and Augustine. 
But Irenaeus and Hilary quote it sa/uaditur.? 

As the Creed is attributed to Caesarius of Arles by some scholars, the 
following extract from his writings is of interest. ‘Quod ideo sicut in 
diluuio non saluatus est nisi qui inter arcam Noe fuit inuentus ita 
diuersae fidei homines extra ecclesiae domum salui esse non possunt.’ ” 
Clearly he does not recognize any difference between thé two expres- 
sions, and his thought is very similar to that of the Creed. The Latin 


1 I owe these extracts to Mr Burkitt. 

2 Mt. x 22; xix 25; xxiv 13, 22; Mk. x 26; xiii 13, 20; xv 32; xvi 16; Lk. 
xviii 26; Jn. v 34; Acts ii 21, 47; iv 12; xi 14; xvi 30, 31; Romans v 9, 10; 
viii 24; ix 27; xi 26; 1 Cor. i 18; iii15; v5; x 33; 2 Cor. ii15; 2 Thess. ii 10; 
1 Tim. ii 4; Titus iii 5; 1 Pet. iii 20. 

* The MSS vary a little. I have followed the text printed by Peter Sabatier 
(Rheims, 1742). 

* John x 9; Acts xv 11 ; Eph. ii § ; James v 20. 

® Lk. xiii 23; 1 Cor. xv 2; 1 Tim. ii 1g; 1 Pet. iv 18; Jude 5. 

® Lk. vii 50; viii 12; xxiii 35; 1 Thess. ii 16. 

7 Ep. ad Algasiam quaestio 4 (Migne P. L. 22 p. 1015) : Sabatier ad Joe. 

8 adv. Jovin. i 6 (Migne P. L. 23 p. 217): Sabatier ad loc. 

® Sabatier ad loc. 

%” Migne P. L, Ixvii 1051. Caesarius generally uses ‘ securus’ to mean ‘safe’, 
e. g. Hom. de Poenit. agenda (P.L. \xvii 1081), though sometimes he uses it in the 
classical sense, e.g. ad Sanctimoniales (ib. Pp. 1122). 
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commentators upon the Creed are unanimous in their interpretation of 
the opening clause. 

1. Fortunatus’, ‘Quicunque uult saluus esse, &c. Primo ergo 
omnium fides necessaria est sicut apostolica docet auctoritas . . . constat 
enim neminem ad ueram posse peruenire beatitudinem nisi Deo placeat 
et Deo neminem placere posse nisi per fidem.’ 

2. Alcuin*, He does not comment upon the opening clause, but 
referring to the ‘Qui uult ergo saluus esse’ after the statement of the 
Trinity, says, ‘ Hac igitur credulitate nec Trinitas a nobis confunditur . . . 
sed certam et immutabilem catholicae fidei confitemur et sequimur regu- 
lam per quam beati apostoli ... gratiam meruerunt habere diuinam, et 
spem perennis adepti sunt uitae, et coelestis regni beatitudinem sortiti 
sunt sempiternam.’ 

3. Bruno*. ‘Non dicit Velis aut non saluus eris sed Quicunque 
uult, quia Deus omnipotens nullum hominem inuitum aut coactum trahit 
ad fidem. Sed quicunque uult saluus aeternaliter esse . . . necessitas 
illi est ut teneat catholicam fidem . . . quia sine fide nullus saluus esse 
potest.’ 

4. Peter Abailard*. ‘Quicunque uult saluus esse . . . uoluntate 
quippe propria non coactione saluamur aliena.’ 

5. Hildegard®. ‘Qui sic non crediderit de die saluationis eradi- 
cabitur.’ 

The foregoing passages prove that if the author of the Creed had 
written ‘Quicunque uult saluari’ no different interpretation would have 
been put upon his words. The most accurate rendering, therefore, of 
* Quicunque uult saluus esse’ is ‘Whosoever willeth to be saved’. To 
substitute the milder ‘to be safe’ would be nothing but an indefensible 
mistranslation. The author meant to say the strongest thing that could 
be said and has always been understood to have said it by those who 
were best qualified to estimate the exact value of his language. Whether 
he was justified in saying it is a different question, and one which lies 
outside the scope of this note. 

R. H. MALDEN. 


1 P.L. \xxxviii 586. ? P. L. ci 83. 
3 P.L. cxlii 561. * P.L. clxxviii 629. 
5 P.L. cxcvii 1065. 
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FUNK’S DIDASCALIA AND CONSTITUTIONS OF 
THE APOSTLES. 


Didascalia et Constitutiones Apostolorum, edidit FRANCIScUS XAVERIUS 
Funk (Paderbornae ex libraria Ferdinandi Schoeningh. 1906). 
2 vols. lvi+ 704, xliv+ 208. 

Dr Funk, Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the Catholic Faculty 
of Tiibingen University, has been probably in the present generation 
the most assiduous student of the Apostolic Constitutions and the whole 
cycle of kindred documents. He has published during the past twenty 
years various monographs and articles innumerable, dealing with the 
whole range of problems that encompass this interesting and obscure 
department of early Church literature, and now he has crowned his 
labours by the production of the first critical edition of the greater 
number and the most considerable of these documents. The work is 
of such importance that the only proper method of dealing with it will 
be to give a careful account of the matter which it contains. 

1. The Didascalia Apostolorum in a Latin translation. 

This was a Greek work, but it exists in its entirety only in a Syriac 
version’; in 1900 considerable fragments of an early and evidently very 
close Latin version were published by E. Hauler from a Verona palim- 
psest.2 For the portions where the Latin is extant its text is printed by 
Funk: the other portions are supplied by a Latin translation made from 
the Syriac with the help of Socin and Seybold. The whole is presented 
in such a way that it is apparent at a glance which version is the 
authority for each portion of the text, and, where the Latin is the 
authority, what differences there are between it and the Syriac. Within 
the past four years translations of the Didascalia have appeared in 
French, English, and German*; this fact may diminish, indeed, the 
freshness, but hardly the substantive value of Funk’s edition. For these 

1 Edited by Lagarde Didascalia Apostolorum Syriace (1854; only 100 copies 
were printed); and by Mrs Gibson Horae Semiticae i (1903). 

2 Didascaliae Apostolorum fragmenta Veronensia Latina (190c). 

* Nau La Didascalie, Ancienne Littérature Canonique Syriaque, Fasc. i (1902); 


Gibson (ut supra) (1903); Flemming Die syrische Didascalia, Texte und Unter- 
suchungen, N. F. x 2 (1904). 
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translations were all made from the Syriac alone, though in the notes to 
the German one there are full references to the Latin ; thus they repre- 
sent one witness to the text only. Funk’s text, on the other hand, fully 
utilizes the Latin and also all the new Syriac textual materials furnished 
by his predecessors ; and so his presentation may justly claim to be the 
best and only critical reconstruction of the original Didascalia. As has 
been said, this was a Greek book, and certain apparent citations by 
Epiphanius are given in vol. ii 3-8. It seems to be commonly agreed 
that the Didascalia was written in Palestine or Syria towards the middle 
of the third century. It formed the groundwork which was expanded, 
¢. 400, into the first six books of the Constitutiones Apostolorum. The two 
works are here printed on opposite pages and all the enlargements and 
alterations that are due to the composer of the Afostolic Constitutions 
are underlined in the Greek text, so that the relations between the two 
documents, and also an approximate reconstruction of the Greek 
Didascalia, are evident at a glance.’ 

2. The Constitutiones Apostolorum., 

There is no doubt that this is the portion that gives the present work 
its chief value. Made up out of older materials, ¢. 400, by a Syrian of 
uncertain theological position but akin to (if not identical with) the 
manufacturer of the interpolated redaction of the Ignatian Epistles, the 
Apostolic Constitutions are a repertory of materials, dating from the third 
and fourth centuries, and of the highest interest and value for canon law, 
liturgy, and Christian practice and life. The first edition was that of 
Turrianus (Venice, 1563); it was made from three MSS which Funk 
identifies with the Vatican Gk. 839, 2088, and (probably) 2089; the 
text is practically a reproduction of 839.* Later editions, including 
those of Cotelier (and Migne), are no more than reprints, with progres- 
sive inaccuracies, of Turrianus’s text. The only editions for which MS 
authorities were employed, were those of Ueltzen (1853), Lagarde 
(1862), and Pitra (1864, in vol. i of Hist. e¢ Mon. iuris eccl, Graec.). 
The first and third of these editions have long been recognized as alto- 
gether unsatisfactory ; and Lagarde’s has been the edition hitherto in 
use for scientific work. It was based on four MSS, the readings of which 
were recorded by the great scholar with scrupulous accuracy. These 
MSS fall into two pairs, representing two types of text. Of these types 
of text Funk rejects one altogether from his textual sources; and in 

? Lagarde, in Bunsen’s Analecta Antenicaena ii, attempted a full reconstruction 
of the Greek text ; but the effort was a tour de force, and Funk says that as much as 
a twelfth of the Syriac version remained unrepresented. 

? There is some confusion and error in Funk’s Prolegomena over the numbering 
of two Vatican MSS : in the descriptive list of MSS (pp. xxiv, xxv) and in the page 
of ‘ Sigla’ (lili) they are numbered 839 and 1506; but in the textual discussions 
(pp. xxxviii-xlii) the numbers are given as 838 and 1056. 

VOL. VIII. x 
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regard to the other, taken by Lagarde as the basis of the text, Funk 
only records the readings in his apparatus, for the purpose of exhibiting 
the differences between his text and Lagarde’s. His verdict on Lagarde’s 
text is that, in consequence of the error of judgement as to the relative 
values of the various types of text, it is inferior to the traditional text of 
Turrianus (and Migne). Funk has examined or sampled twenty Greek 
MSS, all that are known to him as containing more than mere fragments. 
He is able to disregard half of them, so that he deals with ten MSS. 
His judgement is that Vat. 839 (the MS printed by Turrianus) is 
distinctly the best, and it is taken as the basis of the text: but it con- 
tains interpolations (chiefly in Scripture citations) and omissions (by 
homoioteleuton and otherwise), all which errors were reproduced by 
Turrianus. These are corrected, and the text is controlled throughout, 
by the critical use of the other Greek MSS, and of an Arabic (and 
derived Ethiopic) version of the Apostolic Constitutions bks. i-vi (vii), 
called Didascalia, but to be distinguished from the Syriac book spoken 
of above. The substantive variants of the ten Greek MSS are recorded 
in the apparatus, but mere spellings and itacisms are neglected: thus 
the apparatus never exceeds manageable dimensions. A number or 
historical and illustrative notes are added, Dr Funk acknowledging his 
indebtedness to Cotelier.’ 

As has been said, in bks. i-vi the Greek text is faced by the critical 
reconstruction (in Latin) of the Didascalia, the groundwork of these 
books of the Apostolic Constitutions. In bks. vii and viii the text is 
faced by a Latin translation based on that in Cotelier’s edition. But 

as the Didache is the groundwork of cc. 1-32 of bk. vii, Funk here 
reprints, without apparatus, his own edition of the Didache under the 
Greek of the Apostolic Constitutions. 

3. The Canons of the Apostles. 

This is a collection of eighty-five Greek canons derived in large 
measure from Councils of the fourth century. They circulated widely 
as a separate document ; but Funk holds that the collection was made 
by the composer of the Afostolic Constitutions, and was appended by 
him to that work. Accordingly they are here edited, as found in some 
Greek MSS of the Afostolic Constitutions, as c. 47 (and 48) of bk. viii. 

1 Dr Funk does not fall under the condemnation of Lagarde’s following character- 
istic note in the Preface to his edition: Libro Turriani et Cotelerii commentarios 
in brevius contractos subiunxissem, nisi sumptus nimii futuri fuissent. Turrianus 
a nemine lectus esse videtur, Cotelerius sine ulla grati animi significatione expilatus 
est; quo vix umquam doctiorem hominem vidi. et debetur hoc viris probis et eruditis 

_ ut quotquot se eorum similes esse cupiunt eos ab ignavis furibus defendant. ego 
autem ut Fr. Lucae brugensis, I. A. Bengelii, Chr. B, et I. D. Michaelium laudes 
praedicavi, ita spero fore ut aliquando Cotelerii et Turriani libros in debitum 

honorem restituam. 
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This concludes vol. i; vol. ii contains supplementary materials :— 

4. Zestimonia Veterum, the citations and references made by early 
‘writers to the Didache, the Didascalia, and the Constitutions. 

5. fragmenta Anastasiana or lengthy passages of the Constitutions 
cited in the Quaestiones Anastasii (notes on this work and a list of its 
MSS are given in the Prolegomena). 

6. A shorter form of the Greek text of bk. viii of the Constitutions. 
This text, usually spoken of as Constitutiones per Hippolytum, plays an 
important réle in the discussion as to the sources of bk. viii; hitherto 
it has been difficult of access and inadequately edited, Lagarde’s edition 
(in the very scarce Religuiae iuris eccl. antig. graec. and in Hippolyté 
Romani quae feruntur omnia graece) being based on only three MSS. It 
is a great gain to have it now edited from the ten known MSS. 

7. A Latin translation of the so-called Egyptian Church Order, or 
Constitutions of the Egyptian Church. This document forms the central 
portion of the composite collection of canons recently edited and trans- 
lated from Coptic, Arabic, and Ethiopic, by Mr Horner, under the title 
Statutes of the Apostles (1904). The translation here given is made 
from the Coptic. This document, as forming the link connecting 
bk. viii of the Apostolic Constitutions and the Canons of Hippolytus, is of 
great importance in the debate on bk. viii of the Comstitutions. 

8. A Latin translation of the Arabic (and Ethiopic) version of the 
Apostolic Constitutions, called the ‘Arabic Didascalia’ (different from 1). 

9-12. Minor Greek collections of canons related to the Constitu- 
tions. 

13. The Sacramentary of Sarapion. 

The prayers are arranged according to Mr Brightman’s order (7. 7: S., 
1900), and a vocabulary is added. 

The two volumes together contain 800 pages of texts edited with all 
the industry, care, and judgement that are associated with Dr Funk’s 
name; 100 pages of Pro/egomena, wherein the chief problems of this 
complicated cycle of literature are sketched and dealt with by a master 
hand ; and finally 120 pages of Indexes of various kinds. 

In the Prolegomena Dr Funk reasserts and supplements the argument 
he had previously put forward for the priority of bk. viii of the Apostolic 
Constitutions over the kindred documents. Dr Hans Achelis in his 
Canones Hippolyti (1891) maintained that the genesis of these docu- 
ments was 

1. Canons of Hippolytus (beginning of third century). 

2. Egyptian Church Order (no. 7 of documents in Funk’s work under 
review). 

3- So-called Constitutiones per Hippolytum (no. 6). 

4. Bk. viii of Apostolic Constitutions, c. 400. 

x2 
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This view was, in substance, commonly accepted by scholars. But 
Funk from the first opposed it, and exactly reversed the order, holding that 
bk. viii is the earliest of the series and that the others are derived from — 
it, the dates being (4) ¢. 400, (3) ¢. 425, (2) ¢. 450, (1) 500-600. There 
can be no doubt that the prima facie evidence is against Funk’s view, 
and in England his theory has hitherto met with little consideration. 
In the useful survey of the problems, the only one in English, given in 
the Introduction to Brightman’s Eastern Liturgies (1896), Funk’s argu- 
ment is dismissed as ‘ unconvincing’ and ‘ineffectual’. ‘ Unconvincing’ 
was the opinion also of Dr Armitage Robinson in 1898 (see Zhe Ministry 
of Deaconesses by Cecilia Robinson, App. p. 186); and in his article 
‘Canons of Hippolytus’ in the ‘new volumes’ of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Funk is wholly ignored. It is right to say that even the last 
named article, though published in 1902, was no doubt written before 
the appearance of Funk’s final presentation of his case ; but in 1901 was 
published his work Das Testament unseres Herrn und die verwandten 
Schriften, and in the following year, in the Introduction to Cooper and 
Maclean’s Zestament of our Lord (p. 29), his arguments are still said to 
‘appear to be inconclusive’, The third French edition and the English 
translation of Mgr Duchesne’s Origines du culte chrétien came out in 
1903; in the note prefixed to the reprint of the Canons of Hippolytus 
Achelis’s view on the dates and relations of the documents is accepted 
as certain, without so much as a mention of Funk’s theory, or even of 
his name. And more recently still, in Mr C. H. Turner’s History 
and Use of the Creeds (1906) the Canons of Hippolytus are placed 
in the third century, without any indication that such a date has been 
seriously contested (pp. 26 and 92). 

Now, seeing that Dr Funk has persuaded Bardenhewer and made 
a convert of Harnack, it is evident that his positions must deserve 
careful examination. In vol. ii of his great Geschichte der althirchlichen 
Literatur (1903) Bardenhewer reserves the discussion of the question 
till he comes to deal with the Apostolic Constitutions, and only gives 
utterance to the belief that Funk’s view will establish itself (p. 543); 
but in the second edition of his Patrologie (1901) he accepts it in its 
entirety (pp. 311-314). Harnack, in vol. ii of the Chronologie (1904), 
devotes an Appendix to this Canon Law Literature, and on pp. 501-514 
deals with the matter in hand. The discussion is a summary that could 
hardly be further summarized ; but the crucial passage occurs on p. 507: 
after pointing out that the Hippolytean origin of the Canons, or a Roman 
origin in the first quarter of the third century, is confessedly tenable 
only on a theory of extensive interpolations and alterations, Harnack 
continues : ‘But Funk has proved on internal grounds that even in that 
form the hypothesis is untenable. ... The document as we have it is an 
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Egyptian Church Order, which in dozens of prescriptions and practices 
cannot be either Western or ante-Nicene. These prescriptions and 
practices appear not as more or less easily removable additions, but 
penetrate into the very core of the book that we have, and dominate 
the centre no less than the circumference.’ And he accepts Funk’s 
stemma of the documents, with the one modification that at the head 
he places hypothetical lost genuine Canons of Hippolytus as a source 
of bk. viii and a subsidiary source of our Canons of Hippolytus. But 
even this compromise Funk rejects in the work here reviewed. As it 
seems to be the case that English opinion is lingering in a past phase 
of the discussion, and as there is, I believe, no statement whatever in 
English of the nature of Funk’s case, I hope I may be able on a future 
occasion to break this curious silence, and to give an account of Funk’s 
theory and argument as it is unfolded in its most matured form in the 
work Das Testament unseres Herrn. 
E. CuTHBERT BUTLER. 


THE REICHENAU MSS. 


Die Reichenauer Handschriften beschrieben und erliutert von ALFRED 
Lrster Band; Die. Pergamenthandschriften (= Die 
Handschriften der Grossherzoglich Badischen Hof- und Landes- 
bibliothek in Karlsruhe V). (Leipzig, Teubner, 1906.) 

REICHENAU (‘rich island’), earlier called Sindloetes-Awa, an island 
in the north-western arm of the Lake of Constance, once contained 

a Benedictine monastery, which had been founded in the eighth century 

from St Gall on the south-west of the lake. Like all Benedictine houses 

it contained a good library, and inventories of its MSS have survived, 
the oldest dating from 822. The library passed through various vicissi- 
tudes, and Reichenau volumes are to be found in Heidelberg, Donau- 
eschingen, Cologne, Munich, Stuttgart, Trier, Wolfenbiittel, St Paul 

(Carinthia), Vienna, Einsiedeln, Engelberg, St Gall, Schaffhausen, 

Ziirich, Brussels, Leyden, Cambridge’, London, Oxford, Cheltenham, 

Paris, and the Vatican. But the great bulk were transferred at the con- 

fiscation of monastic property in 1805 to the Grand-Ducal library in 

Baden. For the past thirty years or more they have been housed in the 

handsome pile of buildings in the Friedrichs-Platz, Karlsruhe, as part of 

the ‘ Vereinigte Sammlungen’. 
Visitors who went to this library to study were well aware of the fact 
that there existed in manuscript a masterly catalogue of the Reichenau 

MSS by Dr Alfred Holder, formerly Bibliothekar and now Oberbiblio- 


1 The Graeco-Latin F (Augiensis) of the Pauline Epistles in Trinity College. 
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thekar, and were impatient for its publication. Dr Holder has led a life 
of strenuous activity and valuable service in more than one field of 
scholarship. Co-editor of the best critical edition of Horace, he has 
edited Caesar, Tacitus, Porfyrio, Jordanes, Beowulf, Bede’s Ecclesiastical 
History, &c., and is no less known as the compiler of the A/+Celtischer 
Sprachschatz, a work of stupendous learning, which is indispensable to 
all students of Celtic origins. Despite all this arduous labour, he has 
found time to help others, and the present writer may be forgiven for 
referring here to the great kindness he himself has received from him 
during more than six weeks’ work in the library. 

The collection is not a large one, if compared with such as those of 
Paris, Munich, or Oxford. It numbers only 265 MSS on vellum,’ but 
the quality is extraordinarily high, It may be doubted if any collection 
contains so little that is valueless. There is nothing older, apparently, 
than the end of the seventh century, to which date part of no. ccliii 
(Hier. in Matth.) is assigned: the other part belongs to the middle 
of the eighth century, but is a palimpsest, the original writing being of 
the sixth and seventh centuries. The great mass of the MSS belong 
to the ninth century, and a large proportion of these to the first half 
of that century. Nearly all are theological. The works of Gregory the 
Great and Isidore are well represented. There is a collection of copies 
of the works of Rabanus Maurus, nearly contemporary with the author 
and probably unique. Aldhelm is represented by Ixxxv and clxvii, Alcuin 
by cxxxv and ccv. There are several superb homiliaries. Bede is very 
fully: represented by xxxvii, xliii, lxii, xxvii, cxxii, cxxxv, cxliv, cliii, 
clvii, clxvii, clxxii, clxxxviii, cxcix, ccxxxvii, ccxxxix, and cclvy. Such an 
enumeration makes one regret anew that we have no edition of Bede 
(except for the historical works) which has the slightest claim to be con- 
sidered scientific. How long must we wait for this? There is such an 
abundance of copies belonging to the century after his death that the 
task would surely not be difficult. The future editor of St Jerome will 
find much to his purpose in Karlsruhe. I have counted altogether 
twenty-six MSS of his works :—xxxi, lii, lxxii, Ixxiv, lxxxi, xciv, cv, cxiii, 
cxli, cxlviii, clviii, (clxxvii), clxxxi, cxciv, cxcvii, cci, ccii, ccxii, ecxviii, 
ccexxiii, ccxxiv, ccxxvi, ccxxx, ccxlv, ccliii, cclvii, and cclxi. As the 
Vienna programme provides for only part of St Jerome, there is rich 
quarry here for the British investigator. The biblical MSS are fewer— 
I have counted only fifteen—and they are on the whole not as old as 
the patristic. It would appear as if the older Reichenau copies had 
become worn out with usage. Among the special treasures of this col- 
lection may be mentioned :—xviii (collection of canons and creeds), xlv 


1 The paper MSS, the indexes, and other supplemental matter are reserved for 
the second volume 
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{Prosper on the Psalms), lv (Vigilius of Thapsus against Eutyches, &c.), 
Ixiii (Pseudo-Matthew’s Gospel), lxix (Prosper Liber Promissionum et 
Praedictorum Dei), \xxx (Latin translation of Sermons of Andrew of 
Crete, Amphilochius of Iconium, Cosmas Vestitor, Germanus of Con- 
stantinople, and John of Damascus, saec. x ex.), cix (Praedestinatus), 
cexviii (Gregory of Elvira ?), cxix (Pelagius on the Epistles of St Paul’), 
cxx (Caelius Aurelianus and other medical works), cl (Atto, or Hatto, 
on the Epistles of Paul*), clxxxiii (a Latin translation of the Shepherd 
of Hermas, saec. x), clxxxiv (Arnobius Junior on the Psalms), cxcii 
(Walafrid Strabo on the Psalms), cxciii (Pseudo-Jerome on Job), ccxv 
(Athanasius-Evagrius Zife of St Anthony), ccxxii (Primasius on the 
Apocalypse), ccxxxiii (an anonymous and unpublished Irish-Latin com- 
mentary on the Catholic Epistles, which from internal evidence I should 
date of the end of the seventh or the beginning of the eighth century : 
the MS is of the ninth century), ccxxxviii (Vigilius of Thapsus against 
the Arians), and ccli (part of Faustinus on the Trinity, &c.). 

The catalogue forms a stately volume of over six hundred pages, 
which the printer has made a thing of beauty. The descriptions of the 
MSS are such as we should expect from the pen of one of the greatest 
Latin palaeographers living. The catalogue will at once take rank with 
such as those of the French Départements, of the Berlin scholar Valentin 
Rose, and of Dr M. R. James. The compiler’s method is to give the 
number of the folia, of the columns to the page, and of the lines to 
the column ; the length and breadth of the MS in millimetres, the date, 
and a list of the quaternions, with their signatures, and the manner in 
which the quaternions or other sheets are made up. This last piece 
of work is quite a characteristic of the volume. The fullness with which 
it has been done will provide valuable material, when a study of the 
history of foliation comes to be written. Wherever there is the slightest 
irregularity, this is exhibited by a diagram which at once shews the 
nature of the irregularity. After this description the title of the work 
(or works) contained in the MS is given by Dr Holder in his own words 
in thick type. This title is intended to describe what the MS really 
contains as contrasted with what it professes to contain. Then follow 
the ‘incipit’ and ‘explicit’ of the work ; to which is added a reference 
to a printed edition or to printed editions of the work referred to. The 
provision of this information has cost tremendous trouble, especially in 
the case of collections of homilies, for which individually he has pro- 
vided it. It must be understood also that the printed texts at the 


1 The only pure copy of that work known to me, as I have tried to shew in 
a paper before the British Academy, Dec. 12, 1906. 

2 Of this work only one other MS (at Verona) is known. The Karlsruhe MS 
agrees closely with the printed text, which was printed from the other, 
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disposal of a worker in Karlsruhe are few compared with those accessible 
to workers at the larger centres. Any writing on the fly-leaves, such as 
a sign of ownership ‘ Monasterii Augiae Divitis’, is carefully recorded, 
even to the ‘Federproben’. This is followed by the title on the outside 
of the cover, if there be any. Ifthe MS is mentioned in any of the old 
catalogues, the entry is given. Lastly, a description of the binding of 
each MS is provided. Large extracts from the MSS are sometimes 
printed in full, as on pp. 316 ff, 446 ff, 563 ff, 577 ff, and 638 ff. On 
p- 283 a reference to C. H. Turer’s edition of Gennadius’s Aber eccle- 
siasticorum dogmatum in the JouRNAL (vii 78 ff, see also viii 103 ff) 
should have been added. The date of cclxi has been omitted (p. 595). 


A. SouTER. 


SILANUS THE CHRISTIAN. 


Silanus the Christian, by Epwin A. Aspott. (A. & C. Black, London, 
1906.) 

Tuis volume is dedicated ‘to the memory of Epictetus, not a Christian 
but an awakener of aspiration that could not be satisfied except in 
Christ’. It purports to be an autobiography of a young Roman knight, 
M. Junius Silanus, who finds refuge from the chilling and unsatisfying 
philosophy of Epictetus in the warmth and hopefulness of Christianity. 
Dr Abbott seeks to contrast the one teaching with the other, and 
utilizes the narrative of the conversion of his hero to set forth in a more 
popular manner the views he has already published in works that 
are not likely to be read by any but specialists in Biblical criticism. 

Dr Abbott maintains that Epictetus was acquainted with Christian 
literature, as, since he was a slave, is a priori probable. The passages 
he mainly relies upon for this view are 1 Cor. vii 35 and 2 Tim. ii 4 
compared with the picturesque contrast in Epictetus between the 
unmarried and the married Cynic, where we have the same ideas and 
even the same word ‘rowavrys ovens KaracTacews, ola viv 
tor, ws waparage, wy wor elvar det Tov Kuvixov dAov mpos 
Svaxovia Tod ob Kabjxovow iSwrixois ovd’ 
yrevov oxéveow ’ (iii 22. 69). 

The hardships endured by the Cynic missionary have a resemblance 
to those of the Christian described in 1 Cor. iv 9-13, 2 Cor. vi 3-10. 
St Paul says ‘reviled, we bless’. Epictetus urges the Cynic when in 
the act of being cudgelled to love his cudgellers as being the father of 
all and brother of all. In both writers there is a contrast between the 
external misery of the Missionary and the inward joy. Epictetus, like 
Paul, speaks of the ‘calling’ of the Missionary, and of his disgracing 
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his calling, and of his being ‘worthy of his calling’. St Paul tells his 
converts ‘Ye are God’s temple’, ‘Your body is the temple of the 
Holy Spirit’. Epictetus says drav yupvaly, Srav Siadéyy, 
oldas Oedv Oedv yuuvdlas, mepupépas ; ev cavTd pépers 
podtvey piv Siavojpact pymapais 8. 
mpageor (ii 8. 12). 

A reference to the Christians is found also in the passage érav dvahdBy 
76 75 rod BeBappévov rére Kal TH Kal Kadeirat 
*Iovdaios, where Epictetus seems to imply that whereas Greeks attain to 
wisdom through the reason (or /ogos) Jews fathom their God or Christus 
through what the Greeks call emotion or affection. The use of wd6os 
leads the author to suggest rd@ovs as a correction for ous in Epict. 
iv 7.6 where it is said that ‘custom can make the Galilean fearless’. 
If this be accepted Epictetus is contrasting the ‘feeling’ which enables 
the Christian Jews or Galileans to do that which the Greek philosophers 
cannot do with all the aid of wisdom. There follows an eloquent 
passage on the influence of ‘ the Love of Christ’ as described by St Paul, — 
and on the defects in the philosophy of Epictetus (of whom Pascal said 
he knew the grandeur of the human heart, but he did not know 
its weakness), namely, the disparagement of prayer, though not of 
praise, the absence of any notion of repentance for past sin, or of 
hope or consolation, the lack of sympathy, the disavowal of the 
expectation of personal immortality. ‘When the bugle sounds to cease 
the conflict, when God says “come!”. Whither? Into no land of 
terrors. Simply into that same region from which you entered into 
being. Into the company of such existences as were friendly and akin 
to you. Into the elements.’ ‘The four elements’, says Dr Abbott, 
‘promised but cold friendship.’ 

Epictetus expected no kingdom of righteousness after death in 
another world, perhaps none such at any time in this, for Epictetus 
does not seem like Isaiah to have seen a God in history. He never 
refers to God as controlling the movements of nations. 

Epictetus seems to use the term ‘ Logos’ ambiguously. When he 
sang hymns to God in accord with the Logos he seemed to include 
something more than reason: when he said that ‘the things of the 
Logos’ are necessary, he seemed to mean reason alone. — 

Through the lips of his characters Dr Abbott informs us of some 
of his critical results, and suggests solutions of difficulties. Thus : 
subject to certain exceptions Matthew and Luke never agree together— 
in those parts of the Gospel where there are three parallel narratives 
—without also agreeing with Mark. Mark, an inferior biographer to 
Plutarch, whose Gospel is a mere frame, is guilty of disproportion, 
and of neglecting great doctrines while emphasizing small details 
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of narrative. Yet his work does contain a Gospel, the good tidings 
of the forgiveness of sins. His Gospel may be called a drama in 
which the leading character is too often absent from the stage; or, 
when present he speaks too little, while minor characters are allowed to 
speak too much. 

For ‘cross’ in the phrase ‘let him take up his cross daily’ the word 
‘yoke’ is suggested, a phrase ascribed to Jesus, and used by Jews of the 
period. 

The harsh term ‘dog’ applied to the Syro-Phoenician woman is 
explained not as a Jewish disparagement of a Gentile, but as applied to 
a woman who was a Jewess but had fallen away to idolatry and 
immorality ; Jesus by His language seeks to stimulate her to a better 
life. 

_ The miracle of the fig-tree is explained as originally a parable and 
illustrated from Epictetus, who compares a precocious philosopher to 
a precocious fig-tree. 

The virgin birth is illustrated from some bold figurative sayings of 
Philo, of which the most direct and forcible is ‘The Lord begot Isaac’. 
Luke in his account of the birth is not composing fiction, but only com- 
piling, harmonizing, adapting, and moulding into a historical shape what 
should have been preserved as poetic legend. 

Of Justin’s treatment of the Fourth Gospel it is said that ‘Even 
though he could not sometimes avoid using some of the traditions that 
had found a place in the Fourth Gospel, he disliked to quote it as 
a Gospel, and, as far as I know, never did quote it verbally in his 
writings’. 

As regards Mark’s omissions it is suggested that he omitted the Lord’s 
Prayer, as being known to everybody, and the Resurrection because he 
regarded that as part of the testimony of the Apostles. 

But we turn with the greatest interest to this latest deliverance on the 
Fourth Gospel of the author of the Johannine Grammar and Vocabulary. 
This is to the effect that when John returned from Patmos, a very old 
man, the brethren at Ephesus would collect traditions from him and 
preach his Gospel for him as far as they could. Being a seer he was 
liable to mix vision with fact. Another John, called pre-eminently ‘the 
Elder’, preached and wrote for him. The examination of a great 
number of passages where words of Mark, being obscure or difficult, are 
altered or omitted by Luke, shews that in almost every case John inter- 
venes to support Mark, only expressing Mark’s meaning more clearly 
and spiritually. The Gospel is history interpreted through spiritual 
insight or poetic vision. ‘I take the historical fact to be’, says the 
author, through the lips of one of his characters, ‘that there came into 
the world, as man, a Divine Being, endowed with the power of drawing 
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man and God into one, by drawing the hearts of men towards Himself, 
and through Himself to the Father. Making men one with Himself, 
He also made them one with each other in Himself. This, then, is the 
great historical fact, the fact of facts, foreordained before the foundation 
of the world.’ 

The volume is distinguished by the same imaginative power, freshness 
of thought, and chastity of style which were the notes of its predecessors 
Philochristus and Onesimus, and by the same subtlety of sometimes 
unconvincing speculation, wide learning, and careful use of the induc- 
tive method that we have learnt to expect from the author of Clue, and 
one of the most ardent researchers in Biblical criticism known to 
specialists in that subject. 

Dr Abbott is preparing a volume of illustrative notes which will soon 
be ready for the Press. 

J. HunTER SMITH. 
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